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HEDWIGE, QUEEN OF POLAND. 


Hepwice was the youngest dangh- 
ter of Lewis, nephew and successor to 
Casimir the Great, who, on account of 
the preference he evinced for his Hun- 
garian subjects, drew upon himself the 
continued ill-will of the nation he was 
called upon to govern. Finding he 


was unable to cope with the numerous 
factions everywhere ready to oppose 
him, he, not without many humiliating 
concessions to the nobles of Poland, 
induced them to elect as his successor 
his daughter Maria, wife of Sigismund, 
Marquis of Brandenburg (afterward 
emperor), and having appointed the 
Duke of Oppelen regent of the king- 
dom, retired to his native Hungary, 
unwilling to relinquish the shadow of 
the sceptre which continually evaded 
his grasp. 

On his death, which happened in 
1382, Poland became the theatre of 
intestine disorders fomented by the 
turbulent nobles, who, notwithstanding 
the allegiance they had sworn to the 
Princess Maria, refused to allow her 
even to enter the kingdom. Sigismund 
was not, however, inclined thus easily 
to forego his wife’s claims; and as the 
Lord of Mazovia at the same time as- 
pired to the vacant throne, many of the 
provinces became so desolated by civil 
war that the leaders of the adverse 
factions threw down their arms, and 
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simultaneously agreed to offer the 
crown to the Princess Hedwige, then 
residing in Hungary under the care of 
her mother Elizabeth. By no means 
approving of a plan which thus uncer- 
emoniously excluded her eldest daugh- 
ter from the throne, the queen dowa- 
ger endeavored to oppose injustice by 
policy. Hedwige was at the time only 
fourteen years of age, and the deputies 
were informed that, as the princess was 
too young to undertake the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty, her broth- 
er-in-law Sigismund must act in her 
stead until such time as she herself 
should be considered capable of as- 
suming the reins of government. This 
stratagem did not succeed; the duke 
was not allowed to cross the frontiers 
of Poland, and Elizabeth found herself 
compelled to part with her daughter, 
if she would not see the crown placed 
on the brow of whomever the diet 
might elect. 

Now commenced the trials of the 
young Hedwige, who was thus early 
called upon to exercise those virtues 
of heroic fortitude, patient endurance, 
and self-denial which rendered her life 
a sort of continual martyrdom, a sac- 
rifice daily offered up at the shrines of 
religion and patriotism. At the early 
age of four years she had been affi-. 
anced to William, Duke of Austria, 
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who, in accordance with the custom of 
the times, had been educated in Hun- 

; his affection for his betrothed 
growing with his growth, and increas- 
ing with his years. Ambition had no 
charms for Hedwige; her fervent 
piety, shrinking modesty, and feminine 
timidity sought to conceal, not only her. 
extraordinary beauty, but those rare 
mental endowments of which she was 
possessed. Bitter were the tears shed 
by this gentle girl, when her mother, 
alarmed at the menaces of the Polish 
nobles, informed her she must imme- 
diately depart for Cracow, under the 
protection of Cardinal Demetrius, Bish- 
op of Strigonia, who was pledged to 
deliver her into the hands of those 
whom she was disposed to regard 
rather as her masters than as her sub- 
jects. There had been one stipulation 
made, which, had she been aware of its 
existence, would have added a sharper 
pang to the already poignant anguish 
of Hedwige: the Poles required that 
their young sovereign should marry 
only with the consent of the diet, and 
that her husband should not only re- 
side constantly in Poland, but pledge 
himself never to attempt to render that 
country dependent on any other power. 
Although aware of the difficulties thus 
thrown in the way of her union with 
Duke William, her mother had sub- 
seribed to these conditions; and Hed- 
wige, having been joyfully received by 
the prelates and nobles of her adopted 
country, was solemnly crowned in the 
cathedral at Cracow, October 15, 1385, 
being the festival of her patron, St. 
Hedwige. Her youth, loveliness, grace, 
and intellectual endowments won from 
the fierce chieftains an enthusiastic af- 
fection which had been denied to the 
too yielding Lewis; their national pride 
was flattered, their loyalty awakened, 
by the innocent fascinations of their 
young sovereign, and they almost 
sought to defer the time which, in her 
husband, would necessarily give them 
a ruler of sterner mould. Nor was 
Hedwige undeserving of the exalted 
station she had been compelled to fill : 
a worthy descendant of the sainted 
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Lewis, her every word and action was 
marked by a gravity and maturity 
which bore witness to the supernatural 
motives and heavenly wisdom by which 
it was inspired ; and yet, in the silence 
of her chamber, many were the tears 
she shed over the memory of ties sey- 
ered, she feared, for ever. Amongst 
the earliest candidates for her hand 
was Ziemovit, Duke of Mazovia, al- 
ready mentioned as one of the com- 
petitors for the crown after the death 
of her father; but the Poles, still 
smarting from the effects of his un- 
bridled ambition, dismissed his mes- 
sengers with a refusal couched in terms 
of undisguised contempt. The ques- 
tion of her marriage once agitated, the 
mind of Hedwige naturally turned to 
him on whom her heart was unaltera- 
bly fixed, and whom from her child- 
hood she had been taught to con- 
sider as her future husband; but an 
alliance with the house of Austria 
formed no part of Polish policy, and 
neither the wishes nor the entreaties 
of their queen could induce the diet 
to entertain the idea for a moment ; in 
short, their whole energy was employed 
in bringing about a union which, how- 
ever disagreeable to the young sove- 
reign, was likely to be in every way 
advantageous to the country and favor- 
able to the interests of religion. 
Jagello, the pagan Duke of Lithua- 
nia, was from his proximity and the 
extent of his possessions (comprising 
Samogitia and a large portion of Rus- 
sia*) a formidable exemy to Poland. 
Fame was not slow in wafting to his 
ears rumors of the beauty and accom- 
plishments of Hedwige, which being 
more than corroborated by ambassa- 
dors employed to ascertain the truth, 
the impetuous Jagello determined to 
secure the prize, even at the cost of 
national independence. The idolatry 
of the Lithuanians and the early be- 
trothal of Hedwige to Duke William 
were the chief obstacles with which he 
had to contend; but, after a brief de- 


* The territories of many of the Russian or Ru- 
thenian dukes which were conquered by the Lith- 
uanian pagans. 
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liberation, an embassy was despatched, 
headed by Skirgello, brother to the 
grand-duke, and bearing the most cost- 
ly presents; Jagello himself being 
with difficulty dissuaded from accom- 
panying them in person. The envoys 
were admitted into the presence of the 
council, at which the queen herself 
presided, and the prince proceeded to 
lay before the astonished nobles the 
offers of the barbarian suitor, offers 
too tempting to be weighed in the bal- 
ance against such a trifle as a girl’s 
happiness, or the violation of what 
these overbearing politicians were 
pleased to term a mere childish en- 
gagement, contracted before the par- 
ties were able to judge for themselves. 
After a long harangue, in which Skir- 
gello represented how vainly thé most 
illustrious potentates and the most 
powerful rulers had hitherto endeav- 
ored to effect the conversion of Lithu- 
ania, he offered as “a tribute to the 
charms of the queen” that Jagello 
and his brothers, together with the 
princes, lords, and people of Lithuania 
and Samogitia, should at once embrace 
the Catholic faith ; that all the Chris- 
tian captives should be restored un- 
ransomed ; and the whole of their ex- 
ensive dominions be incorporated with 
Poland ; the grand-duke also pledging 
himself to reconquer for that country 
Pomerania, Silesia, and whatever other 
territories had been torn from Poland 
by neighboring states; and, finally, 
promising to make good to the Poles 
the sum of two hundred thousand 
florins, which had been sent to Wil- 
liam of Austria as the dowry forfeited 
by the non-fulfilment of the engage- 
ment entered into by their late king 
Lewis. A murmur of applause at 
this unprecedented generosity ran 
through the assembly; the nobles 
hailed the prospect of so unlooked- 
for an augmentation of national power 
and security ; and the bishops could 
not but rejoice at the prospect of res- 
cuing so many souls from the darkness, 
of heathenism, and securing at one 
and the same time the propagation of 
the Catholic faith and the peace of 
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Poland. But the queen herself shared 
not these feelings of satisfaction: no 
sooner had Skirgello ceased than she 
started from her seat, cast a hasty 
glance round the assembly, and, as if 
reading her fate in the countenances 
of the nobles, buried her face in her 
hands and burst into a flood of tears. 
All attempts to soothe and pacify her 
were in vain: in a strain of passionate 
eloquence, which was not without its 
effect, she pleaded her affection for 
Duke William, the sacred nature of 
the engagement by which she was 
pledged to become his wife, pointed 
to the ring on her finger, and reminded 
an aged prelate who had accompanied 
her from Hungary that he had himself 
witnessed their being laid in the same 
cradlé at the ceremony of their be- 
trothal. It was impossible to behold 
unmoved the anguish of so gentle a 
creature; not a few of the younger 
chieftains espoused the cause of their 
sovereign ; and, at the urgent solici- 
tation of Hedwige, it was finally de- 
termined that the Lithuanian ambas- 
sadors, accompanied by three Polish 
nobles, should repair to Buda for the 
purpose of consulting her mother, the 
Queen of Hungary. 

But Elizabeth, though inaccessible 
to the temptations of worldly ambition, 
was too pious, too self-denying, to allow 
maternal affection to preponderate over 
the interests of religion. Aware that 
the betrothal of her daughter to the 
Duke of Austria had never been re- 
newed from the time of their infancy, 
she, without a moment’s hesitation, re- 
plied that, for her own part, she de- 
sired nothing, but that the queen 
ought to sacrifice every human feeling 
for the glory of Christianity and the 
welfare of Poland. To Hedwige her- 
self she wrote affectionately, though 
firmly, bidding her lay every natural 
inclination at the foot of the cross, and 
desiring her to praise that God who had 
chosen so unworthy an instrument as 
the means by which the pure splendor 
of Catholicity should penetrate the 
darkness of Lithuania and the other 
pagan nations. Elizabeth was aware 
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of the real power of religion over the 
mind of her child, and doubted not 
but that, after the first paroxysm of 
grief had subsided, she should be able 
to overcome by its means the violence 
of her daughter’s repugnance to the 
proposed measure. In order to givea 
color of impartiality to their proceed- 
ings, a diet was convoked at Cracow, 
immediately on the return of the em- 
bassy, to deliberate on the relative 
claims of Jagello, William of Austria, 
and the Dukes of Mazovia and Oppe- 
len, all of whom aspired to the hand 
of Hedwige and the crown of Poland. 
The discussion was long and stormy, 
for amongst those nobles more imme- 
diately around the queen’s person 
there were many, including a large 
body of ecclesiastics, who, although 
convinced that no lawful impediment 
existed to the marriage, yet shrank 
from the cruelty of uniting the gentle 
princess to a barbarian; and these 
failed not to insist upon the insult which 
would be implied by such a choice to 
the native Catholic princes. The ma- 
jority, however, were of a different 
opinion, and at the close of the diet it 
was decided that an ambassador should 
be despatched to Jagello, inviting him 
to Cracow for the purpose of continu- 
ing the negotiations in his own person. 

But William of Austria was too se- 
cure in the justice of hig cause and 
the affection of his betrothed to resign 
his pretensions without an effort ; and 
his ardor being by no means diminished 
by a letter which he received from the 
queen herself, imploring him to hasten 
to her assistance, he placed himself at 
the head of a numerous retinue, and, 
with a treasure by which he hoped to 
purchase the good-will of the adverse 
faction, appeared so suddenly at Cracow 
as to deprive his opponents of their 
self-possession. The determination of 
Hedwige to unite herself to the object 
of her early and deep affection was 
loudly expressed, and, as there were 
many powerful leaders—among others, 
Gniewosz, Vice-chamberlain of Cracow 
—who espoused her cause, and rallied 
round Duke William, the Polish nobles, 
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not daring openly to oppose their soy- 
ereign, were on the point of abandon- 
ing the cause of Jagello, when Dobes- 
las, Castellain of Cracow, one of the 
staunchest supporters of the Lithuanian 
alliance, resolved at any risk to pre- 
vent the meeting of the lovers, and 
actually went so far as to refuse the 
young prince admission into the castle, 
where the queen at the time was re- 
siding, not only drawing his sword, 
but dragging the duke with him over 
the drawbridge, which he commanded 
to be immediately lowered. William, 
thus repulsed, fixed his quarters at the 
Franciscan monastery ; and Hedwige, 
fired by the insult, rode forth accom- 
panied by a chosen body of knights 
and her female attendants, determined 
by the completion of her marriage to 
place an insuperable bar between her 
and Jagello. 

In the refectory of the monastery, 
the queen and the prince at length 
met; and, after several hours spent in 
considering how best to avert the sep- 
aration with which they were threat- 
ened, it was arranged that William 
should introduce himself privately into 
the castle of Cracow, where they were 
to be united by the queen’s confessor. 
Some time elapsed before this plan 
could be carried into execution ; for 
although even Dobeslas hesitated to 
confine his sovereign within her own 
palace, the castle gates were kept shut 
against the entrance of the Duke of 
Austria. Exasperated at this contin- 
ued opposition, and her affection aug- 
mented by the presence of its object, 
from whom the arrival, daily expected, 
of Jagello would divide her for ever, 
Hedwige determined to admit the 
prince disguised as one of her house- 
hold, and a day was accordingly fixed 
for the execution of this romantic pro- 
ject. By some means or other the 
whole plan came to the knowledge of 
the vigilant castellain; the adventur- 
ous prince was seized in a passage 
leading to the royal apartments, loaded 
with insult, and driven from the pal- 
ace, within the walls of which the 
queen now found herself a prisoner. 
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Tt was in vain she wept, and implored 
to be allowed to see her betrothed once 
more, if only to bid him farewell; her 
letters were intercepted, her attendants 
became spies on her movements, and, 
on the young prince presenting himself 
before the gates, his life was threatened 
by the barons who remained within the 
fortress. This was too much; alarmed 
for her lover’s safety, indignant at the 
restraint to which she was subjected, 
the passion of the girl triumphed over 
the dignity of the sovereign. Quitting 
her apartment, she hurried to the great 
gate, which, as she apprehended, was 
secured in such a manner as to baffle 
all her efforts; trembling with fear, 
and eager only to effect her escape, 
she called for a hatchet, and, raising it 
with both hands, repeatedly struck the 
locks and bolts that prevented her 
egress. The childish simplicity of the 
attempt, the agony depicted in the 
beautiful and innocent countenance of 
their mistress, so touched the hearts of 
the rude soldiery, that, but for their 


dread of the nobles, Hedwige avould 
through their means have effected her 


purpose. As it was, they offered no 
opposition, but stood in mournful and 
respectful silence ; when the venerable 
Demetrius, grand-treasurer of the 
kingdom, approached, and falling on 
his knees, implored her to be calm, 
and to sacrifice her own happiness, if 
not to the wishes of her subjects and 
the welfare of her country, at least to 
the interests of religion. At the sight 
of that aged man, whose thin white 
hairs and sorrowful countenance in- 
spired both reverence and affection, 
the queen paused, and, giving him her 
hand, burst into an agony of tears; 
then, hurrying to her oratory, she 
threw herself on the ground before an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, where, 
after a sharp interior conflict, she suc- 
ceeded in resigning herself to what 
she now believed to be the will of God 
—embracing for his sake the heavy 
cross which she was to bear for the 
remainder of her life. 

Meanwhile Duke William, to escape 
the vengeance of the wrathful barons, 


was compelled to quit Poland, leaving 
his now useless wealth in the charge 
of the vice-chamberlain, who still ap- 
parently continued his friend. Not 
long after his departure, Jagello, at the 
head of a numerous army, and attended 
by his two brothers, crossed the fron- 
tiers, determined, as it seemed, to prose- 
eute his suit. At the first rumor of 
his approach, the most powerful and 
influential among the nobles repaired 
to Cracow, where prayers, remon- 
strances, and even menaces were em- 
ployed to induce the queen to accept 
the hand of the barbarian prince. But 
to all their eloquence Hedwige turned 
a deaf ear: in vain did agents, de- 
spatched for the purpose, represent the 
duke as handsome in person, princely 
and dignified in manner; her con- 
science was troubled, duty had enlisted 
on the same side as feeling, and the 
contest again commenced. Setting in- 
clination aside, how dared she break 
the solemn compact she had made with 
the Duke of Austria? She persisted 
in regarding her proposed marriage 
with Jagello as nothing short of an act 
of criminal infidelity ; and, independ- 
ently of the affliction of her heart, 
her soul became a prey to the most 
violent remorse. To obtain the con- 
sent of Duke William to their separa- 
tion was of course out of the question ; 
and before the puzzled council could 
arrive at any decision, Jagello entered 
Cracow, more in the style of a con- 
queror than a suitor, and repaired at 
once to the castle, where he found the 
queen surrounded by a court surpass- 
ing in beauty and magnificence all that 
his imagination had pictured. Pale 
as she was from the intensity of her 
sufferings, he was dazzled, almost be- 
wildered, by the childlike innocence and 
winning loveliness of Hedwige; and 
his admiration was expressed the fol- 
lowing day by the revenues of a prov- 
ince being laid at her feet in the shape 
of jewels and robes of the most costly 
description. But the queen was more 
obdurate than ever. With her know- 
ledge and consent Duke William had 
returned to Cracow, though compelled 
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to resort to a variety of disguises to 
escape the fury of the barons, now de- 
termined to put an end to his preten- 
sions and hig existence together; and 
it is said that, in order to avoid his in- 
defatigable enemy, Dobeslas, he was 
once compelled to seek refuge in a 
large chimney. Forced eventually to 
quit the capital without seeing Hed- 
wige, he still loitered in the environs; 
nor did he return to Austria until her 
marriage with Jagello terminated those 
hopes which he had cherished from 
his earliest infancy. In order to quiet 
the queen’s religious scruples, a letter 
is said to have arrived from Rome, 
in which, after pronouncing that the 
early betrothal involved no impediment 
to the marriage, the Holy Father 
placed before her the merits of the of- 
fering she was called upon to make, 
reminding her of the torments so 
eheerfully suffered by the early mar- 
tyrs for the honor of God, and calling 
upon her to imitate their example. 
This statement, however, is not suf- 
ficiently authenticated. 

After the severest interior trials, 
days spent in tears, fasting, and the 
most earnest petitions to the throne 
of Divine grace, the queen received 
strength to consummate the sacrifice 
demanded from her. Naturally ar- 
dent and impulsive, and at an age 
when every sentiment is freshest and 
most keen, she was called upon to ex- 
tirpate from her heart an affection not 
only deep but legitimate, to inflict a 
wound on the object of her tenderest 
love, and, finally, to transfer her devo- 
tion to one whom she had hitherto re- 
garded with feelings of unqualified 
aversion. The path of highest, be- 
eause self-sacrificing duty, once clear 
before her, she determined to act with 
generosity toward a God from whom 
she had received so much: her beauty, 
talents, the virtues with which she was 
adorned, were so many precious gifts 
to be placed at the disposal of him by 
whom they had ‘been bestowed. Cov- 
ering herself with a thick black veil, 
she proceeded on foot to the cathedral 
of Cracow, and, repairing to one of 
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the side chapels, threw herself on her 
knees, where for three hours, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, she 
wrestled with the violent feeling that 
struggled in her bosom. At length 
she rose with a detached heart, having 
laid at the foot of the cross her affec- 
tions, her will, her hopes of earthly 
happiness; offering herself, and all 
that belonged to her, as a perpetual 
holocaust to her crucified Redeemer, 
and esteeming herself happy so that 
by this sacrifice she might purchase 
the salvation of those precious souls 
for whom he had shed his blood. Be- 
fore leaving the chapel she cast her 
veil over the crucifix, hoping under 
that pall to bury all of human infirm- 
ity that might still linger round her 
heart, and then hastened to establish a 
foundation for the perpetual renewal of 
this type of her “soul’s sorrow.” This 
foundation yet exists: within the same 
chapel the crucifix still stands, cov- 
ered by its sable drapery, being com- 
monly known as the Crucifix of Hed- 
wige. + 

‘The queen’s consent to the Lithua- 
nian alliance endeared her still more 
to the hearts of her subjects, who re- 
garded her as a martyr to the peace of 
Poland. On the 14th of February, 
1586, her marriage was celebrated 
with becoming solemnity, Jagello hav- 
ing previously received the sacrament 
of baptism; shortly afterward he was 
crowned, in the presence of Hedwige, 
under his Christian name of Wladis- 
las, which he had taken in deference 
to the wishes of the Poles. The un- 
assuming piety, gentle disposition, and 
great learning of the young queen 
commanded at once the respect and 
admiration of her husband. So great, 
indeed, was his opinion of her pru- 
dence, that, being obliged to march 
into Upper Poland to crush the rebel- 
lion of the Palatine of Posnia, he took 
her with him in the capacity of media- 
trix between himself and the disaffect- 
ed leaders who had for months deso- 
lated that province. This mission of 
mercy was most acceptable to Hed- 
wige ; after the exampk of the saint- 
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ed Elizabeth of Hungary, her gene- 
rosity toward the widows, orphans, and 
those who had lost their substance 
in this devastating war, was boundless ; 
whilst ministering to their wants, she 
failed not, at the same time, to sympa- 
thize with their distress ; and, like an 
angel of peace, she would stand be- 
tween her husband and the objects of 
his indignation. On one occasion, to 
supply the necessities of the court, so 
heavy a contribution had been laid 
upon the peasants that their cattle did 
not escape; watching their opportu- 
nity, they, with their wives and chil- 
dren, threw themselves in the queen’s 
path, filling the air with their cries, 
and conjuring her to prevent their ut- 
ter ruin. Hedwige, deeply affected, 
dismounted from her palfrey, and, 
kneeling by their side, besought her 
husband not to sanction so flagrant an 
act of oppression ; and when the satis- 
fied peasants retired fully indemnified 
for their loss, she is said to have ex- 
claimed, “Their cattle are restored, 
but who will recompense them for 
their tears?’ Having reduced the 
country to obedience, it was time for 
Wladislas to turn his attention to his 
Lithuanian territories, more especially 
Russia Nigra, which, although gov- 
erned by its own princes, was com- 
pelled to do homage to the house of 
Jagello. Pomerania, which by his 
marriage articles he was pledged to 
recover for Poland, had been usurp- 
ed by the Feutonic Knights, who, sen- 
sible with how formidable an opponent 
they had to contend, endeavored to 
frustrate his intentions, first by carry- 
ing fire and sword into Lithuania, and 
then by exciting a revolution in favor 
of Duke Andrew, to whom, as well as 
to the heathen nobles, the alliance (by 
which their country was rendered de- 
pendent on Poland) was displeasing. 
Olgerd, the father of Wladislas, was a 
fierce pagan, and his thirteen sons, if 
we except the elder, inherited his cru- 
elty, treachery, and rapacity. The 
promised revolution in religion was 
offensive to the majority of the people; 
and, to their shame be it spoken, the 
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Teutonic Knights (whose order was 
first established to defend the Chris- 
tian faith against the assaults of infi- 
dels) scrupled not to adopt a crooked 
policy, and, by inciting the Lithuan- 
ians against their sovereign, threw 
every impediment in the way of their 
conversion. Before the king had any 
suspicion of his intentions, the grand- 
master had crossed the frontiers, the 
duchy was laid waste, and many im- 
portant fortresses were already in the 
hands of the order. 

Wladislas, then absent in Upper 
Poland, despatched Skirgello into 
Lithuania, who, though haughty, licen- 
tious, and revengeful, was a brave and 
skilful general. Duke Andrew fled 
before the forces of his brother, and 
the latter attacked the Knights with 
an impetuosity that compelled them 
speedily to evacuate their conquests. 
The arrival of the king, with a number 
of learned prelates, and a large body 
of clergy, proved he was quite in 
earnest regarding the conversion of 
his subjects, hitherto immersed in the 
grossest and most degrading idola- 
try. Trees, serpents, vipers, were 
the inferior objects of their adoration ; 
gloomy forests and damp caverns their 
temples ; and the most disgusting and 
venomous reptiles were cherished in 
every family as household gods. But, 
as with the eastern Magi, fire was the 
principal object of the Lithuanian wor- 
ship; priests were appointed whose 
office it was to tend the sacred flame, 
their lives paying the penalty if it 
were allowed to expire. At Wilna, 
the capital of the duchy, was a temple 
of the sun; and should that luminary 
chance to be eclipsed, or even clouded, 
the people fled thither in the utmost 
terror, eager to appease the deity by 
rivers of human blood, which poured 
forth at the command of the Ziutz, or 
high priest, the victims vieing with 
each other in the severity of their self- 
inflicted torments. 

As the most effectual method of at 
once removing the errors of this infat- 
uated people, Wladislas ordered the 
forests to be cut down, the serpents to 
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be crushed under the feet of his sol- 
diers, and, after extinguishing with 
his own hand the sacred fires, he 
caused the temples to be demolished ; 
thus demonstrating to the Lithuanians 
the impotency of their gods. With 
the cowardice ever attendant on ig- 
norance and superstition, the pagans 
cast themselves with their faces to the 
earth, expecting to see the sacrilegious 
strangers blasted by the power of the 
profaned element; but, no such results 
following, they gradually lost confi- 
dence in their deities, and of their own 
free will desired to be instructed in the 
doctrines of Christ. Their theological 
knowledge was necessarily confined to 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, and 
a day was fixed for the commencement 
of the ceremony of baptism. As, on 
account of the number of catechumens, 
it was impossible to administer the sac- 
rament to each individual separately, 
the nobles and their families, after 
leaving the sacred font, prepared to act 
as sponsors to the people, who, being 
divided into groups of either sex, were 
sprinkled by the bishops and priests, 
every division receiving the same 
name. 

Hedwige had accompanied her hus- 
band. to Lithuania, and was gratified 
by witnessing the zeal with which he 
assisted the priests in their arduous 
undertaking ; whilst Wladislas, aware 
of the value of his young auxiliary, 
was not disappointed by the degree of 
enthusiastic veneration with which the 
new Christians regarded the sovereign 
who, at the age of sixteen, had con- 
ferred upon them peace and the light 
of the true faith. Hedwige was admi- 
rably adapted for this task: in her 
character there was no alloy of pas- 
sion, pride, or frivolity ; an enemy to 
the luxury and pomp which her sex 
and rank might have seemed to war- 
rant, her fasts were rigid and her 
bodiiy mortifications severe. Neither 
did her fervor abate during her sojourn 
in tne duchy. By her profuse liber- 
ality the cathedral of St. Stanislas of 
Wilna was completed. Nor did she 
neglect the other churches and reli- 
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gious foundations which, by her advice, 
her husband commenced in the prin- 
cipal cities of his kingdom. Before 
quitting Lithuania, the queen’s heart 
was wrung by the intelligence she re- 
ceived of a domestic tragedy of the 
deepest dye. Her mother, the holy 
and virtuous Elizabeth of Hungary, 
had during a popular insurrection 
been put to a cruel death; whilst 
her sister Maria, who had fallen into 
the power of the rebel nobles, having 
narrowly escaped the same fate, was 
confined in an isolated fortress, subject 
to the most rigorous and ignominious 
treatment. 

Paganism being at length thor- 
oughly rooted out of Lithuania, a bish- 
opric firmly established at Wilna, and 
the seven parishes in its vicinity amply 
supplied with ecclesiastics, Wladislas, 
preparatory to his return to Poland, 
appointed his brother Skirgello viceroy 
of the duchy. This was a fatal error. 
The proud barbarians, little disposed 
to dependence on a country they had 
been accustomed to despoil at pleas- 
ure, writhed under the yoke of the 
fierce tyrant, whose rule soon became 
odious, and whose vices were rendered 
more apparent by the contrast which 
his character presented to that of his 
cousin Vitowda, whom, as a check 
upon his well-known ferocity, Wlad- 
islas had designated as his colleague. 
Scarcely had the court returned to 
Poland, when the young prince, ami- 
able, brave, and generous, by oppos- 
ing his cousin’s unjust and cruel ac- 
tions, drew upon himself the vengeance 
of the latter, and, in order to save his 
life, was obliged to seek refuge in 
Pomerania, from whence, as his hon- 
or and patriotism alike forbade his 
assisting the Teutonic Knights in 
their designs upon his country, he 
applied to the king for protection. 

Wladislas, of a weak and jealous 
disposition, was, however, at the time 
too much occupied in attending to foul 
calumnies uttered against the spotless 
virtue of his queen to give heed to 
the application. Notwithstanding the 
prudence of her general conduct, and 
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the tender devotion evinced by Hed- 
wige toward her husband, the admi- 
ration which her beauty and sweet- 
ness of disposition commanded from 
all who approached her was a contin- 
ual thorn in his side. Her former love 
for the Duke of Austria and repug- 
nance to himself haunted him night 
and day, until he actually conceived 
suspicions injurious to her fidelity. In 
the polluted atmosphere of a court 
there were not wanting those who, for 
their own aggrandizement, were base 
enough to resort to falsehood in order 
to destroy an influence at which the 
wicked alone had cause to tremble. 
It was whispered in the ear of the un- 
fortunate monarch that his queen had 
held frequent, and of course clandes- 
tine, interviews with Duke William, 
until, half frantic, he one day publicly 
reproached her, and, turning to the 
assembled bishops, wildly demanded a 
divorce. The proud nobles indignant- 
ly interposed, many a blade rattled in 
its sheath, eager to vindicate the inno- 
cence of one who, in their eyes, was 
purity itself; but Hedwige calmly 
arose, and with matronly dignity de- 
manded the name of her accuser, and 
a solemn trial, according to the custom 
of her country. There was a dead 
silence, a pause; and then, trembling 
and abashed before the virtue he had 
maligned, the Vice-chamberlain Gnie- 
wosz, before mentioned as the friend 
of Duke William (whose wealth he 
had not failed to appropriate), stepped 
reluctantly forward. A murmur of 
surprise and wrath resounded through 
the council-chamber: many a sword 
was drawn, as though eager for the 
blood of the offender; but the eccle- 
siastics having at length calmed the 
tumult, the case was appointed to be 
judged at the diet of Wislica. 

The queen’s innocence was affirmed 
on oath by herself and her whole 
household, after which the castellain, 
John Tenezynski, with twelve knights 
of noble blood and unsullied honor, 
solemnly swore to the falsehood of the 
accusation, and, throwing down their 
gauntlets, defied to mortal combat all 
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who should gainsay their assertion. 
None, however, appeared to do battle 
in so bad a cause ; and the convicted 
traitor, silenced and confounded, sank 
on his knees, confessed his guilt, and 
implored the mercy of her he had so 
foully aspersed. The senate, in def- 
erence to the wishes of Hedwige, 
spared his life ; but he was compelled 
to crouch under a bench, imitate the 
barking of a dog, and declare that, 
like that animal, he had dared to snarl 
against his chaste and virtuous sover- 
eign.* This done, he was deprived of 
his office, and banished the court; and 
Wladislas hastened to beg the forgive- 
ness of his injured wife. 

Meanwhile Prince Vitowda, despair- 
ing of assistance and pressed on all 
sides, after much hesitation joined the 
Teutonic Knights in an ineursion 
against Lithuania. The country was 
invaded by a numerous army, the 
capital taken by storm, abandoned to 
pillage, and finally destroyed by fire ; 
no less than fourteen thousand of the 
inhabitants perishing in the flames, 
beside numbers who were massacred 
without distinction of sex or age. 
Fortunately the upper city was gar- 
risoned by Poles, who determined to 
hold out to the last. The slight forti- 
fications were speedily destroyed ; but, 
being immediately repaired, the siege 
continued so long that Skirgello had 
time to assemble an army before 
which the besiegers were eventually 
obliged to retreat. Vitowda, now too 
deeply compromised to draw back, 
though thwarted in his designs on Up- 
per Wilna, gained possession of many 
of the frontier towns, and, encouraged 
by success, aimed at nothing less than 
the independent sovereigaty of Lithu- 
ania. He was, however, opposed dur- 

* This was a portion of the punishment special- 
ly awarded by the penal code of Poland to the 
crime of calumny. Like many other punishments 
of those ages, it was symbolical in its character. 
(See the valuable work of Albert du Boys, His- 
toire du Droit Criminel des Peuples Modernes, liv. ii.. 
chap. vii.) Similar penalties had been common in 
Poland from early times. Thus we find Boleslas 
the Great inviting to a banquet and vapor bath no- 
bles who had been guilty of some transgression ; 
after the bath he administered a paternzl reproof 


-and castigation. Hence the Polish proverb, “to 
give a person a bath,”’ 
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ing two or three campaigns by Wlad- 
islas in person, until, wearied of the 
war, the king had the weakness not 
only to sue for peace, but to invest 
Vitowda with the government of the 
duchy. This, as might be expected, 
gave great umbrage to Skirgello, and 
to another brother, Swidrigal, so that 
Lithuania, owing to the ambition of 
the rival princes, became for some 
time the theatre of civil discord. 
Among her other titles to admira- 
tion, we must not omit to mention that 
Hedwige was a munificent patroness 
of learning. She hastened to re-estab- 
lish the college built by Casimir IL., 
founded and endowed a magnificent 
university at Prague for the education 
of the Lithuanian youth, and super- 
intended the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Polish, writing with 
her own hands the greater part of the 
New Testament. Her work was in- 
terrupted during her husband’s ab- 
sence by the attack of the Hungarians 
on the frontiers of Poland ; and it was 
then that, laying aside the weakness 
of her sex, she felt herself called upon 
to supply his place. A powerful army 
was levied, of which this youthful 
heroine assumed the command, direct- 
ing the councils of the generals, and 
sharing the privations of the meanest 
soldier. When she appeared on horse- 
back in the midst of the troops, nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm of these 
hardy warriors; and the simplicity 
with which they obeyed the slightest 
order of their queen was touching in 
the extreme. Hedwige led her forces 
into Russia Nigra, and, partly by force 
of arms, partly by skilful negotiations, 
succeeded in reconquering the whole 
of that vast province, which her father 
Lewis had detached from the Polish 
crown in order to unite it to that of 
his beloved Hungary. This act of in- 
jusiice was repaired by his daughter, 
who thus endeared her name to the 
memory of succeeding generations. 
The conquering army proceeded to 
Silesia, then usurped by the Duke of 
Oppelen, where they were equally suc- 
cessful; so that Wladislas was in- 
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debted for the brightest trophies of his 
reign to the heroism of his wife. 
Encouraged by her past success, 
he determined to reconduct her into 
Lithuania, in hopes by her means to 
settle the ,dissensions of the rival 
princes. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1393, they proceeded thither, when 
the disputants, subdued by the irresisti- 
ble charm of her manners, agreed to 
refer their claims to her arbitration. 
Of a solid and mature judgment, Hed- 
wige succeeded in pacifying them; and 
then, by mutual consent, they entered 
into a solemn compact that in their 
future differences, instead of resorting 
to arms, they would submit their cause 
unreservedly to the arbitration of the 
young Queen of Poland. 
Notwithstanding its restoration to 
internal tranquillity, this unfortunate 
duchy was continually laid waste by 
the Teutonic Knights ; and Wladislas, 
determined to hazard all on one de- 
cisive battle, commanded forces to be 
levied not only in Lithuania, but in 
Poland. Before the preparations were 
completed, an interview was arranged 
to take place between the king and 
the grand-master, Conrad de Jungen; 
but the nobility, fearing lest the irrita- 
ble temper of Wladislas would prove 
an insurmountable obstacle to all ac- 
commodation, implored him to allow 
the queen to supply his place. On his 
consent, Hedwige, accompanied by the 
ecclesiastics, the barons, and a mag- 
nificent retinue, proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous, where she was met by 
Conrad and the principal knight-com- 
manders of the order. The terms 
she proposed were equitable, and more 
lenient than the Teutonic Knights had 
any reason to expect; but, under one 
trifling pretext or another, they refused 
the restitution of the usurped territo- 
ries on which the king naturally in- 
sisted, and the queen was at length 
obliged to return, prophesying, says 
the chronicler, that, after her death, 
their perversity would receive its de- 
served punishment at the hands of her 
husband. Her prediction was fulfilled. 
Some years afterward, on the plains 
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between Grunnervaldt and Tannen- 
berg, the grand-master, with fifty thou- 
sand knights, was slain, and by this 
decisive victory the order was placed 
at the mercy of Poland, though, from 
the usual indecision of its king, the 
fruits of this splendid action were less 
than might have been expected. 

Until her early death, Hedwige con- 
tinued the guardian angel of that be- 
loved country for which she had made 
her first and greatest sacrifice; and it 
is likely that but for her watchfulness, 
its ingerests would have been frequent- 
ly compromised by the Lithuanian 
union. Acting on this principle, she 
refused to recognize the investiture of 
her husband’s favorite, the Palatine of 
Cracow, with the perpetual fief of 
Podolia; and, undazzled by the appa- 
rent advantages offered by an expe- 
dition against the Tartars headed by 
the great Tamerlane, she forbade the 
Polish generals to take part in a cam- 
paign which, owing to the rashness of 
Vitowda, terminated so fatally. 

It was shortly after her unsuccess- 
ful interview with the Teutonic Knights 
that, by the death of her sister Maria, 
the crown of Hungary (which ought 
to have devolved on her husband Sig- 
ismund) became again an object of 
contention. The Hungarians, attract- 
ed by the report of her moderation, 
wisdom, and even military skill—not an 
uncommon accomplishment in females 
of those times—determined to offer it 
to Hedwige; but her brother-in-law, 
trusting to her sense of justice, hast- 
ened to Cracow, praying her not to ac- 
cept the proposal, and earnestly solicit- 
ing her alliance. The queen, whom 
ambition had no power to dazzle, con- 
sented, and a treaty advantageous to 
Poland was at once concluded. 

Hedwige was a good theologian, and 
well read in the fathers and doctors of 
the Church; the works of St. Bernard 
and St. Ambrose, the revelations of St. 
Bridget, and the sermons of holy men, 
being the works in which she most de- 
lighted. In Church music she was an 
enthusiast ; and not long after the 
completion of the convent of the Vis- 
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itation, which she had caused to be 
erected near the gates of Cracow, she 
founded the Benedictine abbey of the 
Holy Cross, where office was daily 
recited in the Sclavonian language, 
after the custom of the order at 
Prague. She also instituted a college 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
where the Psalms were daily chant- 
ed, after an improved method, by six- 
teen canons. 

It was toward the close of the year 
1398 that, to the great delight of her 
subjects, it became evident that the 
union of Wladislas and Hedwige would 
at length be blessed with offspring. To 
see the throne filled by a descendant 
of their beloved sovereign had been 
the dearest wish of the Polish people, 
and fervent had been the prayers of- 
fered for this inestimable blessing. 
The enraptured Wladislas hastened to 
impart his expected happiness to most 
of the Christian kings and princes, not 
forgetting the Supreme Pontiff, Boni- 
face IX., by whom the merits of the 
young queen were so well appreciated 
that, six years after her accession, he 
had addressed to her a letter, written 
with his own hand, in which he thanked 
her for her affectionate devotion to the 
Catholic Church, and informed her 
that, although it was impossible he 
could accede to all the applications 
which might be transmitted to the Holy 
See on behalf of her subjects, yet, by 
her adopting a confidential sign-man- 
ual, those requests to which she indi- 
vidually attached importance should 
be immediately granted. The Holy 
Father hastened to reply in the warm- 
est terms to the king’s communication, 
promising to act as sponsor to the 
child, who, if a boy, he desired might 
be named after himself. 

Unfortunately, some time before the 
queen’s delivery, it became necessary 
for her husband to quit Cracow, in 
order to direct an expedition against 
his old enemies the Teutonic Knights. 
During his absence, he wrote a long 
letter, in which, after desiring that the 
happy event might be attended with 
all possible magnificence, he entered 
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into a minute detail of the devices and 
embroidery to be used in the adorn- 
ment of the bed and chamber, particu- 
larly requesting that the draperies and 
hangings might not lack gold, pearls, 
or precious stones. This ostentatious 
display, though excusable in a fond 
husband and a powerful monarch about 
to behold the completion of his dearest 
wishes, was by no means in consonance 
with Hedwige’s intense love of Chris- 
tian simplicity and poverty. We find 
her addressing to her husband these 
few touching words, expressing, as the 
result proved, that presentiment of her 
approaching end which has often been 
accorded to saintly souls: “Seeing that 
I have so long renounced the pomps 
of this world, it is not on that treach- 
erous couch—to so many the bed of 
death—that I would willingly be sur- 
rounded by their glitter. It is not by 
the help of gold or gems that I hope 
to render myself acceptable to that Al- 
mighty Father who has mercifully re- 
moved from me the reproach of bar- 
renness, but rather by resignation to 
his will, and a sense of my own noth- 
ingness.” It was remarked after this 
that the queen became more recollect- 
ed than ever, spending whole hours in 
meditation, bestowing large alms, not 
only on the distressed of her own 
country, but on such pilgrims as pre- 
sented themselves, and increasing her 
exterior mortifications ; wearing a hair 
shirt during Lent, and using the disci- 
pline in a manner which, considering 
her condition, might have been deemed 
injudicious. She had ever made a 
point of spending the vigil of the anni- 
versary of her early sacrifice at the 
foot of the veiled crucifix, but on this 
occasion, not returning at her usual 
hour, one of her Hungarian attendants 
sought her in the cathedral, then but 
dimly lighted by the massy silver lamp 
suspended before the tabernacle. It 
was bitterly cold, the wind was moan- 
ing through the long aisles, but there, 
on the marble pavement, in an ecsta- 
ey which rendered her insensible to 
bodily sufferings, lay Hedwige, she 
having continued in this state of ab- 
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straction from the termination of 
complin, at which she invariably 
assisted. 

At length, on the 12th of June, 1399, 
this holy queen gaye birth to a daugh- 
ter, who was immediately baptized in 
the cathedral of Cracow, receiving 
from the Pope’s legate, at the sacred 
font, the name of Elizabeth Bonifacia. 
The babe was weak and sickly, and 
the condition of the mother so precari- 
ous that a messenger was despatched 
to the army urging the immediate re- 
turn of Wladislas. He arrived in time 
to witness the last sigh of his so ar- 
dently desired child, though his disap- 
pointment was completely merged in 
his anxiety for his wife. By the ad- 
vice of the physicians it had been de- 
termined to conceal the death of the 
infant, but their precautions were vain. 
At the very moment it occurred, Hed- 
wige herself announced it to her as- 
tonished attendants, and then humbly 
asked for the last sacraments of the 
Church, which she received with the 
greatest fervor. She, however, lin- 
gered until the 17th of July, when, the 
measure of her merits and good works 
being full, she went to appear before 
the tribunal of that God whom she had 
sought to glorify on earth. She died 
before completing her twenty-ninth 
year. 

A few days previously she had taken 
a tender leave of her distracted hus- 
band; and, mindful to the last of the 
interests of Poland, she begged him to 
espouse her cousin Anne, by whose 
claim to the throne of the Piasts his 
own would be strengthened. She then 
drew off her nuptial ring, as if to de- 
tach herself from all human ties, and 
placed it upon his finger, and although, 
from motives of policy, Wladislas suc- 
cessively espoused three wives, he 
religiously preserved this memorial 
of her he had valued the most; be- 
queathing it as a precious relic (and a 
memento to be faithful to the- land 
which Hedwige had so truly loved) to 
the Bishop of Cracow, who had saved 
his life in battle. Immediately after 
her funeral, he retired to his Russian 
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province, nor could he for some time 
be prevailed upon to return and as- 
sume the duties of sovereignty. 

There was another mourner fér her 
loss, William of Austria, wht, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his 
subjects, had remained single for her 
sake. He was at length prevailed 
upon to espouse the Princess Jane of 
Naples, but did not long survive the 
union. 

The obsequies of Hedwige were 
celebrated by the Pope’s legate with 
becoming magnificence. All that 
honor and respect from which she 
had sensitively shrunk during life was 
lavished on her remains; she was 
interred in the cathedral of Cracow 
on the left of the high altar; her 
memory was embalmed by her people’s 
love, and was sanctified in their eyes. 
Numerous miracles are said to have 
been performed at her tomb: thither 
the afflicted in mind and body flocked 
to obtain through her intercession that 
consolation which during her life she 
hadso cheerfully bestowed. Contrary to 
the general expectation, she was never 
canonized ;* her name, however, con- 
tinued to be fondly cherished by the 
Poles, and by the people who under 
God were indebted to her for their 
first knowledge of Christianity, and of 
whom she might justly be styled the 
apostle. On her monument was 
graven a Latin inscription styling her 
the “Star of Poland,” enumerating 
her virtues, lamenting her loss, and 
imploring the King of Glory to receive 
her into his heavenly kingdom. 

The life of Hedwige is her best 
eulogium. As it has been seen, she 
combined all the qualities not only of 
her own, but of a more advanced age. 
The leisure which she could snatch 
from the affairs of government she 
employed in study, devotion, and works 
of charity. True to her principles, 
she at her death bequeathed her jew- 
els and other personal property in 
trust to the bishop and castellain of 


* Polish writers give her the title of saint, though 
her name is not inserted in the Martyrologies.— 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, October 17th. 
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Cracow, for the foundation of a col- 
lege in that city. Two years after- 


_ ward her wishes were carried into 


effect, and the first stone was laid of 
the since celebrated university. 

Wladislas survived his wife thirty- 
five years. In his old age he was 
troubled by a return of his former 
jealousy, thereby continually embit- 
tering the life of his queen, a Lithuan- 
ian princess, who, although exculpat- 
ed by oath, as Hedwige had formerly 
been, was less fortunate, inasmuch as 
she was the continual victim of fresh 
suspicions. The latter years of his 
reign were much disturbed by the hos- 
tilities of the Emperor Sigismund, and 
by the troubles occasioned in Lithu- 
ania by the rebels, who had again 
combined with the Teutonic Knights. 

Wladislas died in 1434, at the age 
of eighty years. It is said that he 
contracted his mortal sickness by be- 
ing tempted to remain exposed too. 
long to the night air, captivated by 
the sweet notes of a nightingale. Not- 
withstanding his faults, this monarch 
had many virtues ; his piety was great, 
and he practised severe abstinences ; 
and although he at times gave way to 
a suspicious temper, his general char- 
acter was trusting, frank, and generous 
even to imprudence. His suspicions, 
in fact, did not originate with himself. 
They sprang, in the case of both his 
wives, from the tongues of calumnia- 
tors, to whom he listened with a hasty 
credulity. He raised the glory and 
extended and consolidated the domin- 
ion of Poland. He was succeeded by 
his son, a child of eleven years, who 
had previously been elected to the 
throne, but not until Jagello had con- 
firmed and even enlarged the privileges 
of the nobles. His tardy consent, at 
the diet of Jedlin, roused their pride, 
so that it was not until four years later 
that they solemnly gave their adhe- 
sion. 

It has not been our purpose to give 
more than a page out of the Polish 
annals illustrative of the patriotic and 
Christian spirit of sacrifice for which 
Poland’s daughters have, down to the 
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present day, been no less noted than 
her sons. The mind naturally reverts 
to the late cruel struggle in which this 
generous people has once more succumb- 
ed to the overwhelming power of Rus- 
sia, and her unscrupulous employment 
of the gigantic forces at her command. 
Europe has looked on ‘apathetically, 
and, after a few feeble diplomatic re- 
monstrances, has allowed the sacrifice to 
be completed. But the cause of Poland 
is essentially the cause of Catholicism 
and of the Church; and this, perhaps, 
may account for the small degree of 
sympathy it has awakened in Euro- 
pean governments. Russia’s repres- 
sion of her insurgent subjects became 
from the first a religious persecution. 
Her aim is not to Russify, but to de- 
catholicize Poland. The insurrection, 
quenched in blood, has been followed 
by a wholesale deportation of Poles in- 
to the eastern Russian provinces, where, 
with their country, it is hoped they 
will, ere long, lose also their faith. 
These are replaced by Russian colon- 
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ists transplanted into Poland. To 
crush, extirpate, and deport the nobil- 
ity—to leave the lower class alone 
upon'the soil, who, deprived of their 
clergy—martyred, exiled, or in bonds 
—may become an easy conquest to the 
dominant schism—such is the plan of 
the autocrat, as we have beheld it ac- 
tively carried out with all its accom- 
panying horrors of sacrilege and ruth- 
less barbarity. One voice alone—that 
of the Father of Christendom—has 
been raised to stigmatize these revolt- 
ing excesses, and to reprove the ini- 
quity of “persecuting Catholicism in 
order to put down rebellion.”* The 
same voice has exhorted us to pray 
for our Polish brethren, and has en- 
couraged that suffering people to seek 
their deliverance from the just and 
compassionate Lord of all. 

* The terms of the Holy Father’s address have 
been strangely exaggerated in many continental 
journals, where he is made to refer to the subject 
politically, and loudly to proclaim the justice of 
the Polish insurrection in that regard. The Pope 


entirely restricted his animadversions on the Czar 
to his persecution of the faith of his subjects. 
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In tracing the progress of the various 
branches of science during the Middle 
Ages, there is nothing more striking 
than the slow stages by which a 
knowledge of the truth was reached 
on the subject of the earth’s form, and 
the relative positions of the various 


countries which compose it. Though 
from the very earliest period the sub- 
ject necessarily occupied a consider- 
able amount of attention, and though 
facts began to be observed bearing 
upon it in the first ages after the diffu- 
sion of mankind, and were largely mul- 
tiplied in proportion as the formation 
of colonies and intercommunication for 
purposes of commerce or war became 
more frequent, yet we find very little 


advance made in geographical know- 
ledge from the days of Ptolemy, when 
the observations of the ancients were 
most systematically collected and ar- 
ranged, till some centuries after, when 
the maritime enterprise of the Portu- 
guese impelled them to the series of 
discoveries which led to the doubling 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and in- 
cited the genius of Columbus to the 
discovery of a new world. 

The cause of this slow advance of 
geographical, in comparison with other 
branches of knowledge, was owing in 
some measure to the absence of any 
exact records of the discoveries made, 
by which they might have been com- 
municated to others, and become the 
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starting-point for further investiga- 
tions; but still more to the imperfect 
means of navigation in existence, and 
to those barbarian uprisings and migra- 
tions which for centuries, at least, were 
perpetually changing the state of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and, by removing the 
landmarks of nations, obliging geog- 
raphy to begin as it were anew. 
During the whole of this period, how- 
ever, we find evidences of the patient 
cultivation of this, as of all other 
branches of human knowledge, within 
the walls of those monastic institutions 
which ignorant prejudice still regards 
as the haunts of idleness, but to which 
the learned of all creeds and countries 
acknowledge their deep debt of obliga- 
tion. Formal accounts of some dis- 
tant land, either written by the travel- 
ler himself or recorded from the oral 
information he communicated ; histori- 
cal chronicles, in which not alone the 
events, but all that was known of the 
country is recorded, and maps in which 
the position ef various places is at- 
tempted to be laid down, were to be 
found in every monastery both on the 
continent and in our own island. The 
holy men, too, who preached the gos- 
pel to pagan nations were usually care- 
ful also to enlarge their contempora- 
ries’ knowledge concerning the places 
and the people among whom they la- 
bored. Thus the great St. Boniface 
not only converted the Sclavonic na- 
tions to Catholic truth, but, at the spe- 
cial injunction of the Pope, wrote an 
account of them and of their country. 
St. Otho, bishop of Bamberg, did the 
same for the countries upon the shores 
of the Baltic; the holy monk Anscaire 
for Scandinavia, where he carried on 
his apostolic labors; and many others 
might be mentioned. 

Among the most valuable of the 
contributions to the geography of the 
Middle Ages were those furnished by 
some monks of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, who in the middle of the thirteenth 
century penetrated into the remote 
east, on special missions to the bar- 
barian hordes that then threatened 
the very existence of religion and civ- 


ilization, and whose enterprises, em- 
barked in at the call of duty, are in 
many respects interesting. 

History, whether ancient or modern, 
has few chapters so remarkable as 
that which records the rise of the 
Mongol power. A great chief, who 
had ruled over an immense horde of 
this hitherto pastoral people, died, leav- 
ing his eldest son an infant, and unable 
to command the adhesion of his rude 
subjects. The young chief, as he 
grew to man’s estate, found his horde 
dispersed, and only a few families will- 
ing to acknowledge his sway. Deter- 
mined, however, to regain his power 
and carry out the ambitious design 
which he had formed of conquering 
the world, he caused an assembly of 
the whole people to be summoned on 
the banks of the Selinga. At this as- 
sembly one of the wise men of the 
tribes announced that he had had a vis- 
ion, in which he saw the great God, the 
disposer of kingdoms, sitting upon his 
throne in council, and heard him decree 
that the young chief should be “ Zingis 
Khan,” or “Greatest Chief” of the 
earth. The shouts of the Mongols 
testified their readiness to accept the 
decree; Zingis Khan was raised to 
supreme power over the whole Mongol 
race. He soon subdued the petty op- 
position of his neighbors, and, establish- 
ing the seat of his empire at Karako- 
rum, spread his conquests in every 
direction with extraordinary rapidity, 
and died the ruler of many nations, 
bequeathing his power to sons and 
grandsons as warlike and ambitious 
as himself. One of these, Batoo Khan, 
invaded Europe with an immense 
army. He overran Russia, taking 
Moscow and its other principal places ; 
subdued Poland and burnt Cracow; 
defeated the king of Hungary in a 
great battle; penetrated to Breslau, 
which he burned; and defeated, near 
Liegnitz, an army composed of Chris- 
tian volunteers from all lands;—one 
of the bloodiest battles ever fought 
against the eastern hordes. 

It was four years after this great 
battle, namely, in 1246, and when all 
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Europe was trembling at the expec- 
tation of another invasion of the 
Mongols (who, having devastated the 
country with fire and sword, had re- 
tired loaded with spoils), that two em- 
bassies were despatched by the Pope, 
Innocent IV., to endeavor to induce 
them to stop their progress into Eu- 
rope, and to embrace Christianity. 
These important missions were in- 
trusted to monks of the Franciscan 
order; Jean du Plan Carpini being 
despatched toward the north-east, 
where the camp of Batoo was fixed, 
and Nicholas Ascelin, the year after, 
sent into Syria and Persia. 

Ascelin’s mission, which comprised 
three other monks of the same order 
beside himself, was the most rapidly 
terminated. Following the south of 
the Caspian Sea, the party traversed 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and 
at length reached the Mongol or Tatar 
encampment of Baiothnoy Khan. Be- 
ing “asked their object as they ap- 
proached, the holy men boldly but 
undiplomatically declared that they 
were ambassadors from the head of the 
Christian world, and that their mission 
was to exhort the Tatars to repent of 
their wicked and barbarous’ attacks 
upon God’s people. Being asked what 
presents they brought to the khan, ac- 
cording to eastern custom, they further 
replied that the Pope, as the vicar of 
God, was not accustomed to purchase 
a hearing or favor by such means, 
especially from infidels. The Mongols 
were astonished at this bold language 
used toward a race accustomed to 
strike terror into all who came into 
contact with them. They were still 
more astonished when the holy men 
refused, as a reprehensible act of idol- 
atry, to make the usual genuflexions 
on being admitted to the presence of 
the khan, unless he first became a 
Catholic and acknowledged the Pope’s 
supremacy, when they offered to do so 
for the honor of God and the Church. 
Hitherto the barbarians had borne pa- 
tiently the display of what they doubt- 
less regarded as the idiosyncrasies of 
the good friars, but this last refusal in- 
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cited their rage; the ambassadors and 
their master the Pope were insulted 
and threatened, and it was debated in 
council whether they should not be 
flayed alive, their skins stuffed with 
hay, and sent back to the Pope. The 
interposition of the khan’s mother 
saved their lives, however; but the 
Mongols could never understand how 
the Holy Father, who they found from 
Ascelin kept no army and had gained 
no battles, could have dared to send 
such a message to their victorious mas- 
ter, whom they styled the Som of 
Heaven. Ascelin and his companions 
were treated during their stay with 
scant courtesy, and were dismissed 
with a letter to the Pope from Baioth- 
noy Khan, commanding him, if he 
wished to remain in possession of his 
land and heritage, to come in his own 
person and do homage to him who held 
just sway over the whole earth. They 
reached as speedily as possible the 
nearest Syrian port, and embarked for 
France. They brought back to Eu- 
rope some valuable information re- 
specting the country of the Mongols, 
though small compared with that of 
the othér ambassadors whom we have 
to mention. 

Carpini was a man better fitted for 
the office of ambassador, and able, 
without sacrificing his principles or his 
dignity, to become “all things to all 
men.” He travelled with a numerous 
suite through Bohemia and Poland to 
Kiow, then the Russian capital. A 
quantity of skins and furs was given 
him in the northern capitals, as _pres- 
ents to the Tatar chiefs, and all Eu- 
rope watched with interest the result 
of the embassy. On the banks of the 
Dnieper they first encountered the 
barbarians. The purpose of their 
journey being demanded, they replied 
that they were messengers from the 
Pope to the chief of the Tatar people, 
to desire peace and friendship between 
them, and request that they would em- 
brace the faith of Christ, and desist 
from the slaughter of the Pope’s sub- 
jects, who had never injured or at- 
tempted to injure them. Their bear- 
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ing made a very favorable impression. 
They were conducted to the tent of 
the chief, where they did not hesitate 
to make the usual salutations; and by 
his command post-horses and a Mon- 
gol escort were given them to conduct 
them to Batoo Khan. They found 
him at a place on the borders of the 
Black Sea ; and, before being admitted 
to an audience, had to pass between 
two fires,as a charm to nullify any 
witchcraft or evil intention on their 
parts. They found Batoo seated on 
a raised throne with one of his wives, 
and surrounded by his court. They 
again made the usual genuflexions, 
and then delivered their letters, which 
Batoo Khan read attentively, but with- 
out giving them any reply. For some 
months they were “ trotted about,” with 
a view to show them the wealth, pow- 
er, and magnificence of the people 
they were among; and in order that 
they might communicate at home what 
they saw. ‘The holy men passed Lent 
among the Mongols; and, notwith- 
standing the fatigues they had passed 
through, observed a strict fast, taking, 


‘as their only food for the forty days, 


millet boiled in water, and drinking 
only melted snow. They witnessed 
the imposing ceremony of the investi- 
ture of a Tatar chief, at which a large 
number of feudatory princes were pres- 
ent, with no less than four thousand 
messengers bearing tribute or presents 
from subdued or submitted states. Af- 
ter the investiture, they also were ush- 
ered into the presence; but, alas, the 
gifts intrusted to them and their whole 
substance were already consumed. The 
Tatars, however, considerately dis- 
pensed with this usual part of the pro- 
ceedings; for the coarse garb of the 
monks, contrasting as it did with the 
rich silks and garments of gold and 
silver which they describe as being 
worn generally during the ceremonies, 
must have marked them as men who 

possessed little of this world’s goods. 
The ceremonials of investiture over, 
Carpini was at length called upon to 
deliver his message to the newly- 
appointed khan ; and a reply was given, 
11 
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which he was desired to translate into 
Latin, and convey to the Pope. It 
contained only meaningless expressions 
of good-will; but the fact was, that 
the khan intended to carry the war into 
Europe, though he did not desire to 
give notice of his intent. He offered 
to send with them an ambassador to 
the Pope; but Carpini seems to have 
surmised his purpose, and that this 
ambassador would really be only a 
spy; and he therefore found means to 
evade the offer. They returned home- 
ward through the rigors of a Siberian 
winter, accompanied by several Gen- 
oese, Pisan, and Venetian traders, who, 
following the papal envoys, had found 
their way, in pursuit of commerce, to 
the Tatar encampment. The hard- 
ships the good men endured on the 
return journey were of the most fear- 
fulkind. Often, in crossing the exten- 
sive steppes of that country, they were 
forced to sleep all night upon the 
snow, and found themselves almost 
buried in snow-drifts in the morning. 
Kiow was at length reached; and its 
people, who had given up the adven- 
turous travellers as lost, turned out to 
welcome them, as men returned from 
the grave. The rest of Carpini’s life 
was spent in similar hardships, while 
preaching the gospel to the savage peo- 
ples of Bohemia, Hungary, Denmark, 
and Norway; and death came to him 
with his reward, at qn advanced age, 
in the midst of his apostolic labors. 

A few years after the missions of 
Ascelin and Carpini, another Francis- 
ean, named William Van Ruysbroeck, 
better known as Rubriquis, a native of 
Brabant, was sent by Saint Louis of 
France on a similar errand to the Mon- 
gols, one of whose khans, it was report- 
ed, had embraced Christianity. He 
found the rumor void of foundation ; 
and, though received courteously, as 
Carpini had been, could perceive not 
the slightest disposition among the bar- 
barians to receive or even hear the 
truth. At the camp of Sartach Khan, 
Rubriquis was commanded to appear 
before the chief in his priestly vest- 
ments, and did so, carrying a missal 
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and crucifix in his hands, an attendant 
preceding him‘with a censer, and sing- 
ing the Salve Regina. Everything 
he had with him was examined very 
attentively by the khan and his wives, 
especially the crucifix; but nothing 
came of this curiosity. Like Carpini, 
the party were frequently exposed to 
great privations, both at the encamp- 
ments and on their journeys; and on 
one occasion Rubriquis piously re- 
cords: “If it had not been for the 
grace of God, and the biscuit which 
we had brought with us, we had 
surely perished.” On one journey 
from camp to camp, they travelled 
for five weeks along the banks of 
the Volga, nearly always on foot, 
and often without food. Rubriquis’ 
companion Barthelemi broke down un- 
der the fatigues of the return journey ; 
but Rubriquis persevered alone, and 
traversed an immense extent of coun- 
try, passing through the Caucasus, 
Armenia, and Syria, before he took 
ship for France, to report the failure 
of his mission to the pious king. 
Bootless as these journeys proved, 
so far as their main object was con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that in many 
ways they effected a large amount of 
good. ‘The religious creed of the 
Mongols appears to have been confined 
to a belief in one God, and in a place 
of future rewards and punishments. 
For other doctrines, or for ceremonies 
of religion, they appear to have 
cared little. They trampled the Ca- 
liph of Bagdad, the “successor of the 
Prophet,” beneath their horses’ hoofs 
at the capture of that city; and they 
tolerated at their camps our Christian 
monks, as well as a number of profes- 
sors of the Nestorian heresy. It was 
only on becoming Mohammedans that 
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they, and the kindred but rival race of 
Ottomans, became intolerant. But it 
is to be observed that Islamism, which 
allowed polygamy, and avoided inter- 
ference with their other national habits 
and customs, would be likely to at- 
tract them, in consequence of their re- 
ligious indifference, as naturally as 
Christianity, which sought to impose 
restraints upon their ferocity and sen- 
sualism, would repel them. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the efforts of 
the zealous Franciscans were unsuc- 
cessful. But their zeal and disinter- 
estedness, their irreproachable lives 
and simple manners, were not without 
producing an effect upon the savage 
men with whom their embassies brought 
them into contact; and by their inter- 
course, and that mercantile communi- 
cation for which their travels pioneered 
the way, the conduct of the Mongols 
toward the Christian races was sensi- 
bly affected beneficially, while on the 
other side they taught Europe to re- 
gard the Mongols as a people to be 
feared indeed, and guarded against, 
but not as the demons incarnate they 
had been pictured by the popular im- 
agination. The benefit these devoted 
monks conferred upon the progress of 
science and civilization is scarcely to 
be over-estimated; as not only did 
they acquaint Europe with a number 
of minute, and in the main accurate, 
details respecting a vast tract of coun- 
try previously unknown, and the peo- 
ples by whom it was inhabited, but 
they opened up new realms to com- 
merce, in the exploring of which Marco 
Polo, Clavijo, and subsequent travel- 
lers, pushed onward to China, Japan, 
and India, and prepared the way for 
the great maritime discoveries of the 
succeeding century. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


As I entered the library, which my 
father used for purposes of business 
as well as of study, I saw a gentleman 
who had often been at our house before, 
and whom I knew to be a priest, though 
he was dressed as a working-man of 
the better sort and had on a riding 
coat of coarse materials. He beck- 


oned me to him, and I, kneeling, re- 
ceived his blessing. 

“What, up yet, little one?” he said ; 
“and yet thou must bestir thyself be- 
times to-morrow for prayers. 


These 
are not days in which priests may 
play the sluggard and be found abed 
when the sun rises.” 

“ At what hour must you be on foot, 
reverend father?” my mother asked, 
as sitting down at a table by his side 
she filled his plate with whatever might 
tempt him to eat, the which he seemed 
little inclined to. 

“ Before dawn, good Mrs. Sherwood,” 
he answered; “and across the fields 
into the forest before ever the laboring 
men are astir; and you know best when 
that is.” 

“An if it be so, which I fear it 
must,” my father said, “we must e’en 
have the chapel ready by two o’clock. 
And, goodwife, you should presently 
get that wench to bed.” 

“Nay, good mother,” I cried, and 
threw my arms round her waist, 
“prithee let me sit up to-night ; I can lie 
abed all to-morrow.” So wistfully and 
urgently did I plead, that she, who hail 
grown of late somewhat loth to deny 
any request of mine, yielded to my en- 
treaties, and only willed that I should 
lie down on a settle betwixt her chair 
and the chimney, in which a fagot was 


blazing, though it was summer-time, 
but the weather was chilly. I gazed 
by turns on my mother’s pale face and 
my father’s, which was thoughtful, and 
on the good priest’s, who was in an 
easy-chair, wherein they had compelled 
him to sit, opposite to me on the other 
side of the chimney. He looked, as I 
remember him then, as if in body and 
in mind he had suffered more than 
he could almost bear. 

After some discourse had been min- 
istered betwixt him and my father of 
the journey he had been taking, and 
the friends he had seen since last he 
had visited our house, my mother said, 
in a tremulous voice, “ And now, good 
Mr. Mush, an if it would not pain you 
too sorely, tell us if it be true that your 
dear daughter in Christ, Mrs. Clithe- 
row, has indeed won the martyr’s 
crown, as some letters from York re- 
ported to us a short time back ?” 

Upon this Mr. Mush raised his head, 
which had sunk on his breast, and said, 
“She that was my spiritual daughter 
in times past, and now, as I humbly 
hope, my glorious mother in heaven, 
the gracious martyr Mrs. Clitherow, 
has overcome all her enemies, and 
passed from this mortal life with rare 
and marvellous triumph into the peace- 
able city of God, there to receive a 
worthy crown of endless immortality 
and joy.” His eye, that had been be- 
fore heavy and dim, now shone with 
sudden light, and it seemed as if the 
cord about his heart was loosed, and 
his spirit found vent at last in words 
after a long and painful silence. More 
eloquent still was his countenance than 
his words as he exclaimed, “'Torments 
overcame her not, nor the sweetness of 
life, nor her vehement affection for hus- 
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band and children, nor the flattering 
allurements and deceitful promises of 
the persecutors. Finally, the world, 
the flesh, and the devil overcame her 
not. She, a woman, with invincible 
courage entered combat against them 
all, to defend the ancient faith, wherein 
both she and her enemies were bap- 
tized and gave their promise to God to 
keep the same until death. O sacred 
martyr!” and, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, the good father went 
on, “remember me, I beseech thee 
humbly, in thy perfect charity, whom 
thou hast left miserable behind thee, 
in time past thy unworthy father and 
now most unworthy servant, made ever 
joyful by thy virtuous life, and now 
lamenting thy death and thy absence, 
and yet rejoicing in thy glory.” 

A sob burst from my mother’s breast, 
and she hid her face against my father’s 
shoulder. There was a brief silence, 
during which many quickly - rising 
thoughts passed through my mind. Of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Mach- 
abees and the early Christians; and of 
the great store of blood which had been 
shed of late in this our country, and of 
which amongst the slain were truly mar- 
tyrs, and which were not; of the vision 
in the sky which had been seen at Lich- 
field; and chiefly of that blessed wo- 
man Mrs. Clitherow, whose virtue and 
good works I had often before heard of, 
such as serving the poor and harbor- 
ing priests, and loving God’s Church 
with a wonderful affection greater than 
can be thought of. Then I heard my 
father say, “How was it at the last, 
good Mr. Mush?” I oped my eyes, 
and hung on the lips of the good priest 
even as if to devour his words as he 
gave utterance to them. 

“She refused to be tried by the 
country,” he answered, in a tremulous 
voice; “and so they murthered her.” 

‘How so?” my mother asked, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, as if to 
exclude the mental sight of that which 
she yet sought to know. 

“They pressed her to death,” he 
slowly uttered; “and the last words 
shewas heard to say were ‘ Jesu, Jesu, 
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Jesu! have mercy on me! She was 
in dying about a quarter of an hour, 
and then her blessed spirit was re- 
leased and took its flight to heaven. 
May we die the death of the right- 
eous, and may our last end be like 
hers !” 

Again my mother hid her face in my 
father’s bosom, and methought she said 
not “ Amen” to that prayer; but turn- 
ing to Mr. Mush with a flushed cheek 
and troubled eye, she asked, “ And 
why did the blessed Mrs. Clitherow 
refuse to be tried by the country, rey- 
erend father, and thereby subject her- 
self to that lingering death ?” 

“These were her words when ques- 
tioned and urged on that point,” he an- 
swered, “which sufficiently clear her 
from all accusation of obstinacy or 
desperation, and combine the rare dis- 
cretion and charity which were in her 
at all times: ‘ Alas! quoth she, ‘ if I 
should have put myself on the country, 
evidence must needs have come against 
me touching my harboring of priests 
and the holy sacrifice of the mass in 
my house, which I know none could 
give but only my children and ser- 
vants ; and it would have been to me 
more grievous than a thousand deaths 
if I should have seen any of them 
brought forth before me, to give evi- 
dence against me in so good a cause 
and be guilty of my blood ; and, sec- 
ondly,’ quoth she, ‘I know well the 
country must needs have found me 
guilty to please the council, who so 
earnestly seek my blood, and then all 
they had been accessory to my death 
and damnably offended God. I there- 
fore think, in the way of charity, for 
my part to hinder the country from 
such a sin; and seeing it must needs 
be done, to cause as few to do it as 
might be; and that was the judge him- 
self” So she thought, and thereupon 
she acted, with that single view to 
@od’s glory and the good of men’s 
souls that was ever the passion of her 
fervent spirit.” 

‘“Her children?” my mother mur- 
mured in a faint voice, still hiding her 
face from him. “That little Agnes 
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you used to tell us of, that was so dear 
to her poor mother, how has it fared 
with her ?” 

Mr. Mush answered, “Her happy 
mother sent her hose and shoes to her 
daughter at the last, signifying that 
she should serve God and follow her 
steps of virtue. She was committed 
to ward because she would not betray 
her mother, and there whipped and 
extremely used for that she would not 
go to the church and hear a sermon. 
When her mother was murthered, the 
heretics came to her and said that un- 
less she would go to the church, her 
mother should be put to death. The 
child, thinking to save the life of her 
who had given her birth, went to a 
sermon, and thus they deceived her.” 

“God forgive them!” my father 
ejaculated; and I, creeping to my 
mother’s side, threw my arms about 
her neck, upon which she, caressing 
me, said : 

“ Now thou wilt be up to their de- 
ecits, Conny, if they should practice 
the same arts on thee.” 

“ Mother,” I cried, clinging to her, 
“JT will go with thee to prison and to 
death; but to their church I will not 
go who love not our Blessed Lady.” 

“So help thee God!” my father 
cried, and Jaid his hand on my head. 

“Take heart, good Mrs. Sherwood,” 
Mr. Mush said to my mother, who was 
weeping; “God may spare you such 
trials as those which that sweet saint 
rejoiced in, or he can give you a like 
strength to hers. We have need in 
these times to bear in mind that com- 
fortable saying of holy writ, ‘As your 
day shall your strength be.’” 

“’Tis strange,” my father observed, 
“how these present troubles seem to 
awake the readiness, nay the wish, to 
suffer for truth’s sake. It is like a 
new sense in a soul heretofore but too 
prone to eschew suffering of any sort : 
tis even as the keen breezes of our 
own Cannock Chase stimulate the frame 
to exertions which it would shrink 
from in the duller air of the Trent 
Valley.” 

“Ah! and is it even so with you, 


my friend ?” exclaimed Mr. Mush. 
“From my heart I rejoice at it: such 
thoughts are oftentimes forerypners of 
God’s call to a soul entell' ons for 
his special service.” 

My mother, against whom I was 
leaning since mention had been made 
of Mrs. Clitherow’s daughter, began to 
tremble ; and rising said she would go 
to the chapel to prepare for confession. 
Taking me by the hand, she mounted 
the stairs to the room which was used 
as such since the ancient faith had 
been proscribed. One by one that 
night we knelt at the feet of the good 
shepherd, who, like his Lord, was 
ready to lay down his life for his sheep, 
and were shriven. Then, at two of 
the clock, mass was said, and my pa- 
rents and most of our servants re- 
ceived, and likewise some neighbors 
to whom notice had been sent in se- 
cret of Mr. Mush’s coming. When 
my mother returned from the altar to 
her seat, I marvelled at the change in 
her countenance. She who had been 
so troubled before the coming of the 
Heavenly Guest into her breast, wore 
now so serene and joyful an aspect, 
that the looking upon her at that time 
wrought in me a new and comfortable 
sense of the greatness of that divine 
sacrament. I found not the thought 
of death frighten me then; for albeit 
on that night I for the first time fully 
arrived at the knowledge of the peril 
and jeopardy in which the Catholics of 
this land do live; nevertheless this 
knowledge awoke in me more exulta- 
tion than fear. I had seen precautions 
used, and reserves maintained, of which 
I now perceived the cause. For some 
time past my parents had prepared the 
way for this no-longer-to-be-deferred 
enlightenment. The small account 
they had taught me to make of the 
wealth and comforts of this perishable 
world, and the histories they had re- 
counted to me of the sufferings of 
Christians in the early times of the 
Church, had been directed unto this 
end. They had, as it were, laid the 
wood on the altar of my heart, which 
they prayed might one day burn into 
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a flame. And now when, by reason 
of the discourse I had heard touching 
Mrs. Clitherow’s blessed but painful 
end fof harboring of priests in her 
house, and the presence of one under 
our roof, I took heed that the danger 
_ had come nigh unto our own doors, my 
heart seemed to beat with a singular 
joy. Childhood sets no great store on 
lite: the passage from this world to 
the next is not terrible to such as have 
had no shadows cast on their paths by 
their own or others’ sins. Heaven is 
not a far-off region to the pure in 
heart; but rather a home, where God, 
as St. Thomas sings, 


** Vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria.” 


But, ah me! how transient are 
the lights and shades which flit across 
the childish mind! and how mutable 
the temper of youth, never long im- 
pressed by any event, however grave! 
Not many days after Mr. Mush’s visit 
to our house, another letter from the 


Countess of Surrey came into my 
hand, and drove from my thoughts for 
the time all but the matters therein 
disclosed. 


“Sweet Mistress Constance” 
(my lady wrote),—*In my last letter 
I made mention, in an obscure fashion, 
of a secret which my lord had told 
me! touching a matter of great weight 
which Higford, his grace’s steward, 
had let out to him; and now that the 
whole world is speaking of what was 
then in hand, and that troubles have 
come of it, I must needs relieve my 
mind by writing thereof to her who is 
the best friend I have in the world, if 
I may judge by the virtuous counsel 
and loving words her letters do con- 
tain. ’Tis like you have heard some- 
what of that same matter, Mistress 
Constance; for much talk has been 
ministered anent it since I wrote, 
amongst people of all sorts, and with 
various intents to the hindering or the 
promoting thereof. I mean touching 
the marriage of his grace the Duke of 
Norfolk with the Queen of Scots, 
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which is much desired by some, and 
very little wished for by others, My 
lord, as is reasonable in one of his 
years and of so noble a spirit, and his 
sister, who is in all things the counter- 
part of her brother, have set their 
hearts thereon since the first inkling 
they had of it; for this queen had so 
noted a fame for her excellent beauty 
and sweet disposition that it has 
wrought in them an extraordinary 
passionate desire to title her mother, 
and to see their father so nobly mated, 
though not more than he deserves ; 
for, as my lord says, his grace’s estate 
in England is worth little less than the 
whole realm of Scotland, in the ill 
state to which the wars have reduced 
it; and when he is in his own tennis- 
court at Norwich, he thinks himself as 
great as a king. 

“As a good wife, I should wish 
as my lord does; and indeed this 
marriage, Mistress Constance, would 
please me well; for the Queen of 
Scots is Catholic, and methinks if his 
grace were to wed her, there might 
arise some good out of it to such as 
are dependent on his grace touching 
matters of religion; and since Mr. 
Martin has gone beyond seas, ’tis very 
little I hear in this house but what is 
contrary to the teaching I had at my 
grandmother’s. My lord saith this 
queen’s troubles will be ended if she 
doth marry his grace, for so Higford 
has told him; but when I spoke there- 
of to my Lady Lumley, she prayed 
God his grace’s might not then begin, 
but charged me to be silent thereon 
before my Lord Arundel, who has 
greatly set his heart on this match. 
She said words were in every one’s 
mouth concerning this marriage which 
should never have been spoken of but 
amongst a few. ‘Nan,’ quoth she, ‘if 
Phil and thou do let your children’s 
tongues wag anent a matter which 
may well be one of life and death, 
more harm may come of it than can 
well be thought of’ So prithee, Mis- 
tress Constance, do you be silent as 
the grave on what I have herein 
written, if so be you have not heard 
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of it but from me. My lord had a 
quarrel with my Lord Essex, who is 
about his own age, anent the Queen 
of Scots,a few days since, when he 
came to spend his birthday with him ; 
for my lord was twelve years old last 
week, and I gave him a fair jewel to 
set in his cap, for a love-token and for 
remembrance. My lord said that the 
Queen of Scots was a lady of so great 
virtue and beauty that none else could 
be compared with her; upon which 
my lord of Essex cried it was high 
treason to the queen’s majesty to 
say so, and that if her grace held so 
long a time in prison one who was her 
near kinswoman, it was by reason of 
her having murthered her husband 
and fomented rebellion in this king- 
dom of England, for the which she 
did deserve to be extremely used. 
My lord was very wroth at this, and 
swore he was no traitor, and that the 
Queen of Scots was no murtheress, 
and he would lay down his head on 


the block rather than suffer any should 
style her such; upon which my lord 
of Essex asked, ‘ Prithee, my Lord 
Surrey, were you at Thornham last 
week when the queen’s majesty was 
on a visit to your grandfather, my 


Lord Arundel? ‘ No, cried my lord, 
‘your lordship being there yourself in 
my Lord Leicester’s suite, must needs 
have noticed I was absent; for if I 
had been present, methinks ’tis I and 
not your lordship would have waited 
behind her majesty’s chair at table 
and held a napkin to her.” ‘ And if 
you had, my lord, quoth my Lord 
Essex, waxing hot in his speech, ‘ you 
would have noticed how her grace’s 
majesty gave a nip to his grace your 
father, who was sitting by her side, 
and said she would have him take 
heed on what pillow he rested his 
head.’ ‘And I would have you take 
heed, cries my lord, ‘how you suffer 
your tongue to wag in an unseemly 
manner anent her grace’s majesty and 
his grace my father and the Queen of 
Scots, who is kinswoman to both, and 
even now a prisoner, which should 
make men careful how they speak of 
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her who cannot speak in her own 
cause ; for it is a very inhuman part, 
my lord, to tread on such as misfor- 
tune has cast down.’ There was a 
nobleness in these words such as I have 
often taken note of in my lord, though 
so young, and which his playmate 
yielded to; so that nothing more was 
said at that time anent those mat- 
ters, which indeed do seem too weighty 
to be discoursed upon by young folks. 
But I have thought since on the lines 
which ’tis said the queen’s majesty 
wrote when she was herself a prisoner, 
which begin, 


‘O Fortune! how thy restless, wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ; 
Witness this present prison, whither fate 
Could bear me, and the joys I quit ’— 


and wondered she should have no 
greater pity on those in the same 
plight, as so many be at this time. Ah 
me! I would not keep a bird in a cage 
an I could help it, and ’tis sad men 
are not more tender of such as are of 
a like nature with themselves ! 

“ My lord was away some days af- , 
ter this at Oxford, whither he had 
been carried to be present at the 
queen’s visit, and at the play of Pa- 
lamon and Arcite, which her majesty 
heard in the common hall of Christ’s 
Church. One evening, as my lady 
Margaret and I (like two twin cher- 
ries on one stalk, my lord would say, 
for he is mightily taken with the 
stage-plays he doth hear, and hath a 
trick of framing his speech from them) 
were sitting at the window near unto 
the garden practising our lutes and 
singing madrigals, he surprised us 
with his sweet company, in which I 
find an ever increasing content, and 
cried out as he approached, ‘ Ladies, 
I hold this sentence of the poet as 
a canon of my creed, that whom 
God loveth not, they love not music.’ 
And then he said that albeit Italian 
was a very harmonious and sweet lan- 
guage which pleasantly tickleth the 
ear, he for his part loved English 
best, even in singing. Upon which, 
finding him in the humor for discreet 
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and sensible conversation, which, al- 
beit he hath good parts and a ready 
wit, is not always the case, by reason 
of his being, as boys mostly are, prone 
to wagging, I took occasion to relate 
what I had heard my Lord of Arun- 
del say touching his visit to the court 
of Brussels, when the Duchess of 
Parma invited him to a banquet to 
meet the Prince of Orange and most 
of the chief courtiers. The discourse 
was carried on in French; but my 
lord, albeit he could speak well in that 
language, nevertheless made use of an 
interpreter. At the which the Prince 
of Orange expressed his surprise to 
Sir John Wilson, who was present, 
that an English nobleman of so great 
birth and breeding should be ignorant 
of the French tongue, which the earl 
presently hearing, said, ‘Tell the prince 
that I like to speak in that language 
‘in which I can best utter my mind 
‘and not mistake. ‘And I perceive, 


my lord,’ I said, ‘that you are of a 
like mind with his lordship, and no 


lover of new-fangled and curious 
terms.’ 

“Upon which my dear earl laughed, 
and related unto us how the queen 
had been pleased to take notice of 
him at Oxford, and spoke merrily to 
him of his marriage. ‘And prithee, 
Phil, what were her highness’s words?’ 
quoth his prying sister, like a true 
daughter of Eve. At which my lord 
stroxed his chin, as if to smooth his 
beard which is still to come, and said 
her majesty had cried, ‘ God’s pity, 
child, thou wilt tire of thy wife afore 
you have both left the nursery.’ 
‘ Alack,’ cried Meg, ‘if any but her 
highness had said it, thy hand would 
have been on thy sword, brother, and 
Til warrant thou didst turn as red as 
a turkey-cock, when her majesty thus 
titled thee a baby. Nay, do not frown, 
but be a good lord to us, and tell Nan 
and me if the queen said aught else.’ 
Then my lord cleared his brow, and 
related how in the hunting scene in 
the play, when the cry of the hounds 
was heard outside the stage, which 
was excellently well imitated, some 
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scholars who were seated near him, 
and he must confess himself also, did 
shout, ‘There, there—he’s caught, 
he’s caught! upon which her grace’s 
majesty laughed, and merrily cried out 
from her box, ‘Those boys in very troth 
are ready to leap out of the windows!’ 
‘And had you such pleasant sports 
each day, brother? quoth our Meg, 
‘No, by my troth,’ my lord answered ; 
‘the more’s the pity ; for the next day 
there was a disputation held in physic 
and divinity from two to seven; and Dr. 
Westphaling held forth at so great 
length that her majesty sent word to him 
to end his discourse without delay, to 
the great relief and comfort of all pres- 
ent. Buthe would not give over, lest, 
having committed all to memory, he 
should forget the rest if he omitted 
any part of it, and be brought to 
shame before the university and the 
court.’ ‘ What said her highness when 
she saw he heeded not her com- 
mands?” Meg asked. ‘She was an- 
gered at first,’ quoth my lord, ‘ that he 
durst go on with his discourse when 
she had sent him word presently to 
stop, whereby she had herself been 
prevented from speaking, which the 
Spanish Ambassador had asked her 
to do; but when she heard the reason 
it moved her to laughter, and she titled 
him a parrot.’ 

“¢ And spoke not her majesty at all?” 
Iasked; and my lord said, ‘She 
would not have been a woman, Nan, 
an she had held her tongue after being 
once resolved to use it. She made 
the next day an oration in Latin, and 
stopped in the midst to bid my Lord 
Burleigh be seated, and not to stand 
painfully on his gouty feet. Beshrew 
me, but I think she did it to show the 
poor dean how much better her mem- 
ory served her than his had done, for 
she looked round to where he was 
standing ere she resumed her dis- 
course. And now, Meg, clear thy 
throat and tune thy pipe, for not an- 
other word will I speak till thou hast 
sung that ditty good Mr. Martin set to 
music forthee.’ I have set it down here, 
Mistress Constance, with the notes as 
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she sung it, that you may sing it also; 
and not like it the less that my quaint 
fancy pictures the maiden the poet sings 
of, in her ‘frock of frolic green,’ like 
unto my sweet friend who dwells not 
far from one of the fair rivers therein 
named. 


A knight, as antique stories tell, 
A daughter had named Dawsabel, 
A maiden fair and free ; 
She wore a frock of frolic green, 
Might well become a maiden queen, 
Which seemly was to see. 


The silk well could she twist and twine, 
And make the fine March pine, 

And with the needle work ; 

And she could help the priest to say 
His matins on a holy day, 

And sing a psalm in kirk. 


Her features all as fresh above 

As is the grass that grows by Dove, 
And lythe as lass of Kent ; 

Her skin as soft as Leinster wool, 
And white as snow on Penhisk Hull, 
Or swan that swims on Trent. 


This maiden on a morn betime 

Goes forth when May is in its prime, 
To get sweet setywall, 

The honeysuckle, the hurlock, 

The lily and the lady-smock, 

To deck her father’s hall. 


“¢ Ah, cried my lord, when Meg had 
ended her song, ‘ beshrew me, if Mon- 
sieur Sebastian’s madrigals are one- 
half so dainty as this English piece of 
harmony.’ And then,—for his lord- 
ship’s head is at present running on 
pageants such as he witnessed at 
Nonsuch and at Oxford,—he would 
have me call into the garden Madge 
and Bess, whilst he fetched his brothers 
to take part in a May game, not in- 
deed in season now, but which, he 
says, is too good sport not to be fol- 
lowed all the year round. So he must 
needs dress himself as Robin Hood, 
with a wreath on his head and a sheaf 
of arrows in his girdle, and me as Maid 
Marian; and Meg, for that she is taller 
by an inch than any of us, though 
younger than him and me, he said 
should play Little John, and Bess 
Friar Tuck, for that she looks so glee- 
some and has a face so red and round. 
‘And Tom,’ he cried, ‘ thou needst not 
be at pains to change thy name, for we 
will dub thee Tom the piper” ‘ And 
what is Will to be?” asked my Lady 
Bess, who, since I be titled Countess 
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of Surrey, must needs be styled My 
Lady William Howard’ ‘Why, 
there’s only the fool left, quoth my 
lord, ‘ for thy sweetheart to play, Bess.’ 
At the which her ladyship and his 
lordship too began to stamp and cry, 
and would have sobbed outright, but 
sweet Madge, whose face waxes so 
white and her eyes so large and blue 
that methinks she is more like to an 
angel than a child, put out her little 
thin hands with a pretty gesture, and 
said, ‘I'll be the fool, brother Surrey, 
and Will shall be the dragon, and Bess 
ride the hobby-horse, an it will please 
her.” ‘Nay, but she is Friar Tuck,’ 
quoth my lord, ‘ and should not ride, 
‘ And prithee wherefore no? cried the 
forward imp, who, now she no more 
fears her grandam’s rod, has grown 
very saucy and bold; ‘why should 
not the good friar ride, an it doth 
pleasure him ?” 

“ At the which we laughed and fell 
to acting our parts with no little mer- 
riment and noise, and sundry repre- 
hensions from my lord when we mis- 
took our postures or the lines he 
would have us to recite. And at the 
end he set up a pole on the grass-plat 
for the Maying, and we danced and 
sung around it toa merry tune, which 
set our feet flyin§ in time with the 
music : 

Now in the month of maying, 


When the merry lads are playing, 
Fa, la, la. 


Each with his bonny lasse, 
Upon the greeny grasse, 


‘ 
Fa, la, la. 


Madge was not strong enough to dance, 
but she stole away to gather white and 
blue violets, and made a fair garland 
to set on my head, to my lord’s great 
content, and would have me unloose 
my hair on my shoulders, which fell 
nearly to my feet, and waved in the 
wind in a wild fashion; which he said 
was beseeming for a bold outlaw’s bride, 
and what he had seen in the Maid Ma- 
rian, who had played in the pageant 
at Nonsuch. Mrs. Fawcett misdoubt- 
ed that this sport of ours should be 
approved by Mr. Charke, who calls all 
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stage-playing Satan’s recreations, and 
a sure road unto hell; and that we 
shall hear on it in his next preach- 
ment; for he has held forth to her at 
length on that same point, and up- 
braided her for that she did suffer 
such foolish and profane pastimes to 
be carried on in his grace’s house. Ah 
me! I see no harm in it; and if, when 
my lord visits me, I play not with him 
as he chooses, ’tis not a thing to be ex- 
pected that he will come only to sing 
psalms or play chess, which Mr. Charke 
holds to be the only game it befits 
Christians to entertain themselves with. 
Tis hard to know what is right and 
wrong when persons be of such differ- 
ent minds, and no ghostly adviser to be 
had, such as I was used to at my 
grandmother’s house. 

“ Ah, Mistress Constance! when I 
last wrote unto you I said troubles 
was the word in every one’s mouth, 
and ere I had finished this letter— 
which I was then writing, and have 
kept by me ever since—what, think 
you, has befallen us? Tis anent the 
marriage of his grace with the Queen 
of Scots; which I now do wish it had 
pleased God none had ever thought 
of. Some weeks since my lord had 
told me, with great glee, that the 
Spanish ambassadof was about to pe- 
tition her majesty the queen for the 
release of her highness’s cousin; and 
Higford and Bannister, and the rest 
of his grace’s household—whom, since 
Mr. Martin went beyond seas, my 
lord spends much of his time with, and 
more of it methinks than is beseeming 
or to the profit of his manners and ad- 
vancement of his behavior—have told 
him that this would prepare the way 
for the greatly-to-be-desired end of 
his grace’s marriage with that queen; 
and my lord was reckoning up all the 
fine sports and pageants and noble en- 
tertainments would be enacted at Ken- 
ninghall and Thetford when that right 
princely wedding should take place ; 
and how he should himself carry the 
train of the queen-duchess when she 
went into church; who was the fair- 
est woman, he said, in the whole 
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world, and none ever seen to be com- 
pared with her since the days of Gre- 
cian Helen. But when, some days 
ago, I questioned my lord touching the 
success of the ambassador’s suits, and 
the queen’s answer thereto, he said: 
‘ By my troth, Nan, I understand that 
her highness sent away the gooseman, 
for so she entitled Senor Guzman, 
with a flea in his ear; for she said 
he had come on a fool’s errand, and 
gave him for her answer that she 
would advise the Queen of Scots to 
bear her condition with less impa- 
tience, or she might chance to find 
some of those on whom she relied 
shorter by a head.’ ‘Qh, my lord,’ I 
cried; ‘my dear Phil! God send she 
was not speaking of his grace your 
father ? ‘ Nan,’ quoth he, ‘she looked 
at his grace the next day with looks 
of so great anger and disdain, that 
my lord of Leicester—that false and 
villainous knave—gave signs of so 
great triumph as if his grace was 
even on his way to the Tower. Be- 
shrew me, if I would not run my ra- 
pier through his body if I could! 
‘And where is his grace at present? 
I asked. ‘He came to town last 
night,’ quoth my lord, ‘with my Lord 
Arundel, and this morning went to 
Kenninghall’ After this for some 
days I heard no more, for a new tutor 
came to my lord, who suffers him not 
to stay in the waiting-room with his 
grace’s gentlemen, and keeps so strict 
a hand over him touching his studies, 
that in his brief hours of recreation he 
would rather play at quoits, and other 
active pastimes, than converse with his 
lady. Alack! I wish he were a few 
years older, and I should have more 
comfort of him than now, when I must 
needs put up with his humors, which 
be as changeful, by reason of his great 
youth, as the lights and shades on the 
grass “neath an aspen-tree. I must be 
throwing a ball for hours, or learning 
a stage-part, when I would fain speak 
of the weighty matters which be on 
hand, such as I have told you of. 
Howsoever, as good luck would have it, 
my Lady Lumley sent for me to spend 
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the day with her; and from her lady- 
ship I learnt that his grace had written 
to the queen that he had withdrawn 
from the court because of the pain he 
felt at her displeasure, and his mortifi- 
cation at the treatment he had been sub- 
jected to by the insolence of his foes, by 
whom he has been made a common ta- 
ble talk ; and that her majesty had laid 
upon him her commands straightway 
to return to court. That was all was 
known that day ; but at the very time 
that I was writing the first of these wo- 
ful tidings to you, Mistress Constance, 
his grace—whom I now know that I 
do love dearly, and with a true daugh- 
ter’s heart, by the dreadful fear and 
pain Iam in—was arrested at Burn- 
ham, where he had stopped on his road 
to Windsor, and committed to the Tow- 
er. Alack! alack! what will follow ? 
I will leave this my letter open until I 
have further news to send. 

“His grace was examined this day 
before my Lord-keeper Bacon, and my 
Lords Northampton, Sadler, Bedford, 
and Cecil; and they have reported to 
her majesty that the duke had not put 
himself under penalty of the law by 
any overt act of treason, and that it 
would be difficult to convict him with- 
out this. My Lord of Arundel, at 
whose house I was when these tidings 
came, said her majesty was so angered 
at this judgment, that she cried out in 
a passion, ‘ Away! what the law fails 
to do my authority shall effect ? and 
straightway fell into a fit, her passion 
was so great ; and they were forced to 
apply vinegar to restore her. I hada 
wicked thought come into my mind, 
Mistress Constance, that I should not 
have been concerned if the queen’s 
majesty had died in that fit, which I 
befear me was high treason, and a 
mortal sin, to wish for one to die in a 
state of sin. But, alack! since I have 
left going to shrift I find it hard to 
fight against bad thoughts and naughty 
tempers ; and when I say my prayers, 
and the old words come to my lips, 
which the preachments I hear do con- 
tradict, I am sometimes well-nigh 
tempted to give over praying at all. 
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But I pray to God I may never be so 
wicked ; and though I may not have 
my beads (which were taken from 
me), that the good Bishop of Durham 
gave me when I was confirmed, I use 
my fingers in their stead; and whilst 
his grace was at the Tower I did say 
as many ‘ Hail Maries’ in one day 
as I ever did in my life before ; and 
promised him, who is God’s own dear 
Son and hers, if his grace came out 
of prison, never to be a day of my 
life without saying a prayer, or giving 
an alms, or doing a good turn to those 
which be in the same ease, near at hand 
or throughout the world; and I ween 
there are many such of all sorts at this 
time. 

“ Your loving servant to command, 
whose heart is at present heavier than 
her pen, 

“ANN SURREY.” 


“P.S. My Lord of Westmoreland 
has left London, and his lady is in a 
sad plight. I hear such things said on 
all sides touching Papists as I can 
searce credit, and I pray to God they 
be not true. But an if they be so bad 
as some do say, why does his grace 
run his head into danger for the sake 
of the Popish queen, as men do style 
her? They have arrested Higford 
and Bannister last night, and they are 
to taste of the rack to-day, to satisfy 
the queen, who is so urgent on it. My 
lord is greatly concerned thereat, and 
cried when he spoke of it, albeit he 
tried to hide his tears. I asked him 
to show me what sort of pain it was ; 
whereupon he twisted my arm till I 
cried out and bade him desist. God 
help me! I could not have endured 
the pain an instant longer; and if they 
have naught to tell anent these plots 
and against his grace, they needs must 
speak what is false when under the 
rack. Oh, ’tis terrible to think what 
men do suffer and cause others to 
suffer !” 


This letter came into my hand on a 
day when my father had gone into 
Lichfield touching some business ; and 
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he brought with it the news of a rising 
in the north,-and that his Grace of 
Northumberland and my Lord of West- 
moreland had taken arms on hearing 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s arrest; and 
the Catholics, under Mr. Richard Nor- 
ton and Lord Latimer, had joined their 
standard, and were bearing the cross 
before the insurgents. My father was 
sore cast down at these tidings; for 
he looked for no good from what was 
rebellion against a lawful sovereign, 
and a consorting with troublesome 
spirits, swayed by no love of our holy 
religion but rather contrary to it, as 
my Lord of Westmoreland and some 
others of those leading lords. And he 
hence foreboded fresh trials to all such 
as were of the ancient faith all over 
England; which was not long in ac- 
cruing even in our own case; for a 
short time after, we were for the first 
time visited by pursuivants, on a day 
and in such a manner as I will now 
briefly relate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ow the Sunday morning which fol- 
lowed the day on which the news had 
reached us of the rising in Northum- 
berland, I went, as was my wont, into 
my mother’s dressing-room, to crave 
her blessing, and I asked of her if the 
priest who came to say mass for us 
most Sundays had arrived. She said 
he had been, and had gone away again, 
and that she greatly feared we should 
hdve no prayers that day, saving such 
as we might offer up for ourselves ; “ to- 
gether,” she added after a pause, “ with 
a bitter sacrifice of tears and of such 
sufferings as we have heard of, but 
as yet not known the taste of our- 
selves.” 

Again I felt in my heart a throbbing 
feeling, which had in it an admixture 
of pain and joy—made up, I ween, of 
conflicting passions—such as curiosity 
feeding on the presentment of an ap- 
proaching change ; of the motions of 
grace in a soul which faintly discerns 
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the happiness of suffering for con- 
science sake; and the fear of suffer. 
ing natural to the human heart. 

“Why are we to have no mass, 
sweet mother?” I asked, encircling her 
waist in my arms; “and wherefore 
has good Mr. Bryan gone away ?” 

“ We received advice late last even- 
ing,” she answered, “that the queen’s 
pursuivants have orders to search this 
day the houses of the most noted re- 
cusants in this neighborhood ; and ’tis 
likely they may begin with us, who 
have never made a secret of our faith, 
and never will.” 

“And will they kill us if they 
come ?” I asked, with that same trem- 
bling eagerness I have so often known 
since when danger was at hand. 

“ Not now, not to-day, Conny,” she 
answered ; “but I pray to God they 
do not carry us away to prison; for 
since this rising in the north, to be a 
Catholic and a traitor is one and the 
same in their eyes who have to judge 
us. We must needs hide our books 
and church furniture ; so give me thy 
beads, sweet one, and the cross from 
thy neck.” 

I waxed red when my mother bade 
me unloose the string, and tightly 
clasped the cross in both my hands, 
“ Let them kill me, mother,” I cried; 
“but take not off my cross.” 

“ Maybe,” she said, “the queen’s 
officers would trample on it, and so 
injure their own souls in dishonoring 
a holy symbol.” And as she spoke 
she took it from me, and hid it in a 
recess behind the chimney ; which no 
sooner was done, than we heard a 
sound of horses’ feet in the approach; 
and going to the window, I cried out, 
“Here is a store of armed men on 
horseback!” Ere I had uttered the 
words, one of them had dismounted 
and loudly knocked at the door with 
his truncheon ; upon which my mother, 
taking me by the hand, went down 
stairs into the parlor where my 
father was. It scemed as if those 
knocks had struck on her heart, so 
great a trembling came over her. 
My father bade the servants throw 
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open the door; and the sheriff came 
in, with two pursuivants and some 
more men with him, and produced a 
warrant to search the house; which 
my father having read, he bowed his 
head, and gave orders not to hinder 
them in their duty. He stood himself 
the while in the hall, his face as white 
as a smock, and his teeth almost run- 
ning through his lips. 

One of the men came into the 
library, and pulling down the books, 
scattered them on the floor, and cried: 

“Look ye here, sirs, what Popish 
stuff is this, fit for the hangman’s 
burning!” At the which another an- 
swered : 

“By my troth, Sam, I misdoubt 
that thou canst read. Methinks thou 
dost hunt Popery as dogs do game, by 
the scent. Prithee spell me the title 
of this volume.” 

“I will have none of thy gibing, 
Master Sevenoaks,” returned the 
other. “ Whether I be a scholar or 


not, Pll warrant no honest gospeller 


wrote on those yellow musty leaves, 
which be two hundred years old, if 
they be a day.” 

“ And Ill warrant thee in that cre- 
dence, Master Samuel, by the same 
token that the volume in thy hand is a 
treatise on field-sports, writ in the days 
of Master Caxton; a code of the laws 
to be observed in the hunting and 
killing of deer, which I take to be no 
Popish sport, for our most gracious 
queen—God save her majesty !— 
slew a fat buck not long ago in Wind- 
sor Forest with her own hand, and 
remembered his grace of Canterbury 
with half her prey ;” and so saying, he 
drew his comrade from the room; I 
ween with the intent to save the books 
from his rough handling, for he seemed 
of a more gentle nature than the rest 
and of a more moderate disposition. 

When they had ransacked all the 
rooms below, they went upstairs, and 
my father followed. Breaking from my 
mother’s side, who sat pale and still as 
a statute, unable to move from her 
seat, I ran after him, and on the land- 
ing-place I heard the sheriff say 
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priests; to the which he made answer 
that he was ready to swear there was 
no priest in the house. “Nor has 
been?” quoth the sheriff; upon which 
my father said: 

“ Good sir, this house was built in 
the days of her majesty’s grandfather, 
King Henry VIL; and on one occa- 
sion his majesty was pleased to rest 
under my grandfather’s roof, and to 
hear mass in that room,” he said, 
pointing to what was now the chapel, 
“the church being too distant for his 
majesty’s convenience: sopriests have 
been within these walls many times 
ere I was born.” 

The sheriff said no more at that 
time, but went into the room, where 
there were only afew chairs, for that 
in the night the altar and all that 
appertained to it had been removed. 
He and his men were going out again, 
when a goud knocking was heard 
against the wall on one side of the 
chamber; at the sound of which my 
father’s face, which was white before, 
became of an ashy paleness. 

“ Ah!” cried one of the pursuivants, 
“the lying Papist! The egregious 
Roman! an oath is in his mouth that 
he has no priest in his house, and here 
is one hidden in his cupboard.” 

“Mr. Sherwood!” the — sheriff 
shouted, greatly moved, “lead the 
way to the hiding-place wherein a 
traitor is concealed, or I order the 
house to be pulled down about your 
ears.” 

My father was standing like one 
stunned by a sudden blow, and I 
heard him murmur, “’Tis the devil’s 
own doing, or else I am stark, staring 
mad.” 

The men ran to the wall, and 
knocked against it with their sticks, 
crying out in an outrageous manner 
to the priest to come out of his hole. 
“ We'll unearth the Jesuit fox,” cried 
one; “we'll give him a better lodg- 
ing in Lichfield gaol,” shouted 
another; and the sheriff kept threat- 
ening to set fire to the house. Still the 
knocking from within went on, as if 
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answering that outside, and then a 
voice cried out, “ I cannot open : I am 
shut in.” 

“?Tis Edmund!” I exclaimed; 
“tis Edmund is in the hiding-place.” 
And then the words were distinctly 
heard, “’Tis I; ’tis Edmund Gen- 
ings. For God’s sake, open; I am 
shut in.” Upon which my father drew 
a deep breath, and hastening for- 
ward, pressed his finger on a place in 
the wall, the panel slipped, and Ed- 
mund came out of the recess, looking 
seared and confused. The pursuivants 
seized him; but the sheriff cried out, 
surprised, “ God’s death, sirs! but ’tis 
the son of the worshipful Mr. Gen- 
ings, whose lady is a mother in Israel, 
and M. Jean de Lue’s first cousin! 
And how came ye, Mr. Edmund, to 
be concealed in this Popish den? 
Have these recusants imprisoned you 
with some foul intent, or perverted 
you by their vile cunning Edmund 
was addressing my father in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“T fear me, sir,” he cried, clasping 
his hands, “ I befear me much I have 
affrighted you, and I have been my- 
self sorely affrighted. I was passing 
through this room, which I have never 
before seen, and the door of which 
was open this morn. By chance I 
drew my hand along the wall, where 
there was no apparent mark, when the 
panel slipped and disclosed this recess, 
into which I stepped, and straight- 
way the opening closed and I re- 
mained in darkness. I was afraid no 
one might hear me, and I should die 
of hunger.” 

My father tried to smile, but could 
not. “Thank God,” he said, “’tis no 
worse ;” and sinking down on a chair 
he remained silent, whilst the sheriff 
and the pursuivants examined the 
recess, which was deep and narrow, 
and in which they brandished their 
swords in all directions. Then they 
went round the room, feeling the walls ; 
but though there was another recess 
with a similar mode of aperture, they 
hit not on it, doubtless through God’s 
mercy; for in it were concealed the 
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altar furniture and our books, with 
many other things besides, which they 
would have seized on. 

Before going away, the sheriff ques- 
tioned Edmund concerning his faith, 
and for what reason he abode in a Po- 
pish house and consorted with recu- 
sants. Edmund answered he was no 
Papist, but a kinsman of Mrs. Sher- 
wood, unto whose house his father had 
oftentimes sent him. Upon which he 
was counselled to take heed unto him- 
self and to eschew evil company, which 
leads to horrible defections, and into 
the straight road to perdition. Where- 
upon they departed; and the officer 
who had enticed his companion from 
the library smiled as he passed me, 
and said : 

“ And wherefore not at prayers, lit- 
tle mistress, on the Lord’s day, as all 
Christian folks should be ?” 

I ween he was curious to see how 
I should answer, albeit not moved 
thereunto by any malicious intent. 


But at the time I did not bethink my- 


self that he spoke of Protestant ser- 
vice; and being angered at what had 
passed, I said: 

“ Because we be kept from prayers 
by the least welcome visit ever made 
to Christian folks on a Lord’s day 
morning.” He laughed and cried: 

“Thou hast a ready tongue, young 
mistress; and when tried for recu- 
sancy I warrant thou’lt give the judge 
a piece of thy mind.” 

“ And if I ever be in such a pres- 
ence, and for such a cause,” I an- 
swered, “I pray to God I may say to 
my lord on the bench what the blessed 
apostle St. Peter spoke to his judges: 
‘If it be just in the sight of God to 
hear you rather than God, judge ye.’” 
At which he cried: 

“ Why, here is a marvel indeed—a 
Papist to quote Scripture!” And laugh- 
ing again, he went his way; and the 
house was for that time rid of these 
troublesome guests. 

Then Edmund again sued for par- 
don to my father, that through his rash 
conduct he had been the occasion of 
so great fear and trouble to him. 
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“T warrant thee, my good boy,” 
quoth my father, “thou didst cause me 
the most keen anguish, and the most 
sudden relief from it, which can well be 
thought of; and so no more need be 
said thereon. And as thou must needs 
be going to the public church, ’tis time 
that thou bestir thyself; for ’tis a long 
walk there and back, and the sun wax- 
ing hot.” 

When Edmund was gone, and I 
alone with him, my father clasped me 
in his arms, and cried: 

“ God send, my wench, thou mayest 
justify thy sponsors who gave thee thy 
name in baptism; for ’tis a rare con- 
stancy these times do call for, and 
such as is not often seen, saving in 
such as be of a noble and religious 
spirit; which I pray to God may be 
the case with thee.” 

My mother did not speak, but went 
away with her hand pressed against 
her heart ; which was what of late I 
had often seen her to do, as if the pain 
was more than she could bear. 

One hour later, as I was crossing 
the court, a man met me suited as a 
farmer; who, when I passed him, laid 
his hand on my shoulder; at the 
which I started, and turning round 
saw it was Father Bryan; who, smil- 
ing as I caught his hand, cried out : 

“Dost know the shepherd in his 
wolf’s clothing, little mistress?” and 
hastening on to the chapel he said 
mass, at the which only a few assisted, 
as my parents durst not send to the 
Catholics so late in the day. As soon 
as mass was over, Mr. Bryan said he 
must leave, for there was a warrant 
issued for his apprehension; and our 
house famed for recusancy, so as he 
might not stay in it but with great 
peril to himself and to its owners. We 
stood at the door as he was mounting 
his horse, and my father said, patting 
its neck : 

“Tis a faithful servant this, rever- 
end father; many a mile he has car- 
ried thee to the homes of the sick and 
dying since our troubles began.” 

“Ah! good Mr. Sherwood,” Mr. 
Bryan replied, as he gathered up the 
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bridle, “thou hast indeed warrant to 
style the poor beast faithful. If I were 
to shut my eyes and let him go, no 
doubt but he would find his way to the 
doors of such as cleave to the an- 
cient faith, in city or in hamlet, across 
moor or through thick wood. If a 
pursuivant bestrode him, he might dis- 
cover through his means who be re- 
cusants a hundred miles around. But 
I bethink me he would not budge with 
such a burthen on his back; and that 
he who made the prophet’s ass to speak, 
would give the good beast more sense 
than to turn informer, and to carry the 
wolf to the folds of the lambs. And 
prithee, Mistress Constance,” said the 
good priest, turning to me, “ canst keep 
a secret and be silent, when men’s 
lives are in jeopardy ¢” 

“ Aye,” cried my father quickly, 
“*tis as much as worthy Mr. Bryan’s 
life is worth that none should know he 
was here to-day.” 

“ More than my poor life is worth,” 
he rejoined; “ that were little to think 
of, my good friends. For five years I 
have made it my prayer that the day 
may soon come—and I care not how 
soon—when I may lay it down for his 
sake who gave it. But we must e’en 
have a care for those who are so rash 
as to harbor priests in these evil 
times. So Mistress Constance must 
e’en study the virtue of silence, and 
con the meaning of the proverb which 
teacheth discretion to be the best part 
of valor.” 

“If Edmund Genings asketh me, 
reverend father, if I have heard mass 
to-day, what must I answer ?” 

_._ “Say the queen’s majesty has for- 
bidden mass to be said in this her 
kingdom ; and if he presseth thee more 
closely thereon, why then tell him the 
last news from the poultry-yard, and 
that the hares have eat thy mignon- 
ette; which they be doing even now, 
if my eyes deceive me not,” said the 
good father, pointing with his whip to 
the flower-garden. 

So, smiling, he gave us a last bless- 
ing, and rode on toward the Chase, 
and I went to drive the hares away 
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from the flower-beds, and then to set 
the chapel in fair order. And ever 
and anon, that day and the next, I 
took out of my pocket my sweet, Lady 
Surrey’s last letter, and pictured to 
myself all the scenes therein related ; 
so that I seemed to live one-half of my 
life with her in thought, so greatly was 
my fancy set upon her, and my heart 
concerned in her troubles. 


CHAPTER V. 


Nort many days after the sheriff and 
the pursuivants had been at our house, 
and Mr. Bryan, by reason of the 
bloody laws which had been enacted 
against Papists and such as harbor 
priests, b had left us,—though intending 
to return at such times as might serve 
our commodity, and yet not affect our 
safety—I was one morning assisting 
my mother in the store-room, wherein 
she was setting aside such provisions as 
were to be distributed to the poor that 
week, together with salves, medicines, 
and the like, which she also gave out 
of charity, when a spasm came over 
her, so vehement and painful, that for 
the moment she lost the use of speech, 
and made signs to me to call for help. 
I ran affrighted into the library for my 
father, and brought him to her, upon 
which, in a little time, she did some- 
what recover, but desired he would 
assist her to her own chamber, whither 
she went leaning on his arm. When 
laid on her bed she seemed easier; 
and smiling, bade me leaye them for 


awhile, for “that she desired to have . 


speech with my father alone. 

For the space of an hour I walked 
in the garden, with so oppressive a 
grief at my heart as I had never be- 
fore experienced. Methinks the great 
stillness in the air added thereunto 
some sort of physical disorder; for 
the weather was very close and heavy ; ; 
and if a leaf did but stir, I started as 
if danger was at hand ; and the noise 
of the chattering pies over my head 
worked in me an apprehensive melan- 
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choly, foreboding, I doubt not, what 
was to follow. At about eleven 
o'clock, hearing the sound of a horse’s 
feet in the avenue, I turned round, 
and saw Edmund riding from the 
house; upon which I ran across the 
grass to a turning of the road where he 
would pass, and called to him to stop, 
which he did; and told me he was 
going to Lichfield for his father, 
whom my mother desired presently 
to see. “Then thou shouldst not 
tarry,” I said; and he pushed on and 
left me standing where I was ; but the 
bell then ringing for dinner, I went 
back to the house, and, in so doing, 
took notice of a bay-tree on the lawn* 
which was withered and dried-up, 
though the gardener had been at pains 
to preserve it by sundry appliances and 
frequent watering of it. Thenit came 
to my remembrance what my nurse 
used to say, that the dying of that 
sort of tree is a sure omen of a death 
in a family ; which thought sorely dis- 
turbed me at that time. I sat down 
with my father to a brief and silent 
meal; and soon after the physician he 
had sent for came, whom he con- 
ducted to my mother’s chamber, 
whereunto I did follow, and slipped in 
unperceived. Sitting on one side of 
the bed, behind the curtains, I. heard 
her say, in a voice which sounded 
hollow and weak, “Good Master 
Lawrenson, my dear husband was 
fain to send for you, and I cared not 
to withstand him, albeit persuaded 
that I am hastening to my journey’s 
end, and that naught that you or any 
other man may prescribe may stay 
what is God’s will. And if this be 
visible to you as it is to me, I pray 
you keep it not from me, for it wi!l be 
to my much comfort to be assured 
of it.” 

When she had done speaking, he 
did feel her pulse; and the while my 
heart beat so quick and, as it seemed 
to me, so loud as if it must needs im- 
pede my hearing; but in a moment I 
heard him say: “God defend, good 
madam, I should deceive you. While 
there is life, there is hope. Greater 
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comfort I dare not urge. If there be 
any temporal matter on your mind, 
*twere better settled now, and likewise 
of your soul’s health, by such pious 
exercises as are used by those of 
your way of thinking.” 

At the hearing of these his words, 
my father fetched a deep sigh; but 
she, as one greatly relieved, clasped 
her hands together, and cried, “ My 
God, I thank thee !” 

Then, stealing from behind the cur- 
tain, I laid my head on the pillow nigh 
unto hers, and whispered, “ Sweet 
mother, prithee do not die, or else take 
me with thee.” 

But she, as one not heeding, ex- 
claimed, with her hands uplifted, “O 
faithless heart! O selfish heart! to 
be so glad of death !” 

The physician was directing the 
maids what they should do for her 
relief when the pain came on, and he 
himself stood compounding some med- 
icine for her to take. My father asked 
of him when he next would come; 
and he answered, “On the morrow ;” 
but methinks ’twas even then his be- 
lief that there would be no morrow 
for her who was dying before her 
time, like the bay-tree in our garden. 
She bade him farewell in a kindly 
fashion ; and when we were alone, I 
lying on the bed by her side, and my 
father sitting at its head, she said, 
in a low voice, “ How wonderful be 
God’s dealings with us, and how fath- 
erly his care; in that he takes the 
weak unto himself, and leaves behind 
the strong to fight the battle now at 
hand! My dear master, I had a 
dream yesternight which had some- 
what of ‘horror in it, but more me- 
thinks of comfort.” My father break- 
ing out then in sighs and tears as if 
his heart would break, she said, “ Oh, 
but thou must hear and acknowledge, 
my loved master, how gracious is 
God’s providence to thy poor wife. 
When thou knowest what I have suf- 
fered—not in body, though that has 
been sharp too, but in my soul—it 
will reconcile thine own to a parting 
which has in it so much of ey. 

1 
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Thou dost remember the night when 
Mr. Mush was here, and what his dis- 
course did run on ?” 

“ Surely do I, sweet wife,” he an- 
swered; “ for it was such as the mind 
doth not easily lose the memory of ; 
the sufferings and glorious end of the 
blessed martyr Mrs. Clitherow. I 
perceived what sorrowful heed thou 
didst lend to his recital; but has it 
painfully dwelt in thy mind since ?” 

“By day and by night it hath not 
left me; ever recurring to my 
thoughts, ever haunting my dreams, 
and working in me a fearful apprehen- 
sion lest in a like trial I should be 
found wanting, and prove a traitor to 
God and his Church, and a disgrace 
and heartbreak to thee who hast so 
truly loved me far beyond my deserts. 
I have bragged of the dangers of the 
times, even as cowards are wont to 
speak loud in the dark to still by the 
sound of their own voices the terrors 
they do feel. I have had before my 
eyes the picture of that cruel death, 
and of the children extremely used for 
answering as their mother had taught 
them, till cold drops of sweat have 
stood on my brow, and I have knelt 
in my chamber wringing my hands 
and praying to be spared a like trial. 
And then, maybe an hour later, sit- 
ting at the table, I spake merrily of 
the gallows, mocking my own fears, as 
when Mr. Bryan was last here; and 
I said that priests should be more 
welcome to me than ever they were, 
now that virtue and the Catholic cause 
were made felony ; and the same would 
be in God’s sight more meritorious 
than ever before: upon which, ‘ Then 
you must prepare your neck for the 
rope, quoth he, in a pleasant but 
withal serious manner; at the whicha 
cold chill overcame me, and I very 
well-nigh fainted, though constraining 
my tongue to say, ‘God’s will be 
done ; but I am far unworthy of so 
great an honor.’ The cowardly heart 
belied the confident tongue, and fear 
of my own weakness affrighted me, 
by the which I must needs have 
offended God, who helps such as trust 
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inhim. But I hope to be forgiven, 
inasmuch as it has ever been the wont 
of my poor thoughts to picture evils 
beforehand in such a form as to scare 
the soul, which, when it came to meet 
with them, was not shaken from its 
constancy. When Conny was an 
infant I have stood nigh unto a win- 
dow with her in my arms, and of a 
sudden a terror would seize me lest I 
should let her fall out of my hands, 
which yet clasped her; and methinks 
*twas somewhat of alike feeling which 
worked in me touching the denying of 
my faith, which, God is my witness, 
is dearer to me than aught upon 
earth.” 

“*Tis even so, sweet wife,” quoth 
my father ; “the edge of a too keen 
conscience and a sensitive apprehen- 
sion of defects visible to thine own 
eyes and God’s—never to mine, who 
was ever made happy by thy love and 
virtue—have worn out the frame 
which enclosed them, and will rob 
me of the dearest comfort of my life,if 
I must lose thee.” - 

She looked upon him with so much 
sweetness, as if the approach of death 
had brought her greater peace and 
joy than life had ever done, and she 
replied: “Death comes to me as a 
compassionate angel, and I fain would 
have thee welcome with me the kindly 
messenger who brings so great relief 
to the poor heart thou hast so long 
cherished. Now, thou art called to 
another task; and when the bruised, 
broken reed is removed from thy side, 
thou wilt follow the summons which 
even now sounds in thine ears.” 

“ Ah,” cried my father, clasping her 
hand, “ art thou then already a saint, 
sweet wife, that thou hast read the 
vow slowly registered as yet in the 
depths of a riven heart?” Then his 
eyes turned on me; and she, who 
seeried to know his thoughts, that 
sweet soul who had been so silent in 
life, but was now spending her last 
breath in never-to-be-forgotten words, 
answered the question contained in 
thai glance as if it had been framed in 
a set speech. 
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“ Fear not for her,” she said, laying 
her cheek close unto mine. “As her 
days, so shall her strength be. Me- 
thinks Almighty God has given her 
a spirit meet for the age in which her 
lot is cast. The early training thou 
hast had, my wench; the lack of such 
memories.as make the present twofold 
bitter ; the familiar mention round thy 
cradle of such trials as do beset Catho- 
lics in these days, have nurtured in 
thee a stoutness of heart which will 
stand thee in good stead amidst the 
rough waves of this troublesome 
world. The iron will not enter into 
thy soul as it hath done into mine.” 
Upon which she fell back exhausted ; 
and for a while no sound was heard 
in or about the house save the barking 
of our great dog. 

My father had sent a messenger to 
a house where we had had notice some 
days before Father Ford was staying, 
but with no certain knowledge he was 
still there, or any other priest in the 
neighborhood, which occasioned him 
no small disquietude, for my. mother’s 
strengih seemed to be visibly sinking, 
which was what the doctor’s words had 
led him to expect. The man he had 
sent returned not till the evening; but 
in the afternoon Mr. Genings and his 
son came from Lichfield, which, when 
my mother heard, she said God was 
gracious to permit her once more to 
see John, which was Mr. Genings’ 
name. They had been reared in the 
same house; and a kindness had al- 
ways continued betwixt them. For 
some time past he had conformed to 
the times; and since his marriage with 
the daughter of a French Huguenot 
who lived in London, and who was a 
lady of very commendable character 
and manners, and strenuous in her 
own way of thinking, he had left off 
practising his own religion in secret, 
which for a while he used todo. When 
he came in, and saw death plainly writ 
in his cousin’s face, he was greatly 
moved, and knelt down by her side 
with a very sorrowful countenance ; 
upon which she straightly looked at 
him, and said: “Cousin John, my 
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breath is very short, as my time is also 
like to be. But one word I would 
fain say to thee before I die. I was 
always well pleased with my religion, 
which was once thine and that of all 
Christian people one hundred years 
ago; but I have never been so well 
pleased with it as now, when I be about 
to meet my Judge.” 

Mr. Genings’ features worked with 
a strange passion, in which was more 
of grief than displeasure, and grasping 
his son’s shoulder, who was likewise 
kneeling and weeping, he said: “ You 
have wrought with this boy, cousin, to 
make him a Catholic.” 

“As heaven is my witness,” she 
answered, “not otherwise but by my 
prayers.” 

“Hast thou seen a priest, cousin 
Constance ?” he then asked: upon 
which my mother not answering, the 
poor man burst into tears, and cried : 
“Oh, cousin—cousin Constance, dost 
count me a spy, and at thy death-bed ?” 

He seemed cut to the heart; where- 
upon she gave him her hand, and said 
she hoped God would send her such 
ghostly assistance as she stood in need 
of; and praying God to bless him and 
his wife and children, and make them 
his faithful servants, so she might meet 
them all in perpetual happiness, she 
spoke with such good cheer, and then 
bade him and Edmund farewell with 
so pleasant a smile, as deceived them 
into thinking her end not so near. 
And so, after a while, they took their 
leave ; upon which she composed her- 
self for a while in silence, occupying 
her thoughts in prayer; and toward 
evening, through God’s mercy, albeit 
the messenger had returned with the 
heavy news that Father Ford had left 
the county some days back, it hap- 
pened that Mr. Watson, a secular priest 
who had lately arrived in England, 
and was on his way to Chester, stopped 
at our house, whereunto Mr. Orton, 
whom he had seen in prison at London, 
had directed him for his own conven- 
ience on the road, and likewise our 
commodity, albeit little thinking how 
great our need would be at that time 
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of so opportune a guest, through whose 
means that dear departing soul had 
the benefit of the last sacraments with 
none to trouble or molest her, and such 
ghostly aid as served to smooth her 
passage to what has proved, I doubt 
not, the beginning of a happy eternity, 
if we may judge by such tokens as the 
fervent acts of contrition she made 
both before and after shrift, such as 
might have served to wash away ten 
thousand sins through his blood who 
cleansed her, and her great and peace- 
able joy at receiving him into her 
heart whom she soon trusted to behold. 
Her last words were expressions of 
wonder and gratitude at God’s singu- 
lar mercy shown unto her in the quiet 
manner of her death in the midst of 
such troublesome times. And me- 
thinks, when the silver cord was 
loosed, and naught was left of her on 
earth save the fair corpse which re- 
tained in death the semblance it had 
had in life, that together with the nat- 
ural grief which found vent in tears, 
there remained in the hearts of such 
as loved her a comfortable sense of the 
Divine goodness manifested in this her 
peaceable removal. 

How great the change which that 
day wrought in me may be judged of 
by such who, at the age I had then 
reached to, have met with a like afilic- 
tion, coupled with a sense of duties to 
be fulfilled, such as then fell to my lot, 
both as touching household cares, and 
in respect to the cheering of my father 
in his solitary hours during the time 
we did yet continue at Sherwood Hall, 
which was about a year. It waxed 
very hard then for priests to make 
their way to the houses of Catholics, 
as many now found it to their interest 
to inform against them and such as 
harbored them; and mostly in our 
neighborhood, wherein there were at 
that time no recusants of so great rank 
and note that the sheriff would not be 
lief to meddle with them. We had 
oftentimes had secret advices to beware 
of such and such of our servants who 
might betray our hidden conveyances 
of safety ; and my father scarcely durst 
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be sharp with them when they offend- 
ed by slacking their duties, lest they 
might bring us into danger if they re- 
vealed, upon any displeasure, priests 
having abided with us. Edmund we 
saw no more since my mother’s death ; 
and after a while the news did reach 
us that Mr. Genings had died of the 
small-pox, and left his wife in so dis- 
tressed a condition, against all expec- 
tation, owing to debts he had incurred, 
that she had been constrained to sell 
her house and furniture, and was living 
in a small lodging near unto the school 
where Edmtind continued his studies. 
I noticed, as time went by, how 
heavily it weighed on my father’s heart 
to see so many Catholics die without 
the sacraments, or fall away from their 
faith, for lack of priests to instruct 
them, like so many sheep without a 
shepherd; and I guessed by words he 
let fall on divers occasions, that the in- 
tent obscurely shadowed forth in his 
discourse to my mother on her death- 
bed was ripening to a settled purpose, 
and tending to a change in his state 
of life, which only his love and care 
for me caused him to defer. What I 
did apprehend must one day needs 
occur, was hastened about this time by 
a warning he did receive that on-an 
approaching day he would be appre- 
hended and carried by the sheriff be- 
fore the council at Lichfield, to be ex- 
amined touching recusancy and har- 
boring of priests ; which was what he 
had long expected. This message was, 
as it were, the signal he had been 
waiting for, and an indication of God’s 
will in his regard. He made instant 
provision for the placing of his estate 
in the hands of a friend of such singu- 
lar honesty and so faithful a friendship 
toward himself, though a Protestant, 
that he could wholly trust him. And 
next he set himself to dispose of her 
whom he did term his most dear earth- 
ly treasure, and his sole tie to this 
perishable world, which he resolved to 
do by straightway sending her to Lon- 
don, unto his sister Mistress Congleton, 
who had oftentimes offered, since his 
wite’s death, to take charge of this 
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daughter, and to whom he now de- 
spatched a messenger with a letter, 
wherein he wrote that the times were 
now so troublesome, he must needs 
leave his home, and take advantage of 
the sisterly favor she had willed to 
show him in the care of his sole child, 
whom he now would forthwith send to 
London, commending her to her good 
keeping, touching her safety and re- 
ligious and virtuous training, and that 
he should be more beholden to her 
than ever brother was to sister, and, as 
long as he lived, as he was bound to 
do, pray for her and her good husband. 
When this letter was gone, and order 
had been taken for my journey, which 
was to be on horseback, and in the 
charge of a maiden gentlewoman who 
had been staying some months in our 
neighborhood, and was now about in 
two days to travel to London, it seemed 
to me as if that which I had long ex- 
pected and pictured unto myself had 
now come upon me of a sudden, and 
in such wise as for the first time to 
taste its bitterness. For I saw, with- 
out a doubt, that this parting was but 
the forerunner of a change in my fath- 
er’s condition as great and weighty as 
could well be thought of. But of this, 
howbeit our thoughts were full of it, 
no talk was ministered between us. 
He said I should hear from him in 
London; and that he should now travel 
into Lancashire and Cheshire, changing 
his name, and often shifting his quar- 
ters whilst the present danger lasted. 
The day which was to be the last to 
see us in the house wherein himself 
and his fathers for many centuries 
back, and I his unworthy child, had 
been born, was spent in such fashion 
as becometh those who suffer for con- 
science sake, and that is with so much 
sorrow as must needs be felt by a 
loving father and a dutiful child in a 
first and doubtful parting, with so much 
regret as is natural in the abandon- 
ment of a peaceful earthly home, 
wherein God had been served in a 
Catholic manner for many generations 
and up to that time without discontinu- 
auce, only of late years as it were by 
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night and stealth, which was linked in 
their memories with sundry innocent 
joys and pleasures, and such griefs as 
do hallow and endear the visible scenes 
wherewith they be connected, but 
withal with a stoutness of heart in him, 
and a youthful steadiness in her whom 
he had infected with a like courage 
unto his own, which wrought in them 
so as to be of good cheer and shed no 
more tears on so moving an occasion 
than the debility of her nature and the 
tenderness of his paternal care extort- 
ed from their eyes when he placed her 
on her horse, and the bridle in the 
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hand of the servant who was to ac- 
company her to London. Their last 
parting was a brief one, and such as I 
care not to be minute in describing ; 
for thinking upon it even now ’tis like 
to make me weep; which I would not 
do whilst writing this history, in the 
recital of which there should be more 
of constancy and thankful rejoicing in 
God’s great mercies, than of womanish 
softness in looking back to past trials. 
So I will even break off at this point ; 
and in the next chapter relate the 
course of the journey which was begun 
on that day. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUX. 


In the bleak region of Upper Bur- 
gundy, not far from the domain of 
Vauban, stands the old manor of 
Chastellux, famous since the fifteenth 
century as the birth-place of two 
brothers, one of whom became an ad- 
miral, the other a marshal of France. 
From this feudal stronghold came 
forth one of the most amiable of the 
courtiers of Louis XVI.—a disciple 
of Voltaire and Hume, a rival of Tur- 
got and Adam Smith, a friend of 
Washington and Jefferson, a forerun- 
ner of the revolutionists of 1789, a phil- 
osopher, an historian, a political econo- 
mist, something of a poet, something 
of a naturalist, something of an artist, 
a man of taste, an enthusiastic student, 
a brilliant talker, and @n elegant writ- 
er. The rude Sieurs de Chastellux 
would have been nota little astonished 
could they have foreseen what charac- 
ter of man was destined to inherit 
their title. 


Frangois Jean de Beauvoir, first 
known as Chevalier and afterward 
Marquis de Chastellux, was born at 
Paris in 1734. He was a son of the 


Count de Chastellux, lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the armies of the king, by 
Mile. d’Aguesseau, daughter of the 


chancellor. His mother, being left a 
widow at an early period, withdrew 
thereupon into the privacy of domes- 
tic life, and the young marquis had the 
good fortune to be brought up under 
the eyes of the Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau himself. He entered the army 
at sixteen, and was hardly twenty-one 
before he had risen to be colonel. He 
distinguished himself highly during 
the campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
War, and it was as a reward of his 
gallantry no less than out of compli- 
ment to his hereditary rank that he 
was selected on one occasion to pre- 
sent to the king the flags of a con- 
quered city. It is hard to understand 
how, in the midst of such an active 
life, he could find time for study; but 
for all that he knew Greek, Latin, 
English, and Italian, and had some 
acquaintance with every branch of 
science cultivated in his time. From 
boyhood he showed a zealous interest 
in every sort of invention or discovery 
which promised to be of practical use 
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to mankind. When the principle of 
inoculation for small-pox was first 
broached in Europe, everybody shrank 
in alarm from the experiment. The 
young marquis had himself inocu- 
lated without his mother’s knowledge, 
and then, running to Buffon, who 
knew his family, exclaimed joyfully, 
“Tam saved, and my example will be 
the means of saving many others.” 

When peace was declared in 1763, 
he was not yet thirty. With his emi- 
nent gifts of mind and person, a bril- 
liant career in society lay open to him, 
but he aimed to be something more 
than a mere man of fashion. His first 
literary productions were biographical 
sketches of two of his brother officers, 
MM. de Closen and de Belsunce, 
which appeared in the Mercure, in 
1765. He wrote a lively and grace- 
ful little essay on the “Union of 
Poetry and Music,”—the same subject 
which Marmontel afterward treated 
in his poem of Polymnie. The great 
quarrel between the schools of Gluck 
and Piccini did not break out until 
ten years later; but mutterings of the 
coming tempest were heard already. 
Italian music had its enthusiastic ad- 
mirers and its implacable foes, and in 
the midst of their disputes Monsigny 
and Grétry had just given to France 
a lyric school of her own by creating 
the comic opera. M. de Chastellux, 
like everybody else in those days, was 
passionately fond of the theatre, and 
he espoused the cause of Italian music 
with the ardor that characterized ev- 
erything he did. About the same 
time he fell into the society of the En- 
cyclopeedists, and allied himself with 
Helvétius, d’Alembert, Turgot, and 
the rest of the philosophical party, 
who received the illustrious recruit 
’ with open arms. 


About the same time that M. de 
Chastellux left the army, and made 
his début in civil life, the Scottish his- 
torian and philosopher, David Hume, 
acrived in Paris, with the British am- 
bassador, Lord Hertford. He became 
the lion of the day. Courtiers and 
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philosophers fell down and worship- 
ped him; his skeptical opinions were 
eagerly imbibed, and the three years 
that he spent in the French capital 
became, owing to his extraordinary 
influence, one of the most important 
epochs in the literary history of the 
eighteenth century. M. de Chastellux 
shared in the general enthusiasm; and 
the “ Essays” and “ Political Discours- 
es” of Hume, together with the Essai 
sur les meurs et [esprit des nations 
of Voltaire, which had appeared a few 
years before, wrought upon his mind 
a deep and lasting impression. The - 
united influence of these two authors 
led him to a course of study which re- 
sulted in a work upon which his reputa- 
tion was finally established. This was 
his celebrated treatise, “On Public Fe- 
licity; or, Considerations on the Con- 
dition of Man at different Periods of 
his History,” in two volumes. It bears 
a resemblance to both its parents. It 
is historical, like the Essai sur les 
meurs, and dogmatic, like the “ Es- 
says” and “ Discourses.” And that is 
one of its defects. The “Considera- 
tions” on the condition of man at vari- 
ous periods serve by way of introduc- 
tion to the author’s theory of public 
felicity ; but the second part is inferior 
to the first. The body of the book is 
sacrificed to the introduction. 

This was four years before the ap- 
pearance of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations.” The Marquis de Mira- 
beau and others of his school had be- 
gun to write ; but their notions of po- 
litical economy were still unfamiliar 
to the public. M. de Chastellux may 
therefore be regarded as one of the 
first supporters of that doctrine of 
human perfectibility which lies at the 
bottom of all the prevailing opinions 
of the eighteenth century. To this he 
added another theory, that the only 
end of government ought to be “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest pos- 
sible number.” Nearly one hundred 
years ago, therefore, he discovered 
and developed the principle which is 
now one of the most popular epitomes 
of social science. His style is good, 
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but neither very concise nor very bril- 
liant. It is now and then obscure, 
sometimes digressive, sometimes de- 
clamatory ; but for the most part clear, 
lively, and abounding in those happy 
touches which show the writer to be 
a man of the world as well as an 
author. 

It is said that the immediate occasion 
of his writing the book was a conver- 
sation with Mably, the author of “ Ob- 
servations on the History of France,” 
who maintained that the world was 
constantly degenerating, and that the 
men of to-day were not half so good 
as their grandfathers. The young 
philosopher, his head full of the new 
ideas, resolved to demonstrate the su- 
periority of the present over the past. 
The first edition of his work appeared 
in 1772, two years before the death of 
Louis XV. It was printed anony- 
mously in Holland. Everywhere it 
was read with avidity, abroad as well 
asin France. It was translated into 
English, German, and Italian. Vol- 
taire read it at Ferney, and was so 
much struck by it that he covered his 
copy with marginal notes—not always 
of approbation—which were repro- 
duced in a new edition of the work by 
the author’s son, in 1822. 

Despite great merits, which cannot 
be denied it, the essay “On Public 
Felicity ” is now almost forgotten. In 
the historical portion, M. de Chastel- 
lux passes in review all the nations of 
ancient and modern times, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the general con- 
dition of man has never before been so 
good as itis now. The fundamental 
principle of his work is disclosed in 
the following profession of faith: “'To 
say that man is born to be free, that 
his first care is to preserve his liberty 
when he enjoys it, and to recover it 
when he has lost it, is to attribute to 
him a sentiment which he shares with 
the whole animal kingdom, and which 
cannot be called in question. And if 
we add that this liberty is by its very 
nature indefinite, and that the liberty 
of one individual can only be limited 
by that of another, we do but express 
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a truth which few in this enlightened 
age will be found to contradict. Look 
at society from this point of view, 
and you will see nothing but a series 
of encroachments and resistances ; and 
if you want to form a just idea of 
government, you must consider it as 
the equilibrium which ought to result 
from these opposing struggles . .. . 
Government and legislation are only 
secondary and subordinate objects. 
They ought to be regarded merely as 
means through which men may pre- 
serve in the social state the greatest 
possible portion of natural liberty.” 

It is melancholy to see how, in a 
work that has so much to recom- 
mend it, the chapter which treats 
of the establishment of Christianity is 
disfigured by the skeptical philosophy 
of the age. Our regret at this is per- 
haps the more keen because the fault 
was altogether without excuse. Tur- 
got had argued before the Sorbonne, 
only a few years previously, that a 
belief in the progress of the human 
race, so far from being incompatible 
with the doctrine of redemption, is its 
necessary consequence. De Chas- 
tellux might have shown that, if the 
coming of our Lord did not immedi- 
ately effect a sensible reformation 
throughout the civilized world, it was 
because the vices and bad passions of 
the old pagan society long survived 
the overthrow of the old pagan gods. 
But there is this to be said for him: 
if he does not evince an adequate 
appreciation of the great moral revo- 
lution effected by Christianity, he at 
least does not speak of it in the same 
insolent tone that was fashionable in 
his day. When he comes down to 
modern times, and treats of density of 
population in its relation to national 
prosperity, he repeats the popular 
fallacy that the multiplication of 
religious orders exerts a pernicious 
influence upon the progress of popula- 
tion. But when from general views 
he descends to statistics, he refutes 
his own arguments. “The number 
of monks in France,” he -says, 
“according to a careful enumeration 
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made by order of government, a few 
years ago, was 26,674, and it cer- 
tainly is not less now.” In point 
of fact, the real number when the 
property of the clergy was confiscated 
in 1790 was only 17,000; and what 
is that in a population of 24,000,000 
or 26,000,000? The army withdraws 
from the marriage state twenty times 
that number of men, in the vigor of 
their age; whereas the greater part 
of the monks are men in the decline of 
life. 

It is a matter of astonishment that 

a work which professes to treat of 
“ public felicity” should devote itself 
entirely to the material well-being of 
society, and have nothing to say of the 

.moral condition of mankind, which is 
the more important element of the two 
in making up the sum of human happi- 
ness. Every author, of course, has a 
right to fix the limits of his subject; 
but then he must not promise on the 
title-page more than he means to per- 
form. 


The authorship of the essay on 
“Public Felicity” was not long a 


secret; but de Chastellux received 
perhaps as much annoyance as glory 
from the discovery. His ideas did 
not please everybody, and among those 
who fell foul of him for his philosophi- 
cal errors were some of his own fam- 
ily. He made little account of their 
opposition, and in 1774 came out 
boldly with an eulogy on Helvétius, 
with whom he had lived for a long 
time on the most intimate terms. Two 
years later, he published a second edi- 
tion of his previous treatise, with the 
addition of a chapter of “ Ulterior 
Views,” in which he points out the 
danger of some of the revolutionary 
opinions which were then coming more 
and more into vogue, and the futility 
of trying to realize in actual life that 
form. of government which might be 
theoretically the best. If he had been 
alive in 1789, he would have belonged 
to the monarchical party in the Con- 
stituent Assembly ; and, after having 
done his part in paving the way for 
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the revolution, he would have perished 
as one of its victims. Among political 
and social reformers, he must be classed 
with the school of Montesquieu rather 
than with that of Rousseau. 


The attention of France, however, 
was now fixed more and more firmly 
upon the contest going on in America 
between Great Britain and her re- 
bellious colonies. Louis XVI., after 
some resistance, yielded to the demand 
of public opinion, and, in 1778, not 
only recognized the independence of 
the United States, but sent a fleet 
under Count d’Estaing to help them. 
A second expedition was despatched 
under Count de Rochambeau. M. de 
Chastellux, who then held the grade 
of maréchal de camp [equivalent to 
something between brigadier and 
major-general in the present United 
States army—Ep.], obtained permis- 
sion to join it, and was appointed 
major-general. The expeditionary 
corps arrived at Newport, capital of 
the state of Rhode Island, July 10, 
1780. It consisted of eight ships of 
the line, two frigates, two gunboats, 
and over 5,000 troops. The next 
year came a reénforcement of 3,000 
men. Lord Cornwallis, who com- 
manded the English forced was shut 
up in Yorktown, Va., and, being close- 
ly besieged by the allies and invested 
by land and sea, was compelled to sur- 
render in October, 1781. This forced 
England to conclude a peace, and the 
auxiliary corps re-embarked at Boston 
on their return to France at the close 
of 1782. It had been two years and 
a half in America, and during this time 
the republic had achieved its independ- 
ence. 

During his visit to America, M. de 
Chastellux employed the brief periods 
of leisure left him from military occu- 
pations in making three tours through 
the interior. He wrote down as he 
travelled a journal of his observations, 
and printed at a little press on board 
the fleet some twenty copies of it, ten 
or twelve of which found their way to 
Europe. So great was the eagerness 
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with which people there seized upon 
every book relating to America, that a 
number of copies were surreptitiously 
printed, and a publisher at Cassel 
brought out an imperfect edition. The 
author then published the book himself 
in 1786 (2 vols., 12mo, Paris), under 
the title, Voyages de M. le Marquis de 
Chastellux dans 0 Amérique septentri- 
onale en 1780, 1781, et 1782. Though 
written originally only for his friends, 
it has a general interest, and presents 
a curious picture of the condition of 
North America at the period gf which 
it treats. 

The author set out from Newport, 
where the troops had landed and gone 
into winter-quarters, in order to, visit 
Pennsylvania. Accompanied by two 
aides-de-camp, one of whom was the 
Baron de Montesquieu, grandson of 
the author of the Hsprit des lois, and 
by five mounted servants, he started, 
November 11, 1780, on horseback, for 
that was the only means of travelling 


that the country afforded. The ground 
was frozen hard, and already covered 


with snow. The little party directed 
their steps first toward Windham, 
where Lauzun’s hussars, forming the 
advance-guard of the army, were en- 
camped. They found the Duke de 
Lauzun at the head of his troops, and 
this meeting between the grandsons of 
d@Aguesseau and Montesquieu, and a 
descendant of the Lauzuns and Birons, 
all three fighting for the cause of lib- 
erty in the wilds of America, was a 
curious beginning of their adventures. 
It was this same Duke de Lauzun, a 
friend of Mirabeau and Talleyrand, 
who became Duke de Biron after the 
death of his uncle, was chosen a mem- 
ber of the States General in 1789, 
commanded the republican army of 
La Vendée, and finished his career on 
the scaffold. 

The travellers crossed the mount- 
ains which separated them from the 
Hudson, and, after passing through a 
wild and almost desert country, ar- 
rived at West Point, a place celebrated 
at that time for the most dramatic in- 
cidents of the war of independence (the 


treason of General Arnold and the 
execution of Major André), and now 
famous as the seat of the great mili- 
tary school of the United States. The 
American army occupying the forts of 
West Point, which Arnold’s treachery 
had so nearly given over to the enemy, 
saluted the French major-general with 
thirteen guns—one for each state in 
the confederation. “ Never,” says he, 
“was honor more imposing or majestic. 
Every gun was, after a long inter- 
val, echoed back from the opposite 
bank with a noise nearly equal to that 
of the discharge itself. Two years 
ago, West Point was an almost inac- 
cessible desert. This desert has been 
covered with fortresses and artillery 
by a people who, six years before, had 
never seen acannon. The well-filled 
magazines, and the great number of 
guns in the different forts, the pro- 
digious labor which must have been 
expended in transporting and piling up 
on the steep rocks such huge trunks of 
trees and blocks of hewn stone, give 
one a very different idea of the Ameri- 
cans from that which the English min- 
istry have labored to convey to Parlia- 
ment. A Frenchman might well be 
surprised that a nation hardly born 
should have spent in two years more 
than 12,000,000 franes in this wilder- 
ness ; but how much greater must be 
his surprise when he learns that these 
fortifications have cost the state noth- 
ing, having been constructed by the 
soldiers, who not only received no ex- 
tra allowance for the labor, but have 
not even touched their regular pay! 
It will be gratifying for him to know 
that these magnificent works were 
planned by two French engineers, M. 
du Portail and M. Gouvion,* who 
have been no better paid than their 
workmen.” 

West Point stands on the bank of 


* MM. du Portail and Gouvion went to America 
with Lafayette, and returned with him. Each rose 
afterward to the rank of lieutenant-general in the 
French army. The former, through the influence 
of Lafayette, was appointed minister-of-war in 
1790 ; he fled to the United States during the Reign 
of Terror. The other was created r-general of 
the National Guard of Paris in 1759 ; he fell in bat- 
tle in 1792, 
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the Hudson, in a situation which may 
well be compared with the most beau- 
tiful scenery of the Rhine. M. de 
Chastellux describes it with the live- 
liest admiration; but he remained 
there only a short time, because he 
was in haste to reach the head-quarters 
of Washington. 

“ After passing thick woods, I found 
myself in a small plain, where I saw a 
handsome farm. A small camp which 
seemed to cover it, a large tent pitched 
in the yard, and several wagons 
around it, convinced me that I was at 
the head-quarters of His Excellency, 
for so Mr. Washington is called, in the 
army and throughout America. M. 
dé Lafayette was conversing in the 
yard with a tall man about five feet 
nine inches high, of a noble and mild 
aspect: it was the general himself. 
I was soon off my horse and in his 
presence. The compliments were short ; 
the sentiments which animated me and 
the good-will which he testified for me 
were not equivocal. He led me into 
his house, where I found the company 
still at table, although dinner had long 
been over. He presented me to the 
generals and the aides-de-camp, adju- 
tants, and other officers attached to his 
person, who form what is called in 
England and America the family of 
the general. A few glasses of claret 
and madeira accelerated the acquaint- 
ances I had to make, and I soon felt at 
my ease in the presence of the greatest 
and best of men. The goodness and 
benevolence which characterize him 
are evident from everything about 
him; but the confidence he inspires 
never gives occasion to familiarity, for 
it originates in a profound esteem for 
his virtues and a high opinion of his 
talents.” 

The next day Washington offered 
to conduct his guest to the camp of 
the marquis: this was the appellation 
universally bestowed in America upon 
Lafayette, who commanded the ad- 
vance of the army. 

“We found his troops in order of 
battle, and himself at their head, ex- 
pressing by his air and countenance 
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that he was better pleased to receive 
me there than he would be at his es. 
tate in Auvergne.* The confidence 
and attachment of his troops are inval- 
uable possessions for him, well-earned 
riches of which nobody can deprive 
him; but what, in my opinion, is still 
more flattering for a young man of his 
age (he was not more than twenty- 
three) is the influence and considera- 
tion he has acquired in political as 
well as military matters. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that private let- 
ters fram him have often produced 
more effect upon some of the states 
than the most urgent recommenda- 
tions of the Congress. On seeing him, 
one ig at a loss to decide which is the 
stranger circumstance—that a man 
so young should have given such ex- 
traordinary proofs of ability, or that 
one who has been so much tried 
should still give promise of such a long 
career of glory. Happy his country, 
should she know how to make use of 
his talents! happier still, should she 
never stand in need of them !” 

This last remark shows that M. de 
Chastellux, with all his enthusiasm for 
the present, was not without anxiety 
for the future. He spent three days 
at head-quarters, nearly all the while 
at table, after the American fashion. 
At the end of each meal nuts were 
served, and General Washington sat 
for several hours, eating them, “ toast- 
ing,” and conversing. These long 
conversations only increased his com- 
panion’s admiration. 

“The most striking characteristic of 
this respected man is the perfect accord 
which exists between his physical and 
moral qualities. This idea of a per- 
fect whole cannot be produced by en- 
thusiasm, which would rather reject it, 
since the effect of proportion is to di- 
minish the idea of greatness. Brave 
without rashness, laborious without 
ambition, generous without prodigality, 
noble without pride, virtuous without 
severity, he seems always to have con- 


*M. de Chastellux was cousin-german by the 
mother’s side to the Duchess of Ayen, the mother 
of Madame de Lafayette. 
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fined himself within those limits where 
the virtues, by clothing themselves in 
more lively but more changeable and 
doubtful colors, may be mistaken for 
faults.” 

The city of Philadelphia was the 
capital of the confederation and the 
seat of the Congress. M. de Chastel- 
lux did not fail to visit it. He en- 
joyed there the hospitality of the Chev- 
alier de la Luzerne, French minister 
tothe United States, and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting several young French 
officers, some in the service of the 
United States, others belonging to the 
expeditionary corps, whom the inter- 
ruption of military operations had left 
at liberty, like himself. Among them 
were M. de Lafayette, the Viscount de 
Noailles, the Count de Damas, the 
Count de Custine, the Chevalier de 
Mauduit, and the Marquis de la Roué- 
rie. Let us give a few particulars 
about these “ Gallo-Americans,” as 
our author calls them. The Viscount 
de Noailles, brother-in-law of Lafay- 
ette, and colonel of the chasseurs of 
Alsace, was afterward a member of 
the States General, and principal 
author of the famous deliberations of 
the 4th of August. The Count Charles 
de Damas, an aide-de-camp of Roch- 
ambeau, in after years took part, on 
the contrary, against the revolutionists, 
and, attempting to rescue Louis XVI. 
at Varennes, was arrested with him. 
The Count de Custine, colonel of the 
regiment of Saintonge infantry, is the 
same who was general-in-chief of the re- 
publican armies in 1792, and who died 
by the guillotine the next year, like 
Lauzun. The Chevalier de Mauduit 
commanded the American artillery. 
At the age of fifteen, with his head full 
of dreams of classical antiquity, he 
ran away from college, walked to Mar- 
seilles, and shipped as cabin-boy on 
board a vessel bound for Greece, in 
order to visit the battle-fields of Pla- 
teaand Thermopyle. The same spirit 
of enthusiasm carried him, at the age 
of twenty, to America. Appointed, 
after the war, commandant at Port au 
Prince, he was assassinated there by 


his own soldiers in 1791. The history 
of the Marquis de la Rouérie, or Rou- 
arie, is still more romantic. In his 
youth he fell violently in love with un 
actress, and wanted to marry her. 
Compelled by his family to break off 
this attachment, he determined to be- 
come a Trappist; but he soon threw 
aside the monastic habit and went to 
America, where he commanded a 
legion armed and equipped at his own 
cost. He abandoned his surname and 
title, and would only be known as Col- 
onel Armand. After his return to 
France, he was concerned, with others 
of the nobility of Brittany, in the 
troubles which preceded the revolution. 
He was one of the twelve deputies 
sent in 1787 to demand of the king 
the restoration of the privileges of that 
province, and as such was committed 
to the Bastile. The next year he had . 
occasion to claim the same privileges, 
not from the king, but from the Third 
Estate. In 1791 he placed himself at 
the head of the disaffected, and organ- 
ized the royalist insurrection in the 
west. Denounced and pursued, he 
saved himself by taking to the forest, 
lay hid in one chateau after another, 
fell sick in the middle of winter, and 
died in a fit of despair on hearing of 
the execution of Louis XVI. 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
brother of the Bishop of Langres, 
afterward cardinal, so distinguished for 
his noble conduct in 1789, was a man 
of more coolness and deliberation, but 
not less devoted to the cause of the 
United States. He had given abun- 
dant proof of his friendship by con- 
tracting a loan on his own responsibili- 
ty for the payment of the American 
troops: 

“ M. de la Luzerne,” says de Chas- 
tellux, “is so formed for the station he 
occupies, that one would be tempted to 
imagine no other could fill it but him- 
self. Noble in his expenditure, like 
the minister of a great monarchy, but 
plain in his manners, like a republican, 
he is equally fit to represent the king 
with the Congress, or the Congress 
with the king. He loves the Ameri- 
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cans, and his own inclination attaches 
him to the duties of his administration. 
He has accordingly obtained their con- 
fidence, both as a private and a public 
man; but in both these respects he is 
inaccessible to the spirit of party 
which reigns but too much around him. 
He is anxiously courted by all parties, 
and, espousing none, he manages all.” 

In acknowledgment of his services 
in America, the Chevalier was appoint- 
ed, after the peace, minister at London; 
-—rather an audacious action on the 
part of the government of Louis XVI. 
to choose as their representative in 
England the very man who had con- 
tributed most of all to the independ- 
ence of the United States. The state 
of Pennsylvania, in gratitude for his 
acts of good-will, gave the name of 
Luzerne to one of her counties. 

The principal occupation of these 
officers, during their stay at Philadel- 
phia, was to visit, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, the scenes 
of the recent conflicts near that city, 
or to discuss the causes which had 
turned the fortune of war, now in favor 
of the Americans, and now against 
them. Our author here shows himself 
in a new light, as a tactician who, with 
a thorough knowledge of the art of 
war, points out the circumstances which 
have led to the success or failure of 
this or that manceuvre. Those affairs 
in which the French figured especially 
attracted his attention. Bravery, gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness, all the na- 
tional virtues were conspicuous in these 
volunteers who had crossed the ocean 
to make war at their own expense, and 
who softened the asperity of military 
operations by the charm of their ele- 
gant manners and chivalric bearing. 

Among the battle-fields which these 
young enthusiasts, while awaiting some- 
thing better to do, loved to trace out 
was that of Brandywine, where M. de 
Lafayette, almost immediately after 
. his landing in America, received the 

_ wound in the leg of which he speaks 
so gaily in a letter to his wife. La- 
fayette himself acted as their guide, 
and recounted to his friends, on the 
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very scene of action, the incidents of 
this day, which was not a fortunate 
one for the Americans. He did the 
honors-of another expedition to the 
heights of Barren Hill, where he had 
gained an advantage under rather cu- 
rious circumstances. He had with him 
there about two thousand infantry with 
fifty dragoons and an equal number 
of Indians, when the English, who oe. 
eupied Philadelphia, endeavored to 
surround and capture him. 

“General Howe [Sir Henry Clin. 
ton—Ep.] thought he had now fairly 
caught the marquis, and even carried 
his gasconade so far as to invite ladies 
to meet Lafayette at supper the next 
day ; and, whilst the principal part of 
the officers were at the play, he put in 
motion the main body of his forces, 
which he marched in three columns, 
The first was not long in reaching the 
advanced posts of M. de Lafayette, 
which gave rise to a laughable adven- 
ture. The fifty savages he had with 
him were placed in ambuscade in the 
woods, after their own manner ; that 
is to say, lying as close as rabbits. 
Fifty English dragoons, who had never 
seen any Indians, entered the wood 
where they were hid. The Indians, 
on their part, had never seen dragoons, 
Up they start, raising a horrible cry, 
throw down their arms, and escape by 
swimming across the Schuylkill. The 
dragoons, on the other hand, as much 
terrified as they were, turned tail, and 
fled in such a panic that they did not 
stop until they reached Philadelphia. 
M. de Lafayette, finding himself in dan- 
ger of being surrounded, made such 
skilful dispositions that he effected his 
retreat, as if by enchantment, and 
crossed the river without losing a man. 
The English army, finding the bird 
flown, returned to Philadelphia, spent 
with fatigue, and ashamed of having 
done nothing. The ladies did not see M. 
de Lafayette, and General Howe [ Clin- 
ton] himself arrived too late for supper.” 

By the side of these admirable mil- 
itary sketches, we have an account of 
a ball at the Chevalier de la Luzerne’s. 

“There were near twenty women, 
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twelve or fifteen of whom danced, each 
having her ‘ partner,’ as the custom is 
in America. Dancing is said to be at 
once the emblem of gaiety and of love ; 
here it seems to be the emblem of legis- 
lation and of marriage: of legislation, 
inasmuch as places are marked out, 
the country-dances named, and every 
proceeding provided for, calculated, and 
submitted to regulation ; of marriage, 
as it furnishes each lady with a part- 
ner, With whom she must dance the 
whole evening, without being permitted 
to take another. Strangers have gen- 
erally the privilege of being compli- 
mented with the handsomest women ; 
that is to say, out of politeness, the 
prettiest pariners are given to them. 
The Count de Damas led forth Mrs. 
Bingham, and the Viscount de Noailles, 
Miss Shippen. Both of them, like true 
philosophers, testified a great respect 
for the custom of the country by not 
quitting their partners the whole eve- 
ning; in other respects they were the 
admiration of the whole assembly from 
the grace and dignity with which they 
danced. To the honor of my country, 
Ican affirm that they surpassed that 
evening a chief justice of Carolina, and 
two members of Congress, one of whom 
(Mr. Duane) passed for being by ten 
per cent. more lively than all the 
other dancers.” 

At Philadelphia, as in camp, a 
great part of the day was passed at 
table. The Congress having met, M. 
de Chastellux was invited to dinner 
successively by the representatives 
from the North and the representa- 
tives from the South; for the political 
body was even then divided by a geo- 
graphical line, each side having sepa- 
rate reunions ata certain tavern which 
they used to frequent: so we see the 
differences between North and South 
are as old as the confederation itself. 
He made the acquaintance of all the 
leading members, and especially of 
Samuel Adams, one of the framers of 
the Declaration of Independence.* He 


Samuel Adams 
the Declaration, nor does 
de Chastellux say that he had.—Ep. C. W. 


* A mistake of the reviewer's. 
had no hand in writing 
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saw also the celebrated pamphleteer, 
Thomas Paine, who ten years after- 
ward came to France, and was chosen 
a member of the National Convention. 
Together with Lafayette, our author 
was elected a member of the Academy 
of Philadelphia. Despite so many 
circumstances to prepossess him in fa- 
vor of the Americans, he appears not 
a very ardent admirer of what he wit- 
nesses about him. He shows but little 
sympathy with the Quakers, whose+ 
“ smooth and wheedling tone” disgusts 
him, and whom he represents as wholly 
given up to making money. Phila- 
delphia he calls “the great sink in 
which all the speculations of the Unit- 
ed States meet and mingle.” The city 
then had 40,000 inhabitants; it now 
contains 600,000. 

We can easily conceive that, in con- 
trasting the appearance of this republic- 
an government with the great French 
monarchy, he should have found abun- 
dant food for study and reflection. He 
speaks with great reserve, but what 
little he says is enough to show that 
he was not so much enamored of 
republican ideas as Lafayette and 
most of his friends. The disciple of 
Montesquieu loses much of his ad- 
miration for the American constitu- 
tions when he sees them in opera- 
tion, and seems especially loath to 
introduce them into his own coun- 
try. The constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania strikes him as particularly de- 
fective. 

“The state of Pennsylvania is far 
from being one of the best governed of 
the members of the confederation. 
The government is without force; nor 
can it be otherwise. A popular gov- 
ernment can never have any whilst 
the people are uncertain and vacillat- 
ing in their opinions; for then the 
leaders seek rather to please than to 
serve them, and end by becoming the 
slaves of the multitude whom they 
pretended to govern.” 

This constitution had one capital 
defect: it provided only for a single 
legislative chamber. After a disas- 
trous trial, Pennsylvania was com- 
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pelled to change her laws, and adopt 
the system of two chambers, like the 
other states of the Union. 

Our author betrays his misgivings 
most clearly in his narrative of an in- 
terview with Samuel Adams. His 
report of the conversation is especially 
curious, as it shows how entirely the 
two speakers were preoccupied by dif- 
ferent ideas. Samuel Adams, who 
has been called “the American Cato,” 
*bent himself to prove the revolution 
justifiable, by arguments drawn not 
only from natural right but from his- 
torical precedent. The thoroughly 
English character of mind of these in- 
novators led them to make it a sort 
of point of honor to find a sanction 
for their conduct in tradition. M. de 
Chastellux, like a true Frenchman, 
made no account of such reasonings. 

“TI am clearly of opinion that the 
parliament of England had no right to 
tax America without her consent; but 
I am still more clearly convinced that, 
when a whole people say, ‘ We will be 
free! it is difficult to demonstrate that 
they are in the wrong. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Adams very satisfactorily 
proved to me that New England was 
peopled with no view to commerce and 
aggrandizement, but wholly by individ- 
uals who fled from persecution, and 
sought an asylum at the extremity of 
the world, where they might be free to 
live and follow their own opinions ; 
that it was of their own accord that 
these colonists placed themselves un- 
der the protection of England; that the 
mutual relationship springing from this 
connection was expressed in their 
charters, and that the right of impos- 
ing or exacting a revenue of any kind 
was not comprised in them.” 

There was no question between the 
two speakers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for it did not yet exist. The 
states at that time formed merely a 
confederation of sovereign states, with 
a general congress, like the German 
confederation. They had no president 
or central administration. The con- 
Stitutions spoken of in this conversa- 
tion were simply the separate constitu- 
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tions of the individual states, and Sam- 
uel Adams, being from Massachusetts, 
referred particularly to that state. M. 
de Chastellux, accustomed to the com- 
plex social systems of Europe, was 
surprised that no property qualifica- 
tion should be required of voters; the 
Americans, on the contrary, who had 
always lived in a democratic commun- 
ity, both before and since the decla- 
ration of independence, could not com- 
prehend the necessity of such a restric- 
tion. Both were doubtless right; for 
it is equally difficult to establish polit- 
ical inequality where it does not al- 
ready exist, and to suddenly abolish it 
where it does exist. The constitution 
of Massachusetts, superior in this re- 
spect to that of Pennsylvania, provid- 
ed for a moderating power by the 
creation of a governor’s council, elect- 
ed by property-holders. 

Our author’s first journey terminates 
in the north, near the Canada frontier. 
He crosses the frozen rivers in a sleigh, 
in order to visit the battle-field of Sar- 
atoga, the scene, three years before, of 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne, 
the most important success which the 
Americans had achieved previous to 
the arrival of the French. Returning 
to Newport in the early part of 1781, 
after having travelled, in the course of 
two months, more than three hundred 
leagues, on horseback or in sleighs, he 
passed the rest of the year solely oc- 
cupied in the duties of the glorious cam- 
paign which put an end to the war. 
He wrote a journal of this campaign, 
but it has not been published. He 
speaks of it in the narrative of his 
travels. From the Mémoires of Ro- 
chambeau, however, we learn some- 
thing of his gallant behavior at the 
siege of Yorktown, where, at the head 
of the reserve, he repulsed a sortie of 
the enemy. 

His second journey was made imme- 
diately after the surrender of Cornwal- 
lis, and was directed toward Virginia, 
the most important of the southern, as 
Pennsylvania was of the northern, 
states. It was the birth-place of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Madison, and 
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of Monroe; the state which shared 
most actively in the war of independ- 
ence, and which is now the principal 
battle-field of the bloody struggle be- 
tween North and South. This second 
journey did not partake of the military 
and political character of the first. 
Now that the destiny of America 
seemed settled, the author gave his at- 
tention, principally, to natural history. 
In every phrase we recognize the pupil 
and admirer of Buffon. His chief 
purpose was to visit a natural bridge 
of rock across one of the affluents of 
the James river, in the Apalachian 
mountains. He describes this stupen- 
dous arch with great care, and illus- 
trates his narrative with several draw- 
ings which he caused to be made by 
an officer of engineers. 

propos of this subject, he indulges 
in speculations upon the geological 
formation of the New World, quite after 
the manner of the author of Epogues 
de la nature. On the road he amused 
himself by hunting. He describes the 
animals that he kills, and gives an ac- 
count of the mocking-bird, which al- 
most equals Buffon’s in vivacity, and 
excels it in accuracy. He gives sev- 
eral details respecting the opossum, 
that singular animal which almost 
seems to belong to a different creation. 
All natural objects interest him, and 
he studies them with the zeal of a first 
discoverer. His description of the 
mocking-bird is well worth reproduc- 
ing : 
“s I rose with the sun, and, while 
breakfast was preparing, took a walk 
around the house. The birds were 
heard on every side, but my attention 
was chiefly attracted by a very agree- 
able song, which appeared to proceed 
from a neighboring tree. I approached 
softly, and perceived it to be a mock- 
ing-bird, saluting the rising sun. At 
first I was afraid of frightening it, but 
my presence, on the contrary, gave it 
pleasure ; for, apparently delighted at 
having an auditor, it sang better than 
before, and its emulation seemed to 
increase when it saw a couple of dogs, 
which followed me, draw near to the 
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tree on which it was perched. It kept 
hopping incessantly from branch to 
branch, still continuing its song; for 
this extraordinary bird is not less re- 
markable for its agility than its charm- 
ing notes. It keeps perpetually rising 
and sinking, so as to appear not less 
the favorite of Terpsichore than Poly- 
hymnia. This bird cannot certainly 
be reproached with fatiguing its audit- 
ors, for nothing can be more varied 
than its song, of which it is impossible 
to give an imitation, or even to furnish 
any adequate idea. As it had every 
reason to be satisfied with my atten- 
tion, it concealed from me none of its 
talents ; and one would have thought 
that, after having delighted me with a 
concert, it was desirous of entertaining 
me with a comedy. It began to coun- 
terfeit different birds ; those which it 
imitated the most naturally, at least to 
a stranger, were the jay, the raven, the 
cardinal, and the lapwing. It ap- 
peared desirous of detaining me near 
it; for, after I had listened for a quar- 
ter of an hour, it followed me on my 
return to the house, flying from tree to 
tree, always singing, sometimes its 
natural song, at others those which it 
had learned in Virginia and in its 
travels; for this bird is one of those 
which change climate, although it 
sometimes appears here during the 
winter.” 

Continuing his journey, the trav- 
eller visited Jefferson at his country- 
home, situated deep in the wilderness, 
on the skirts of the Blue Ridge. This 
visit gives him opportunity for a new 
historical portrait : 

“Tt was Jefferson himself who built 
his house and chose the situation. 
He calls it Monticello [‘ little mount- 
ain’], a modest title, for it is built 
upon avery high mountain; but the 
name indicates the owner’s attach- 
ment to the language of Italy, and 
above all to the fine arts, of which that 
country was the cradle. He is a man 
not yet forty, of tall stature and a 
mild and pleasant countenance; but 
his mind and understanding are ample 
substitutes for every external grace. 
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An American who, without having 
ever quitted his own country, is skilled 
in music and drawing; a geometri- 
cian, an astronomer, a natural phil- 
osopher, a jurist and a statesman; a 
senator who sat for two years in the 
congress which brought about the 
revolution, and which is never men- 
tioned without respect, though un- 
happily not without regret;* a 
governor of Virginia, who filled this 
difficult station during the invasions of 
Arnold, of Phillips, and of Corn- 
wallis; in fine, a philosopher in 
voluntary retirement from ‘the world 
and public affairs, because he only 
loves the world so long as he can 
flatter himself with the conviction that 
he is of some use to mankind. A 
mild and amiable wife, charming chil- 
dren, of whose education he himself 
takes charge, a house to embellish, 
great possessions to improve, and the 
arts and sciences to cultivate—these 
are what remain to Mr. Jefferson after 
having played a distinguished part on 
the theatre of the New World. Before 
I had been two hours in his company, 
we were as intimate as if we had 
passed our whole lives together. 
Walking, books, but above all a con- 
versation always varied and interest- 
ing, sustained by that sweet satisfac- 
tion experienced by two persons whose 
sentiments are always in unison, and 
who understand each other at the 
first hint, made four days seem to me 
only so many minutes. No object 
had escaped Mr. Jefferson’s atten- 
tion ; and it seemed as if from his 
youth he had placed his mind, as he 
has done his house, on an elevation 
from which he might contemplate the 
universe.” 

At the period of this visit, Mr. Jef- 
ferson thought only of retirement ; but 
when M. de Chastellux’s Voyages en 
Amérique appeared, three years after- 
ward, he was minister-plenipotentiary 
of the United States in Paris. The 


* The United States were then passing through 
a crisis of anarchy, which lasted until the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution in 173%, and the eleva- 
tion of Washington to the presidency, 
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death of his wife had determined him 
to return to public life. He formed a 
solid friendship for M. de Chastellux, 
of which his correspondence contains 
abundant proof. The brilliant French 
soldier introduced the solitary of Mon- 
ticello, the “ American wild-man of the 
mountains,” to the salons of Paris; and 
the republican statesman, with the 
manners of an aristocrat, entered, noth- 
ing loath, into the society of the gay 
and polished capital, where he received 
the same welcome and honors that 
were accorded to Franklin. 

This portion of the Journal closes 
with some general remarks upon Vir- 
ginia, which possess a new interest 
now that the people of that state re- 
appear upon the scene in the same 
bellicose and indomitable character 
which they bore of old. 

“The Virginians differ essentially 
from the people of the North, not only 
in the nature of their climate, soil, and 
agriculture, but in that indelible char- 
acter which is imprinted on every 
nation at the moment of its origin, 
and which, by perpetuating itself from 
generation to generation, justifies the 
great principle that ‘everything which 
is partakes of that which has been,’ 
The settlement of Virginia took place 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. The republican and demo- 
cratic spirit was not then common in 
England ; that of commerce and navi- 
gation was scarcely in its infancy. 
The long wars with France and Spain 
had perpetuated the military spirit, 
and the first colonists of Virginia 
were composed in great part of gen- 
tlemen who had no other profession 
than that of arms. It was natural, 
therefore, for these colonists, who were 
filled with military principles and the 
prejudices of nobility, to carry them 
even into the midst of the savages 
whose lands they came to occupy. 
Another cause which operated in form- 
ing their character was the institution 
of slavery. It may be asked how 
these prejudices have been brought to 
coincide with a revolution founded on 
such different principles? I answer 
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that they have perhaps contributed to 
produce it. While the insurrection in 
New England was the result of reason 
and calculation, Virginia revolted 
through pride.” 


The third and last journey of M. de 
Chastellux led him through New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. This was during 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber, 1782, on the eve of his return to 
France. He started from Hartford, 
the capital of Connecticut, and, after 
visiting several other places, went to 
Boston, for he could not leave America 
without seeing this city, the cradle of 
the revolution. He found at this port 
the French fleet, under command of 
M. de Vaudreuil, which was to carry 
back the expeditionary corps to France. 
He closes his Journal with an interest- 
ing account of the university at Cam- 
bridge, which Ampére, who was, like 
him, a member of the French Academy, 
visited and described seventy years 
afterward. In the appendix to his 
book he gives a letter written-by him- 
self on board the frigate 7 Emeraude, 
just before sailing, to Mr. Madison, 
professor of philosophy in William 
and Mary College. It is upon a sub- 
ject which has not yet lost its ap- 
propriateness—the future of the arts 
and sciences in America. A demo- 
cratic and commercial society, always 
in a ferment, seemed to him hardly 
compatible with scientific, and still less 
with artistic, progress. But, in his 
solicitude for the welfare of the coun- 
try he had been defending, he would 
not allow that the difficulty was in- 
superable. Some of his remarks upon 
this subject are extremely delicate and 
ingenious. 

The question which troubled him is 
not yet fully answered, but it is ina 
fair way of being settled. The United 
States have really made but little 
progress in the arts, though they have 
produced a few pictures and statues 
which have elicited admiration even in 
Europe at recent industrial exhibitions. 
They are beginning, however, to _ 
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a literature. Even in the days of the 
revolution they could boast of the 
writings’ of Franklin, which combined 
the most charming originality with re- 
finement and solid good sense. Now they 
can show, among novelists, Fenimore 
Cooper and the celebrated Mrs. Beech- 
er Stowe, whose book gave the signal 
for another revolution; among story- 
tellers, Washington Irving and Haw- 
thorne; among critics, Ticknor; among 
historians, Prescott and Bancroft; 
among economists, Carey; among 
political writers, Everett ; among mor- 
alists, Emerson and Channing ; among 
poets, Bryant and Longfellow. In 
science they have done still more. 
They have adopted and naturalized 
one of the first of modern geologists, 
Agassiz; and the hydrographical 
labors of Maury, [late] director of 
the Washington Observatory, are the 
admiration of the whole world. Their 
immense development in industrial 
pursuits implies a corresponding prog- 
ress in practical science. It was 
Fulton, an American, who invented 
the steamboat, and carried out in his 
own country the idea which he could 
not persuade Europe to listen to; and 
only lately the reaping-machine has 
come to us from the shores of the 
great lakes and the vast prairies of 
the Far West. 

When the Voyages en Amérique ap- 
peared, the revolutionary party in 
France were still more dissatisfied 
with the book than they had been with 
the Félicité publique. They were an- 
gry at the wise and unprejudiced judg- 
ments which the author passed upon 
men and things in the New World; 
they were angry that he found some 
things not quite perfect in republic- 
an society, that his praises of democ- 


-racy were not louder, his denuncia- 


tions of the past not more sweeping. 
Brissot de Warville, whose caustic pen 
was already in full exercise, published 
a bitter review of the book. Some of 
the hostile criticisms found their way 
to the United States, and M. de Chas- 
tellux, in sending a copy of his work to 
General Washington, took occasion to 
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defend himself. He received from the 
general a long and affectionate reply, 
written at Mount Vernon, ia April, 
1786. 


M. de Chastellux also wrote a “ Dis- 
course on the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages which have resulted to Eu- 
rope from the Discovery of America,” 
and edited the comedies of the Mar- 
chioness de Gléon. This lady, cele- 
brated for her wit and beauty, was the 
daughter of a rich financier. At her 
house, La Chevrette, near Montmo- 
rency, she entertained all the literary 
world, and gave representations of her 
own plays. Her friend, M. de Chastel- 
lux, was himself the author of a few dra- 
matic pieces, performed either at La 
Chevrette or at the Prince de Condé’s, 
at Chantilly; but they have never 
been published. We shall respect his 
reserve, and refrain from giving our 
readers a taste either of these compo- 
sitions or of his “ Plan for a general 
Reform of the French Infantry,” and 
other unpublished writings. 


After his return from America, de 
Chastellux was appointed governor of 
Longwy. He had reached the age of 
nearly fifty and was still unmarried, 
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when he met at the baths of Spa, 
which were still the resort of all the 
good company in Europe, a young, 
beautiful, and accomplished Irish girl, 
named Miss Plunkett, with whom he 
fell over head and ears in love. He 
married her in 1787, but did not long 
enjoy his happiness, for he died the 
next year. Like most men who de- 
vote themselves to the public welfare, 
he had sadly neglected his private af- 
fairs. Being the youngest of five chil- 
dren, his fortune was not large, and it 
gave him little trouble to run through 
it. General officers in those days 
took a pride in their profuse ex- 
penditures in the field: he ruined him- 
self by his American campaign. His 
widow was attached in the capacity of 
maid of honor to the person of the esti- 
mable daughter of the Duke de Pen- 
thiévre, the Duchess of Orléans, mother 
of King Louis Philippe. This princess 
adopted, after a certain fashion, his pos- 
thumous son, who became one of the 
chevaliers @honneur of Madame Ade- 
laide, the daughter of his patroness. 
He was successively a deputy and 
peer of France after the revolution of 
1830. He published a short memoir 
of his father, prefixed to an edition 
of the Félicité publique. 
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From The Month. 
THE LEGEND OF LIMERICK BELLS. 
BY BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. 


THERE is a convent on the Alban hill, 

Round whose stone roots the gnariéd olives grow ; 
Above are murmurs of the mountain rill, 

And all the broad Campagna lies below ; 
Where faint gray buildings and a shadowy dome 
Suggest the splendor of eternal Rome. 


Hundreds of years ago, these convent-walls 
Were reared by masons of the Gothic age: 
The date is carved upon the lofty halls, 
The story written on the illumined page. 
What pains they took to make it strong and fair 
The tall bell-tower and sculptured porch declare. 


When all the stones were placed, the windows stained, 
And the tall bell-tower finished to the crown, 
Only one want in this fair pile remained, 
Whereat a cunning workman of the town 
(The little town upon the Alban hill) 
Toiled day and night his purpose to fulfil. 


Seven bells he made, of very rare devise, 
With graven lilies twisted up and down; 
Seven bells proportionate in differing size, 
And full of melody from rim to crown ; 
So that, when shaken by the wind alone, 
They murmured with a soft olian tone. 


o 
These being placed within the great bell-tower, 
And duly rung by pious skilful hand, 
Marked the due prayers of each recurring hour, 
And sweetly mixed persuasion with command. 
Through the gnarled olive-trees the music wound, 
And miles of broad Campagna heard the sound. 


And then the cunning workman put aside 

His forge, his hammer, and the tools he used 
To chase those lilies; his keen furnace died ; 

And all who asked for bells were hence refused. 
With these his best, his last were also wrought, 
And refuge in the convent-walls he sought. 


There did he live, and there he hoped to die, 
Hearing the wind among the cypress-trees 
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Hint unimagined music, and the sky 

Throb full of chimes borne downward by the breeze ; 
Whose undulations, sweeping through the air, 
His art might claim as an embodied prayer. 


But those were stormy days in Italy: 

Down came the spoiler from the uneasy North, 
Swept the Campagna to the bounding sea, 

Sa ‘ed pious homes, and drove the inmates forth ; 
Whether a Norman or a German foe, 
History is silent, and we do not know. 


Brothers in faith were they ; yet did not deem 
The sacred precincts barred destroying hand. 
Through those rich windows poured the whitened beam, 
Forlorn the church and ruined altar stand. 
As the sad monks went forth, that self-same hour 
Saw empty silence in the great bell-tower. 


The outcast brethren scattered far and wide ; 
Some by the Danube rested, some in Spain: 
On the green Loire the aged abbot died, 
By whose loved feet one brother did remain 
Faithful in all his wanderings: it was he - 
Who cast and chased those bells in Italy. 


He, dwelling at Marmontier, by the tomb 

Of his dear father, where the shining Loire 
Flows down from Tours amidst the purple bloom 

Of meadow-flowers, some years of patience saw. 
Those fringéd isles (where poplars tremble still) 
Swayed like the olives of the Alban hill. 


The man was old, and reverend in his age ; 
And the “Great Monastery” held him dear. 
Stalwart and stern, as some old Roman sage 
Subdued to Christ, he lived from year to year, 
Till his beard silvered, and the fiery glow 
Of his dark eye was overhung with snow. 


And being trusted, as of prudent way, 

They chose him for a message of import, 
Which the “Great Monastery” would convey 

To a good patron in an Irish court; 
Who, by the Shannon, sought the means to found 
St. Martin’s off-shoot on that distant ground. 


The old Italian took his staff in hand, 

And journeyed slowly from the green Touraine 
Over the heather and salt-shining sand, 

Until he saw the leaping crested main, 
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Which, dashing round the Cape of Brittany, 
Sweeps to the confines of the Irish Sea. 


There he took ship, and thence with laboring sail 
He crossed the waters, till a faint gray line 
Rose in the northern sky ; so faint, so pale, 
Only the heart that loves her would divine, 
In her dim welcome, all that fancy paints 
Of the green glory of the Isle of Saints. 


Through the low banks, where Shannon meets the sea, 
Up the broad waters of the River King 

(Then populous with a nation), journeyed he, 
Through that old Ireland which her poets sing ; - 

And the white vessel, breasting up the stream, 

Moved slowly, like a ship within a dream. 


When Limerick towers uprose before his gaze, 
A sound of music floated in the air— 
Musie which held him in a fixed amaze, 
Whose silver tenderness was alien there; 
Notes full of murmurs of the southern seas, 
And dusky olives swaying in the breeze. 


His chimes! the children of the great bell-tower, 
Empty and silent now for many a year, 

He hears them ringing out the vesper hour, 
Owned in an instant by his loving ear. 

Kind angels stayed the spoiler’s hasty hand, 

And watched their journeying over sea and land. 


The white-sailed boat moved slowly up the stream ; 
The old man lay with folded hands at rest ; 
The Shannon glistened in the sunset beam; 
The bells rang gently o’er its shining breast, 
Shaking out music from each lilied rim : 
It was a requiem which they rang for him. 


For when the boat was moored beside the quay, 

He lay as children lie when lulled by song; 
But never more to waken. Tenderly 

They buried him wild-flowers and grass among, 
Where on the cross alights the wandering bird, 
And hour by hour the bells he loved are heard. 
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From London Society, 


A PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


A TALE. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune— 


So says the sage, and it is not to 
be gainsayed by any man whom forty 
winters have chilled into wisdom. 
Ability and opportunity are fortune. 
Opportunity is not fortune ; otherwise 
all were fortunate. Ability is not 
fortune, else why does genius slave? 
Why? But because it missed the op- 
portunity that fitted it? 

What I have—wife, position, inde- 
pendence—I owe to an opportunity 
for exercising the very simple and 
unpretending combination of qualities 
that goes by the name of ability. But 
to my story. 

My father was a wealthy country 
gentleman, of somewhat more than 
the average of intelligence, and some- 
what more than the average of gen- 
erosity and extravagance. His young- 
er brother, a solicitor in large practice 
in London, would in vain remonstrate 
as to the imprudence of his course. 
Giving freely, spending freely, must 
come to an end. It did; and at 
twenty I was a well educated, gentle- 
manly pauper. The investigation of 
my father’s affairs showed that there 
was one shilling and sixpence in the 
pound for the whole of his creditors, 
and of course nothing for me. 

The position was. painful. I was 
half engaged to—that is, I had gloves, 
flowers, a ringlet, a carte de visite of 
Alice Morton. That, of course, must 
be stopped. 

Mr. Silas Morton was not ill-pleased 
at the prospect of an alliance with his 
neighbor Westwood’s son while there 
was an expectation of a provision for 
the young couple in the union of estates 
as well as persons; but now, when 
the estate was gone, when I, Guy 
Westwood, was shillingless in the 


world, it would be folly indeed. Nev- 
ertheless I must take my leave. 

“Well, Guy, my lad, bad job this; 
very bad job; thought he was as safe 
as the Bank. Would not have be- 
lieved it from any one—not from any 
one. Of course all that nonsense 
about you and Alice must be stopped 
now; I’m not a hard man, but I can’t 
allow Alice to throw away her life in 
the poverty she would have to bear as 
your wife; can’t do it; wouldn’t be 
the part of a father if I did.” 

I suggested I might in time. 

“Time, sir! time! How much? 
She’s nineteen now. You’re brought 
up to nothing; know nothing that will 
earn you a sixpence for the next six 
months; and you talk about time. 
Time, indeed! Keep her waiting till 
she’s thirty, and then break her heart 
by finding it a folly to marry at all.” 

“Ah! Alice, my dear, Guy’s come 
to say ‘Good by: he sees, with me, 
that his altered position compels him, 
as an honorable man, to give up any 
hopes he may have formed as to the 
future.” 

He left us alone to say ‘ Farewell! 
—a word too hard to say at our ages. 
Of course we consulted what should be 
done. To give each other up, to bury 
the delicious past, that was not to be 
thought of. We would be constant, 
spite of all. I must gain a position, 
and papa would then help us. 

Two ways were open; a commis- 
sion in India, a place in my uncle’s 
office. Which? I was for the com- 
mission, Alice for the office. <A re- 
spectable influential solicitor; a posi- 
tion not to be despised; nothing but 
cleverness wanted; and my uncle’s 
name, and no one to wait for; no liver 
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complaints ; no sepoys; no sea voya- 
ges ; and no long separation. 

“Oh, I’m eure it is the best thing.” 

I agreed, not unnaturally then, that 
it was the best. 

“Now, you young people, you’ve 
had time enough to say ‘Good by,’ 
so be off, Guy. Here, my lad, you'll 
need something to start with,” and the 
old gentleman put into my hands a 
note for fifty pounds. 

“I must beg, sir, that you will not 
insult—” 

“ God bless the boy! ‘Insult Why 
Ive danced you on my knee hundreds 
of times. Look you, Guy,”—and the 
old fellow came and put his hand on 
my shoulder,—“ it gives me pain to do 
what I am doing. I believe, for both 
your sakes, it is best you should part. 
Let us part friends. Come now, Guy, 
you'll need this; and if you need a 
little more, let me know.” 

“ But, sir, you cut me off from all 
hope ; you render my life a burden to 
me. Give me some definite task; say 
how much you think we ought to 
have; I mean how much I ought to 
have to keep Alice—I mean Miss 
Morton—in such a position as you 
would wish.” 

Alice added her entreaties, and the 
result of the conference was an under- 
standing that if, within five years from 
that date, I could show I was worth 
£500 a year, the old gentleman would 
add another £500; and on that he 
thought we might live for a few years 
comfortably. 

There was to be no correspondence 
whatever; no meetings, no messages. 
We protested and pleaded, and finally 
he said— 

“ Well, well, Guy; I always liked 
you. and liked your father before you. 
Come to us on Christmas day, and 
you shall find a vacant chair beside 
Alice. There, now; say ‘Good by, 
and be off.” 

I went off. I came to London to 
one of the little lanes leading out of 
Cannon street. Five hundred a year 
in five years! I must work hard. 

My uncle took little notice of me; 
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I fancied worked me harder than the 
rest, and paid me the same. Seventy- 
five pounds a year is not a large sum. 
I had spent it ina month before now, 
after the fashion of my father: now, I 
hoarded ; made clothes last; ate in 
musty, cheap, little cook-shops; and 
kept my enjoying faculties from abso- 
lute rust by a weekly half-price to the 
theatres—the pit. 

The year passed. I went down on 
Christmas, and for twenty-four hours 
was alive; came back, and had a rise 
of twenty pounds in salary for the next 
year. I waited for opportunity, and 
it came not. 

This jog-trot routine of office-work 
continued for two years more, and at 
the end of that time I was worth but 
my salary of £135 per year—£135! a 
long way from £500. Oh, for oppor- 
tunity? I must quit the desk, and 
become a merchant; all successful 
men have been merchants ; money be- 
gets money. But, to oppose all these 
thoughts of change, came the memory 
of Alice’s last words at Christmas, 
“ Wait and hope, Guy, dear; wait 
and hope.” Certainly ; it’s so easy to. 

“ Governor wants you, Westwood. 
He’s sharp this morning ; very sharp; 
so look out, my dear nephy.” 

“You understand a little Italian, I 
think ?” said my uncle. 

“ A little, sir.” 

“You will start to-night for Flor- 
ence, in the mail trair, Get there as 
rapidly as possible, and find whether 
a Colonel Wilson is residing there, 
and what lady he is residing with. 
Learn all you can as to his position 
and means, and the terms on which he 
lives with that lady. Write to me, 
and wait there for further instructions. 
Mr. Williams will give you a cheque 
for £100; you can get circular notes 
for £50, and the rest cash. If you 
have anything to say, come in here at 
five o'clock ; if not, good morning. By- 
the-by, say nothing in the office.” 

I need not say that hope made me 
believe my opportunity was come. 

I hurried to Florence and dis- 
charged my mission; sent home a 
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careful letter, full of facts without com- 
ment or opinion, and in three weeks’ 
time was summoned to return. I had 
done little or nothing that could help 
me, and in a disappointed state of 
mind I packed up and went to the 
railway station at St. Dominico. A 
little row with a peasant as to his de- 
mand for carrying my baggage caused 
me to lose the last train that night, 
and so the steamer at Leghorn. The 
station-master, seeing my vexation, 
endeavored to console me: 

“There will be a special through 
train to Leghorn at nine o’clock, or- 
dered for Count Spezzato: he is good- 
natured, and will possibly let you go 
in that.” 

It was worth the chance, and I hung 
about the station till I was tired, and 
then walked back toward the village. 
Passing a small wine-shop, I entered, 
and asked for wine in English. I don’t 
know what whim possessed me when 
I did it, for they were unable to un- 
derstand me without dumb motions. I 
at length got wine by these means, 
and sat down to while away the time 
over a railway volume. 

I had been seated about half an 
hour, when a courier entered, accom- 
panied by a railway guard. Two 
more different examples of the human 
race it would be difficult to describe. 

The guard was a dark, savage-look- 
ing Italian, with ‘rascal and ‘ bully’ 
written all over him; big, black, burly, 
with bloodshot eyes, and thick, heavy, 
sensual lips, the man was utterly re- 
pulsive. 

The courier was a little, neatly- 
dressed man, of no age in particular ; 
pale, blue-eyed, straight-lipped, his 
face was a compound of fox and rab- 
bit that only a fool or a patriot would 
have trusted out of arm’s length. 

This ill-matched pair called for 
brandy, and the hostess set it before 
them. I then heard them ask who 
and what I was. She replied, I must 
be an Englishman, and did not under- 
stand the Italian for wine. She then 
left. 

They evidently wanted to be alone, 
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and my presence was decidedly disa- 
greeable to them; and muttering that 
I was an Englishman, they proceeded 
to try my powers as a linguist. 

The courier commenced in Italian, 
with a remark on the weather. I 
immediately handed him the newspa- 
per. I didn’t speak Italian, that was 
clear to them. 

The guard now struck in with a 
remark in French as to the fineness of 
the neighboring country. I shrugged 
my shoulders, and produced my cigar 
case. French was not very familiar 
to me, evidently. 

“Those beasts of English think 
their own tongue so fine they are too 
proud to learn another,” said the 
guard. 

I sat quietly, sipping my wine, and 
reading. 

“ Well, my dear Michael Pultuski,” 
began the guard. 

“ For the love of God, call me not 
by that name. -My name is Alexis— 
Alexis Dzentzol, now.” 

“Oh! oh!” laughed the guard; 
“you've changed your name, you fox; 
it’s like you. Now I am the same 
that you knew fifteen years ago, Con- 
rad Ferrate—to-day, yesterday, and 
for life, Conrad Ferrate. Come, lad, 
tell us your story. How did you get 
out of that little affair at Warsaw? 
How they could have trusted you, with 
your face, with their secrets, I can’t 
for the life of me tell; you look so 
like a sly knave, don’t you, lad ?” 

The courier, so far from resenting 
this familiarity, smiled, as if he had 
been praised. 

“My story is soon said. I found, 
after my betrayal to the police of the 
secrets of that little conspiracy which 
you and I joined, that Poland was too 
hot for me, and my name too well 
known. I went to France, who values 
her police, and for a few years was 
useful to them. But it was dull work ; 
very dull; native talent was more es- 
teemed. I was to be sent on a secret 
service to Warsaw ; I declined for ob- 
vious reasons.” 

“Good! Michael—Alexis; good, 
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Alexis. This fox is not to be trapped.” 
And he slapped the courier on the 
shoulder heartily. 

“ And,” resumed the other, “I re- 
signed. Since then I have travelled 
as courier with noble families, and I 
trust I give satisfaction.” 

“Good! Alexis ; good Mich—good 
Alexis! To yourself you give satis- 
faction. You are a fine rascal !—the 
prince of rascals! So decent; so 
quiet ; so like the curé of a convent. 
Who would believe that you had sold 
the lives of thirty men for a few hun- 
dred roubles ?” 

“ And who,” interrupted the courier, 
“would believe that you, bluff, honest 
Conrad Ferrate, had run away with 
all the money those thirty men had col- 
lected during ten years of labor, for res- 
cuing their country from the Russian ?” 

“That was good, Alexis, was it 
not? I never was so rich in my life 
as then; I loved—I gamed—I drank 
—on the patriots’ money.” 

“For how long? Three years ?” 

“More—and now have none left. 
Ah! Times change, Alexis; behold 
me.” And the guard touched his but- 
tons and belt, the badges of his office. 
“Never mind—here’s my good friend, 
the bottle—let us embrace—the only 
friend that is always true—if he does 
not gladden, he makes us to forget.” 

“Tell me, my good Alexis, whom 
do you rob now? Who pays for the 
best, and gets the second best ? Whose 
money do you invest, eh! my little 
fox? Why are you here? Come, tell 
me, while I drink to your success.” 

“T have the honor to serve his Ex- 
cellency the Count Spezzato.” 

“Ten thousand devils! My ac- 
cursed cousin!” broke in the guard. 
“He who has robbed me from his 
birth; whose birth itself was a vile 
robbery of me—me, his cousin, child 
of his father’s brother. May he be 
accursed for ever !” 

I took most particular pains to 
appear only amused at this genuine 
outburst of passion, for I saw the 
watchful eye of the courier was on me 
all the time they were talking.” 
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The guard drank off a tumbler of 
brandy. 

“That master of yours is the man ~ 
of whom I spoke to you years ago, as 
the one who had ruined me; and you 
serve him! May he be strangled on 
his wedding night, and cursed for 
ever.” 

“ Be calm, my dearest Conrad, calm 
yourself; that beast of an Englishman 
will think you are drunk, like one of 
his own swinish people, if you talk so 
loud as this.” 

“ How can I help it? I must talk. 
What he is, that J ought to be: I was 
brought up to it till I was eighteen; 
was the heir to all his vast estate ; 
there was but one life between me and 
power—my uncle’s—and he, at fifty, 
married a girl, and had this son, this 
son of perdition, my cousin. And 
after that, I, who had been the pride 
of my family, became of no account; 
it was ‘ Julian, ‘ sweet Julian! ” 

“JT heard,” said the courier, “that 
some one attempted to strangle the 
sweet child, that was 

“ Me—you fox—me. I wish I had 
done it; but for that wretched dog 
that worried me, I should have been 
Count Spezzato now. I killed that 
dog, killed him, no not suddenly ; may 
his master die like him !” 

“And you left after that little 
affair ?” 

“Oh yes! I left and became what 
you know me.” 

“A clever man, my dear Conrad. 
I know no man who is more clever 
with the ace than yourself, and, as to 
bullying to cover a mistake, you are an 
emperor at that. Is it not so, Con- 
rad? Come, drink good health to my 
master, your cousin.” 

“You miserable viper, Pll crush 
you if you ask me to do that again. 
I'll drink—here, give me the glass— 
Here’s to Count Spezzato: May he 
die like a dog! May his carcase 
bring the birds and the wolves to- 
gether! May his name be cursed and 
hated while the sun lasts! And may 
purgatory keep him till I pray for his 
release !” 
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The man’s passion was something 
frightful to see, and I was more than 
half inclined to leave the place; but 
something, perhaps a distant murmur 
of the rising tide, compelled me to stay. 
I pretended sleep, allowing my head 
to sink down upon the table. 

He sat still for a few moments, and 
then commenced walking about the 
room, and abruptly asked : 

’ © What brought you here, Alexis?” 
“ My master’s horse, Signor Con- 
rad.” 
“ Good, my little fox; but why did 
you come on your master’s horse ?” 

“Because my master wishes to 
reach Leghorn to-night, to meet his 
bride, Conrad.” 

“Then his is the special train 
ordered at nine, that I am to go with ?” 
exclaimed the guard eagerly. 

“That is so, gentle Conrad; and 
now, having told you all, let me pay 
our hostess and go.” 

“Pay! No one pays for me, little 


fox; no, no, go; I will pay.” 


The courier took his departure, and 
the guard kept walking up and down 
the room, muttering to himself: 

“To-night, it might be to-night. If 
he goes to Leghorn, he meets his 
fagure wife; another life, and perhaps 
a dozen. No, it must be to-night or 
never. Does his mother go? Fool 
that Iam not to ask! Yes; it shall 
be to-night ;” and he left the room. 

What should be “to-night ?”? Some 
foul play of which the count would 
be the victim, no doubt. But how? 
when? That must be solved. To 
follow him, or to wait—which? To 
wait. It is always best to wait ; I had 
learned this lesson already. 

I waited. It was now rather more 
than half-past eight, and I had risen to 
go to the door when I saw the guard 
returning to the wine-shop with a man 
whose dress indicated the stoker. 

“Come in, Guido; come in,” said 
the guard; “ and drink with me.” 

The man came in, and I was again 
absorbed in my book. 

They seated themselves at the same 
table as before, and drank silently for 
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a while ; presently the guard began a 
conversation in some patois I could 
not understand; but I could see the 
stoker grow more and more interested 
as the name of Beatrix occurred more 
frequently. 

As the talk went on, the stoker 
seemed pressing the guard on some 
part of the story with a most vin- 
dictive eagerness, repeatedly asking, 
“His name? The accursed! His 
name ?” 

At last the guard answered, “The 
Count Spezzato.” 

“The Count Spezzato!” said the 
stoker, now leaving the table, and 
speaking in Italian. 

“Yes, good Guido; the man who 
will travel in the train we take to-night 
to Leghorn.” 

“ He shall die! The accursed! He 
shall die to-night!” said the stoker. 
“If I lose my life, the betrayer of my 
sister shall die !” 

The guard, returning to the un- 
known tongue, seemed to be endeavor- 
ing to calm him; and I could only 
catch a repetition of the word 
“Empoli” at intervals. Presently 
the stoker took from the seats beside 
him two tin bottles, such as you may 
see in the hands of mechanics who dine 
out ; and I could see that one of them 
had rudely scratched on it the name 
“William Atkinson.” I fancied the 
guard produced from his pocket a 
phial, and poured the contents into 
that bottle; but the action was so 
rapid, and the corner so dark, that I 
could not be positive; then rising, they 
stopped at the counter, had both 
bottles filled with brandy, and went 
out. 

It was now time to get to the 
station ; and, having paid my modest 
score, I went out. 

A little in front of me, by the light 
from a small window, I saw these two 
cross themselves, grip each other’s 
hands across right to right, left to left, 
and part. 

The stoker had set down the bottles, 
and now taking them up followed the 
guard at a slower pace. 
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Arrived at the station, I found the 
count, his mother, a female servant, and 
the courier. 

The count came up to me, and said, 
in broken English, “You are the 
English to go to Leghorn with me? 
Very well, there is room. I like the 
English. You shall pay nothing, 
because I do not sell tickets ; you shall 
gofree. Is that so?” 

I thanked him in the best Italian I 
could muster. 

“Do not speak your Italian to me; 
I speak the English as a native; I can 
know all you shall say to me in your 
own tongue. See, here is the train 
special, as you call -it. Enter, as it 
shall please you.” 

The train drew up to the platform ; 
and I saw that the stoker was at his 
post, and that the engine-driver was an 
Englishman. 

I endeavored in vain to draw his 
attention to warn him, and was com- 
pelled to take my seat, which I did in 
the compartment next the guard’s 
break—the train consisting of only 
that carriage and another, in which 
were the count, his mother, and the 
servant. 

The guard passed along the train, 
locked the doors, and entered his box. 

“The Florence goods is behind you, 
and the Sienna goods is due at Empoli 

Junction four minutes before you; 
mind you don’t run into it,” said the 
station-master, with a laugh. 

“No fear; we shall not run into 7t,” 
said the guard, with a marked em- 
phasis on the “we” and “it” that I 
recalled afterward. 

The whistle sounded, and we were 
off. It was a drizzling dark night; 
and I lay down full length on the seat 
to sleep. 

As I lay down a gleam of light shot 
across the carriage from a small chink 
in the wood-work of the partition be- 
tween the compartment I was in and 
the guard’s box. 

I was terribly anxious from the man- 
ner of the guard ; and this seemed to be 
a means of hearing something more. 
I lay down and listened attentively. 
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“How much will you give for your 
life, my little fox ?” said the guard. 

“To-day, very little; when I am 
sixty, all I have, Conrad.” 

“ But you might give something for 
it, to-night, sweet Alexis, if you knew 
it was in danger?” : 

“T have no fear; Conrad Ferrate 
has too often conducted a train for me 
to fear to-night.” 

“ True, my good Alexis ; but this is 
the last train he will ride with as guard, 
for to-morrow he will be the Count 
Spezzato.” 

“How? To-morrow? You joke, 
Conrad. The brandy was strong ; but 
you who have drunk so much could 
hardly feel that.” 

“T neither joke, nor am I drunk; 
yet I shall‘be Count Spezzato to-mor- 
row, good Alexis. Look you, my gen- 
tle fox, my sweet fox; if you do not 
buy your life of me, you shall die to- 
night. That is simple, sweet fox.” 

“ Ay; but, Conrad, I am not in dan- 

er.” 
. “Nay, Alexis; see, here is the 
door” (I heard him turn the handle). 
“Tf you lean against the door, you 
will fall out and be killed. Is it not 
simple?” 

“ But, good Conrad, I shall not lean 
against the door.” 

“Oh, my sweet fox, my cunning 
fox, my timid fox, but not my strong 
fox; yon will lean against the door. 
I know you will, unless I prevent 
you; and I will not prevent you, 
unless you give me all you have in 
that bag.” 

The mocking tone of the guard 
seemed well understood, for I heard 
the click of gold. 

“ Good, my Alexis; it is good; but 
it is very little for a life. Come, what 
is your life worth, that you buy it 
with only your master’s money ? it has 
cost you nothing. I see you will 
lean against that door, which is so 
foolish.” 

“ What, in the name of all the dev- 
ils in hell, will you have?” said the 
trembling voice of the courier. 

“ Only a little more; just that belt 
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that is under your shirt, under every- 
thing, next to your skin, and dearer to 
you; only a little soft leather belt 
with pouches in. Is not life worth a 
leather belt ?” 

“Wretch! All the earnings of my 
life are in that belt, and you know it.” 

“Ts it possible, sweet fox, that I 
have found your nest? I shall give 
Marie a necklace of diamonds, then. 
Why do you wait? Why should you 
fall from a train, and make a piece of 
news for the papers? Why ?” 

“Take it; and be accursed in 
your life and death !” and I heard the 
belt flung on the floor of the carriage. 

“ Now, good Alexis, I am in funds; 
there are three pieces of gold for you; 
you will need them at Leghorn. Will 
you drink? No? Then I will tell 
you why, without drink. Do you 
know where we are ?” 

“Yes; between St. Dominico and 
Signa.” 

“ And do you know where we are 
going ?” 

“ Yes ; to Leghorn.” 

“No, sweet Alexis, we are not; 
we are going to Empoli: the train 
will go no further. Look you, little 
fox ; we shall arrive at the junction 
one minute before the Sienna goods 
train, and there the engine will break 
down just where the rails cross; for 
two blows of a hammer will convert 
an engine into a log; I shall get out 
to examine it; that will take a little 
time ; I shall explain to the count 
the nature of the injury; that will 
take a little time ; and then the goods 
train will have arrived; and as it 
does not stop there, this train will go 
no further than Empoli, and I shall 
be Count Spezzato to-morrow. How 
do you like my scheme, little fox? Is 
it not worthy of your pupil? Oh, it 
will be a beautiful accident; it will 
fill the papers. That beast of an Eng- 
lish who begged his place in the train 
will be fortunate; he will cease, for 
goods trains are heavy. Eh! but it’s 
a grand scheme—the son, the mother, 
the servant, the stranger, the engine- 
driver, all shall tell no tales.” 
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“ And the stoker?” said the courier, 

“ Oh, you and he and I shall escape. 
We shall be pointed at in the street 
as the fortunate. It is good, is it not, 
Alexis, my fox? I have told him 
that the count is the man who be- 
trayed his sister. He believes it, and 
is my creature. But, little fox, it was 
not my cousin, it was myself, that 
took his Beatrix from her home. Is 
it not good, Alexis? Is it not genius? 
And Atkinson—he, the driver—is 
now stupid: he has drunk from his 
can the poppy juice that will make 
him sleep for ever. I will be a poli- 
tician. I am worthy of office. I 
will become the Minister of a Bour- 
bon when I am count, my dear fox, 
and you shall be my comrade again, as 
of old.” 

I was, for a time, lost to every 
sensation save that of hearing. The 
fiendish garrulity of the man had all 
the fascination of the serpent’s rattle. 
I felt helplessly resigned to a certain 
fate. 

I was aroused by something white 
slowly passing the closed window of 
the carriage. I waited a little, then 
gently opened it and looked out. The 
stoker was crawling along the foot- 
board of the next carriage, holding on 
by its handles, so as not to be seen by 
the occupants, and holding the signal 
lantern that I had noticed at the back 
of the last carriage in his hand. The 
meaning of it struck me in a moment : 
if by any chance we missed the goods 
train from Sienna, we should be run 
into from behind by the train from 
Florence. 

The cold air that blew in at the 
open window refreshed me, and I 
could think what was to be done. The 
train was increasing its pace rapidly. 
Evidently the stoker, in sole charge, 
was striving to reach Empoli before 
the other train, which we should fol- 
low, was due: he had to make five 
minutes in a journey of forty-five, and, 
at the rate we were going, we should 
do it. We stopped nowhere, and the 
journey was more than half over. 
We were now between Segua and 
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Montelupo; another twenty minutes 
and I should be a_ bruised corpse. 
Something must be done. 

I decided soon. Unfastening my 
bag,I took out my revolver, without 
which I never travel, and looking 
carefully to the loading and capping, 
fastened it to my waist with a hand- 
kerchief. I then cut with my knife 
the bar across the middle of the win- 
dow, and carefully looked out. I 
could see nothing ; the rain was falling 
fast, and the night as dark as ever. 
I cautiously put out first one leg and 
then the other, keeping my knees and 
toes close to the door, and lowered 
myself till I felt the step. I walked 
carefully along the foot-board by side 
steps, holding on to the handles of the 
doors, till I came to the end of the 
carriages, and was next the tender. 
Here was a gulf that seemed impass- 
able. The stoker must have passed 
over it; why not I? Mounting from 
the foot-board on to the buffer, and 
holding on to the iron hook on which 
the lamps are hung, I stretched my 
legs to reach the flat part of the buffer 
on the tender. My legs swung about 
with the vibration, and touched no- 
thing. I must spring. I had to hold 
with both hands behind my back, and 
stood on the case of the buffer-spring, 
and, suddenly leaving go, leaped for- 
ward, struck violently against the 
edge of the tender, and grasped some 
of the loose lumps of coal on the top. 
Another struggle brought me on my 
knees, bruised and bleeding, on the top. 
I stood up, and at that moment the 
stoker opened the door of the furnace, 
and turned toward me, shovel in hand, 
to put in the coals. The bright red 
light from the fire enabled him to see 
me, while it blinded me. He rushed 
at me, and then began a struggle that 
I shall remember to my dying day. 

He grasped me round the throat 
with one arm, dragging me close to 
his breast, and with the other kept 
shortening the shovel for an effective 
blow. My hands, numbed and bruised, 
were almost useless to me, and for 
some seconds we reeled to and fro on 
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the foot-plate in the blinding glare. 
At last he got me against the front of 
the engine, and, with horrible ingen- 
uity, pressed me against it till the 
lower part of my clothes were burnt 
to a cinder. The heat, however, re- 
stored my hands, and at last I man- 
aged to push him far enough from my 
body to loosen my pistol. I did not 
want to kill him, but I could not be 
very careful, and I fired at his shoul- 
der from the back. He dropped the 
shovel, the arm that had nearly throt- 
tled me relaxed, and he fell. I pushed 
him into a corner of the tender, and 
sat down to recover myself. 

My object was to get to Empoli be- 
fore the Sienna goods train, for I knew 
nothing of what might be behind me. 
It was too late to stop, but I might, by 
shortening the journey seven minutes 
instead of five, get to Empoli three 
minutes before the goods train was 
due. 

I had never been on an engine be- 
fore in my life, but I knew that there 
must be a valve somewhere that let 
the steam from the boiler into the 
cylinders, and that, being important, it 
would be in a conspicuous position. I 
therefore turned the large handle in 
front of me, and had the satisfaction 
of finding the speed rapidly increased, 
and at the same time felt the guard 
putting on the break to retard the train. 
Spite of this, in ten minutes I could 
see some dim lights; I could not tell 
where, and I still pressed on faster and 
faster. 

In vain, between the intervals of 
putting on coals, did I try to arouse the 
sleeping driver. There I was, with 
two apparently dead bodies, on the foot- 
plate of an engine, going at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, or more, amidst a 
thundering noise and vibration that 
nearly maddened me. 

At last. we reached the lights, and I 
saw, as I dashed by, that we had 
passed the dread point. 

As I turned back, I could see the 
rapidly-dropping cinders from the «rain 
which, had the guard’s break been suf- 
ficiently powerful to have made me 
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thirty seconds later, would have utterly 
destroyed me. 

I was still in a difficult position. 
There was the train half a minute be- 
hind us, which, had we kept our time, 
would have been four minutes in front 
of us. It came on to the same rails, 
and I could hear its dull rumble rush- 
ing on toward us fast. If I stopped 
there was no light to warn them. I 
must go on, for the Sienna train did 
not stop at Empoli. 

I put on more fuel, and after some 
slight scalding, from turning on the 
wrong taps, had the pleasure of seeing 
the water-gauge filling up. Still I 
could not go on long; the risk was 
awful. I tried in vain to write ona 
leaf of my note-book, and after search- 
ing in the tool-box, wrote on the iron 
lid of the tank with a piece of chalk, 
“Stop everything behind me. The 
train will not be stopped till three red 
lights are ranged in a line on the 
ground. Telegraph forward.” And 
then, as we flew through the Empoli 
station, I threw it on the platform. 
On we went; the same dull thunder be- 
hind warning me that I dare not stop. 

We passed through another station 
at full speed, and at length I saw the 
white lights of another station in the 
distance. The sound behind had al- 
most ceased, and in a few moments 
more I saw the line of three red lamps 
low down on the ground. I pulled 
back the handle, and after an ineffec- 
tual effort to pull up at the station, 
brought up the train about a hundred 
yards beyond Pontedera. 

The porters and police of the station 
came up and put the train back, and 
then came the explanation. 

The guard had been found dead on 
the rails, just beyond Empoli, and the 
telegraph set to work to stop the train. 
He must have found out the failure of 
his scheme, and in trying to reach the 
engine, have fallen on the rails. 

The driver was only stupefied, and 
the stoker fortunately only dangerously, 
not fatally, wounded. 

Another driver was found, and the 
train was to go on. 


The count had listened most atten- 
tively to my statements, and then, 
taking my grimed hand in his, led me 
to his mother. 

“ Madam, my mother, you have from 
this day one other son: this, my 
mother, is my brother.” 

The countess literally fell on my 
neck, and kissed me in the sight of 
them all; and speaking in Italian 
said— 

“ Julian, he is my son ; he has saved 
my life; and more, he has saved your 
life. My son, I will not say much; 
what is your name ?” 

“Guy Westwood.” 

“ Guy, my child, my son, I am your 
mother; you shall love me.” 

“Yes, my mother ; he is my brother, 
Iam his. He is English too; I like 
English. He has done well. Blanche 
shall be his sister.” 

During the whole of this time both 
mother and son were embracing me 
and kissing my cheeks, after the impul- 
sive manner of their passionate natures, 
the indulgence of which appears so 
strange to our cold blood. 

The train was delayed, for my 
wounds and bruises to be dressed, and 
I then entered their carriage and went 
to Leghorn with them. 

Arrived there, I was about to say 
“ Farewell.” 

“ What is farewell, now? No; you 
must see Blanche, your sister. You 
will sleep to my hotel: I shall not let 
you go. Whois she that in your great 
book says, ‘ Where you go, I will go? 
That is my spirit. You must not leave 
me till—till you are as happy as 
I am.” 

He kept me, introduced me to 
Blanche, and persuaded me to write for 
leave to stay another two months, when 
he would return to England with me. 
Little by little he made me talk about 
Alice, till he knew all my story. 

“Ah! that is it; you shall be un- 
happy because you want £500 every 
year, and I have so much as that. 
I am a patriot to get rid of my money. 
So it is that you will not take money. 
You have saved my life, and you will 
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not take money; but I shall make you 
take money, my friend, English Guy ; 
youshall have as thus.” And he handed 
me my appointment as secretary to one 
of the largest railways in Italy. “ Now 
you shall take money; now you will 
not go to your fogland to work like a 
slave; you shall take the money. That 
is not all. I am one of the practice 
patriots—no, the practical patriots—of 
Italy. They come to me with their 
conspiracies to join, their secret socie- 
ties to adhere to, but Ido not. I am 
director of ever so many railways; I 
make fresh directions every day. I 
say to those who talk to me of politics, 
‘How many shares will you take in 
this or in that?” I am printer of books ; 
Iam builder of museums ; I have great 
share in docks, and I say to these, ‘It 
is this that Iam doing that is wanted.’ 
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This is not conspiracy ; it is not plot; 
it is not society with ribbons ; but it is 
what Italy, my country, wants. I grow 
poor; Italy grows rich. I am not 
wise in these things; they cheat me, 
because I am an enthusiast. Now, 
Guy, my brother, you are wise; you 
are deep; long in the head; in short, 
you are English! You shall be my 
guardian in these things—you shall 
save me from the cheat, and you shall 
work hard as you like for all the 
money you shall take of me. Come, 
my Guy, is it so?” 

Need I say that it was so? The 
count and his Blanche made their 
honeymoon tour in England. They 
spent Christmas day with Alice and 
myself at Mr. Morton’s, and when they 
left, Alice and I left with them, for our 
new home in Florence. 
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THE WINDS. 


O wild raving west winds .... 
Oh! where do ye rise from, and where do ye die? 


THE question which is put in these 
lines is one which has posed the in- 
genuity of all who have ever thought 
on it; and though theories have re- 
peatedly been propounded to answer 
it, yet one and all fail, and we again 
recur to the words of him who knew 
all things and said, “ The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

However, though we cannot assign 
exactly the source whence the winds 
rise or the goal to which they tend, 
the labors of meteorologists have been 
so far successful as to enable us to un- 
derstand the causes of the great cur- 
rents of air, and even to map out the 
winds which prevail at different sea- 
sons in the various quarters of the 
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globe. The problem which has thus 
been solved is one vastly more simple 
than that of saying why the wind 
changes on any particular day, or at 
what spot on the earth’s surface a 
particular current begins or ends. 
Were these questions solved, there 
would be an end to all uncertainty 
about weather. There need be no 
fear that the farmer would lose his 
crops owing to the change of weather, 
if the advent of every shower had been 
foretold by an unerring guide, and the 
precise day of the break in the weather 
predicted weeks and months before. 
This is the point on which weather- 
prophets—‘ astro-meteorologists ’ they 
call themselves now-a-days—-still ven- 
ture their predictions, undismayed by 
their reported and glaring failures. 
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It has been well remarked that not 
one of these prophets foretold the dry 
weather which lasted for so many weeks 
during the last summer; yet, even at 
the present day, there are people who 
look to the almanacs to see what 
weather is to be expected at a given 
date ; and even the prophecies of “ Old 
Moore” find, or used to find within a 
very few years, an ample credence. 
In fact, if we are to believe the opin- 
ions propounded by the positive phil- 
osophers of the present day, we must 
admit that it is absurd to place any 
limits on the possibility of predicting 
natural phenomena, inasmuch as all 
operations of nature obey fixed and 
unalterable laws, which are all discov- 
erable by the unaided mind of man. 

True science, we may venture to 
say, is more modest than these gentle- 
men would have us to think it; and 
though in the particular branch of 
knowledge of which we are now treat- 
ing daily prophecies (or ‘ forecasts,’ 
as Admiral Fitzroy is careful to call 
them) of weather appear in the news- 
papers, yet these are not announced 
dogmatically, and no attempt is made 
in them to foretell weather for more 
than forty-eight hours in advance. 
, Ve are not going to discuss the ques- 
tion of storms and storm-signals at 
present, so we shall proceed to the 
subject in hand—the ordinary wind- 
currents of the earth; and in speak- 
ing of these shall confine ourselves as 
far as possible to well-known and re- 
corded facts, bringing in each case the 
best evidence which we can adduce to 
support the theories which may be 
broached. 

What, then, our readers will ask, 
is the cause of the winds ? The simple 
answer is—the sun. Let us see, now, 
how this indefatigable agent, who ap- 
pears to do almost everything on the 
surface of the earth, from painting 
pictures to driving steam-engines, as 
George Stephenson used to maintain 
that he did, is able to raise the wind. 

If you light a fire in a room, and 
afterward stop up every chink by 
which air can gain access to the fire, 
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except the chimney, the fire will go 
out in a short time. Again, if a lamp 
is burning on the table, and you stop 
up the chimney at the top, the lamp 
will go out at once. The reason of 
this is that the flame, in each case, 
attracts the air, and if either the supply 
of air is cut off below, or its escape 
above is checked, the flame cannot go 
on burning. This explanation, how- 
ever, does not bear to be pushed too 
far. The reason that the fire goes 
out if the supply of air is cut off is, 
that the flame, so to speak, feeds 
on air; while the sun cannot be 
said, in any sense, to be dependent on 
the earth’s atmosphere for the fuel for 
his fire. We have chosen the illus- 
tration of the flame, because the facts 
are so well known. If, instead of a 
lamp in the middle of a room, we were to 
hang up a large mass of iron, heated, 
we should find that currents of air set 
in from all sides, rose up above it, and 
spread out when they reached the 
ceiling, descending again along the 
walls. The existence of these currents 
may be easily proved by sprinkling a 
handful of fine chaff about in the room. 
What is the reason of the circulation 
thus produced? The iron, unless it 
be extremely hot, as it is when 
melted by Mr. Bessemer’s process, 
does not require the air in order 
to keep up its heat; and, in fact, 
the constant supply of fresh air cools 
it, as the metal gives away its own 
heat to the air as fast as the particles 
of the latter come in contact with it. 
Why, then, do the currents arise? Be- 
cause the air, when heated, expands 
or gets lighter, and rises, leaving an 
empty space, or vacuum, where it was 
before. Then the surrounding cold 
air, being elastic, forces itself into the 
open space, and gets heated in its turn. 

From this we can see that there 
will be a constant tendency in the air 
to flow toward that point on the earth’s 
surface where the temperature is high- 
est—or, all other things being equal, 
to that point where the sun may be at 
that moment in the zenith. Accord- 
ingly, if the earth’s surface were either 
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entirely dry land, or entirely water, 
and the sun were continually in the 
plane of the equator, we should ex- 
pect to find the direction of the great 
wind-currents permanent and un- 
changed throughout the year. The 
true state of the case is, however, that 
these conditions are very far from be- 
ing fulfilled. Every one knows that 
the sun is not always immediately 
over the equator, but that he is at the 
tropie of Cancer in June, and at the 
tropic of Capricorn in December, pass- 
ing the equator twice every year at 
the equinoxes. Here, then, we have 
one cause which disturbs the regular 
flow of the wind-currents. The effect 
of this is materially increased by the 
extremely arbitrary way in which the 
dry land has been distributed over the 
globe. The northern hemisphere 
contains the whole of Europe, Asia, 
and North America, the greater part 
of Africa, and a portion of South 
America; while in the southern hem- 


isphere we only find the remaining 
portions of the two last-named contin- 
ents, with Australia and some of the 


latge islands in its vicinity. Accord- 
ingly, during our summer there is a 
much greater area of dry land exposed 
to the nearly vertical rays of the sun 
than is the ease during our winter. 
Let us see for a moment how this 
cause acts in modifying the direction of 
the wind-currents. We shall find it eas- 
ier to make this intelligible if we take an 
illustration from observed facts. It 
takes about five times as much heat to 
raise a ton weight of water through a 
certain range of temperature, as it 
does to produce the same effect in the 
ease of a ton of rock. Again, the ten- 
dency of a surface of dry land to give out 
heat, and consequently to warm the air 
above it, and cause it to rise, is very 
much greater than that of a surface 
of water of equal area. Hence we can 
at once see the cause of the local 
winds which are felt every day in calm 
weather in islands situated in hot 
climates. During the day the island 
becomes very hot, and thus what the 
French call a courant ———— 
1 
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is set in operation. The air above 
the land gets hot and rises, while the 
colder air which is on the sea all 
round it flows in to fill its place, and 
is felt as a cool sea-breeze. During 
the night these conditions are exactly 
reversed: the land can no longer get 
any heat from the sun, as he has set, 
while it is still nearly as liberal in 
parting with its acquired heat as it 
was before. Accordingly, it soon be- 
comes cooler than the sea in its neigh- 
borhood ; and the air, instead of rising 
up over it, sinks down upon it, and 
flows out to sea, producing a land- 
wind. 

These conditions are, apparently, 
nearly exactly fulfilled in the region 
of the monsoons, with the exception 
that the change of wind takes place at 
intervals of six months, and not every 
twelve hours. In this district—which 
extends over the southern portion of 
Asia and the Indian ocean—the wind 
for half the year blows from one point, 
and for the other half from that which 
is directly opposite. The winds are 
north-east and south-west in Hindos- 
tan; and in Java, at the other side of 
the equator, they are south-east and 
north-west. The cause of the winds 
—aonsoons they are called, from an 
Arabic word, mausim, meaning season 
—is not quite so easily explained as 
that of the ordinary land and sea 
breezes to which we have just referred. 
Their origin is to be sought for in the 
temperate zone, and not between the 
tropics. The reason of this is that the 
districts toward which the air is sucked 
in are not those which are absolutely 
hottes, but those where the rarefac- 
tion of the air is greatest. When the 
air becomes lighter, it is said to be 
rarefied, and this rarefaction ought ap- 
parently to be greatest where the tem- 
perature is highest. This would be 
the case if the air were the only con- 
stituent of our atmosphere. There is, 
however, a very important disturbing 
agent to be taken into consideration, 
viz., aqueous vapor. There is always, 
when it is not actually raining, a quan- 
tity of water rising from the surface of 
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the sea and from every exposed water- 
surface, and mingling with the air. 
This water is perfectly invisible: as it 
is in the form of vapor, it is true steam, 
and its presence only becomes visible 
when it is condensed so as to form a 
cloud. The hotter the air is, the more 
of this aqueous vapor is it able to hold 
in the invisible condition. 

We shall naturally expect to find a 
greater amount of this steam in the air 
at places situated near the coast, than 
at those in the interior of continents, 
and this is actually the case. The 
amount of rarefaction which the dry 
air on the sea-coast of Hindostan un- 
dergoes in summer, is partially com- 
pensated for by the increased tension 
of the aqueous vapor, whose presence 
in the air is due to the action of the 
sun’s heat on the surface of the Indian 
ocean. In the interior of Asia there 
is no great body of water to be found, 
and the winds from the south lose most 
of the moisture which they contain in 
passing over the Himalayas. <Ac- 


cordingly the air is extremely dry, 
and a compensation, similar to that 
which is observed in Hindostan, can- 


not take place. It is toward this dis- 
trict that the wind is sucked in, and 
the attraction is sufficient to draw a 
portion of the south-east trade-wind 
across the line into the northern hem- 
isphere. In our winter the region 
,where the rarefaction is greatest is the 
continent of Australia; and according- 
ly, in its turn, it sucks the north-east 
trade-wind of the northern hemisphere 
across the equator. Thus we see that 
in the region which extends from the 
coast of Australia to the centre of Asia 
we have monsoons, or wind® which 
change regularly every six months. 
As to the directions of the different 
monsoons, we shall discuss them when 
we have disposed of the trade-winds— 
which ought by rights, as Professor 
Dove observes, rather to be considered 
as an imperfectly developed monsoon, 
than the latter to be held as a modifi- 
cation of the former. 

The origin of the trade-winds is to 
be sought for, as before, in the heating 
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power of the sun, and their direction 
is a result of the figure of the earth, 
and of its motion on its axis. When 
the air at the equator rises, that in 
higher latitudes on, either side flows in, 
and would be felt as a north wind or 
as a south wind respectively, if the 
earth’s motion on its axis did not affect 
it. The figure of the earth is pretty 
nearly that of a sphere, and, as it re- 
volves round its axis, it is evident that 
those points on its surface which are 
situated at the greatest distance from 
the axis, will have to travel over a 
greater distance in the same time than 
those which are near it. Thus, for in- 
stance, London, which is nearly under 
the parallel of 50°, has only to travel 
about three-fifths of the distance which 
a place like Quito, situated under the 
equator, has to travel in the same time. 
A person situated in London is carried, 
imperceptibly to himself, by the mo- 
tion of the earth, through 15,000 miles 
toward the eastward in the twenty-four 
hours; while another at Quito is car- 
ried through 25,000 miles in the same 
time. Accordingly, if the Londoner, 
preserving his own rate of motion, 
were suddenly transferred to Quito, he 
would be left 10,000 miles behind the 
other in the course of the twenty-four 
hours, or would appear to be moving 
in the opposite direction, from east to 
west, at the rate of about 400 miles 
an hour. The case would be just as 
if a person were to be thrown into a 
railway carriage which was moving at 
full speed; he would appear to his 
fellow-passengers to be moving in the 
opposite direction to them, while in re- 
ality the motion of progression was in 
the train, not in the person who was 
thrown into it. The air is transferred 
from high to low latitudes, but this 
change is gradual, and the earth, ac- 
cordingly, by means of the force of 
friction, is able to retard its relative 
velocity before it reaches the tropics, 
so that its actual velocity, though still 
considerable, is far below 400 miles ar 
hour. 

This wind comes from high latitudes, 
and becomes more and more easterly, 
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reaching us as a nearly true north-east 
wind; and as it gets into lower lati- 
tudes becoming more and more nearly 
east, and forming a belt of north-east 
wind all round the earth on the north- 
ern side of the equator. In the south- 
ern hemisphere, there is a similar belt 
of permanent winds, which are, of 
course, south-easterly instead of north- 
easterly. These belts are not always 
at equal distances at each side of the 
equator, as their position is dependent 
on the situation of the zone of maxi- 
mum temperature for the time being. 
When we reach the actual district 
where the air rises, we find the easter- 
ly direction of the wind no longer so 
remarkable, as has been noticed by 
Basil Hall and others. The reason is, 
that by the time that the air reaches 
the district where it rises, it has ob- 
tained by means of its friction with the 
earth’s surface a rate of motion round 
the earth’s axis nearly equal to that 
of the earth’s surface itself. 


The trade-wind zones, called, by the 
Spaniards, the “Ladies’ Sea”—E/ Golfo 
de las Damas—because navigation on 
a sea where the wind never changed 
was so easy, shift their position ac- 
cording to the apparent motion of the 


sun in the ecliptic. In the Atlantic 
the north-east trade begins in summer 
in the latitude of the Azores; in win- 
ter it commences to the south of the 
Canaries. 

In the actual trade-wind zones rain 
very seldom falls, any more than it 
does in these countries when the east 
wind has well set in. The reason of 
this is, that the air on its passage from 
high to low latitudes is continually be- 
coming warmer and warmer. Accord- 
ing as its temperature rises, its power 
of dissolving (so to speak) water in- 
creases also, and so it is constantly 
increasing its burden of water until it 
reaches the end of its journey, where 
it rises into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and there is suddenly 
cooled. The chilling process con- 
denses, to a great extent, the aqueous 
vapor contained in the trade-wind air, 
and causes it to fall in constant dis- 
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charges of heavy rain. Throughout 
the tropics the rainy season coincides 
with that period at which the sun is in 
the zenith, and in this region the 
heaviest rain-fall on the globe is ob- 
served. The wettest place in the 
world, Cherrapoonjee, is situated in the 
Cossya hills, about 250 miles north- 
east of Calcutta, just outside the torrid 
zone. There the rain-fall is upward 
of 600 inches in the year, or twenty 
times as much as it is on the west 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland. How- 
ever, in such extreme cases as this, 
there are other circumstances to be 
taken into consideration, such as the 
position of the locality as regards 
mountain chains, which may cause the 
clouds to drift over one particular spot. 

To return to the wind: When the 
air rises at the equatorial edge of the 
trade-wind zone, it flows away above 
the lower trade-wind current. The 
existence of an upper current in the 
tropics is well known. Volcanic ashes, 
which have fallen in several of the 
West Indian islands on several occa- 
sions, have been traced to volcanoes 
which lay to the westward of the lo- 
cality where the ashes fell, at a time 
when there was no west wind blowing 
at the sea-level. To take a recent in- 
stance: ashes fell at Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, in the year 1835, and it is satisfac- 
torily proved that they had been eject- 
ed from the voleano of Coseguina, on 
the Pacific shore of Central America, 
and must consequently have been borne 
to the eastward by an upward current 
counter to the direction of the easterly 
winds which were blowing at the time 
at the sea-level. 

Captain Maury supposes that when 
the air rises, at either side of the 
equator, it crosses over into the oppo- 
site hemisphere, so that there is a 
constant interchange of air going on 
between the northern and southern 
hemispheres. This he has hardly 
sufficiently proved, and his views are 
not generally accepted. One of the 
arguments on which he lays great 
stress in support of his theory is that 
on certain occasions dust has fallen in 
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various parts of western Europe, and 
that in it there have been discovered 
microscopical animals similar to those 
which are found in South America. 
This appears to be scarcely an incon- 
trovertible proof; as Admiral Fitzroy 
observes: “Certainly, such insects 
may be found in Brazil; but does 
it follow that they are not also in 
Africa, under nearly the same paral- 
lel ?” 

This counter-current, or “anti-trade,” 
as Sir J. Herschel has called it, is at 
a high level in the atmosphere be- 
tween the tropics, far above the top of 
the highest mountains ; but at the ex- 
terior edge of the trade-wind zone, it 
descends to the surface of the ground. 
The Canary islands are situated close 
to this edge, and aceordingly we find 
that there is always a westerly wind 
at the summit of the Peak of Tener- 
iffe, while the wind at the sea-level, in 
the same island, is easterly through- 
out the summer months. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, who lived for some time 
on the top of that mountain, making 
astronomical observations, has record- 
ed some very interesting details of 
the conflicts between the two currents, 
‘which he was able to observe accu- 
rately from his elevated position. In 
winter the trade-wind zone is situated 
to the south of its summer position in 
latitude, and at this season the south- 
west wind is felt at the sea-level in 
the Canary islands. Similar facts to 
these have been observed in other 
localities where there are high mount- 
ains situated on the edge of the trade- 
wind zone, as, for instance, Mouna 
Loa, in the Sandwich islands. There 
ean, therefore, be no doubt that the 
warm, moist west wind, which is felt 
so generally in the temperate zones, 
is really the air returning to the poles 
from the equator, which has now as- 
sumed a south-west direction on its 
return journey, owing to conditions 
the reverse of those which imparted 
to it a north-east motion on its way 
toward the equator. This, then, is our 
south-west wind, which is so prevalent 
in the North Atlantic ocean that the 


voyage from Europe to America js 
not unfrequently called the up-hill 
trip, in contradistinction to the down- 
hill passage home. These are the 
“brave west winds” of Maury, whose 
refreshing action on the soil he never 
tires of recapitulating. 

The south-west monsoons of Hin- 
dostan, which blow from May to Oc- 
tober, and the north-west monsoons 
of the Java seas, which are felt be- 
tween November and April, owe their 
westerly motion to a cause similar to 
that of the anti-trades which we have 
just described. To take the case of 
the monsoons of Hindostan: we have 
seen above how the rarefaction of the 
air in Central Asia attracts the south- 
east trade-wind of the southern hemi- 
sphere across the equator. This air, 
when it moves from the equator into 
higher latitudes, brings with it the 
rate of motion, to the eastward, of the 
equatorial regions which it has lately 
left, and is felt as a sonth-west wind. 
Accordingly, the directions of the mon- 
soons are thus accounted for. In the 
winter months the true north-east 
trade-wind is felt in Hindostan ; while 
in the summer months its place is 
taken by the south-east trade of the 
southern Itmisphere, making its ap- 
pearance as the south-west monsoon. 
In Java, conditions exactly converse 
to these are in operation, and the 
winds are south-east from April to 
November, and north-west during the 
rest Of the year. 

The change of one monsoon to the 
other is always accompanied by rough 
weather, called in some places the 
“breaking out” of the monsoon ; just 
as with us the equinox, or change of 
the season from summer to winter, 
and vice versa, is marked by “ windy 
weather,” or “ equinoctial gales.” 

The question may, however, well 
be asked, why there are no monsoons 
in the Atlantic Ocean ? 

In the first place, the amount of 
rarefaction which the air in Africa and 
in Brazil undergoes, in the respective 
hot seasons of those regions, is far less 
considerable than that which is ob- 
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served in Asia and Australia at the 
corresponding seasons. 

Secondly, in the case of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the two districts toward 
which the air is attracted are situated 
within the torrid zone, while in the In- 
dian ocean they are quite outside the 
tropics," and in the temperate zones. 
Accordingly, even if the suction of the 
air across the equator did take place 
to the same extent in the former case 
as in the latter, the extreme contrast 
in direction between the two monsoons 
would not be perceptible to the same 
extent, owing to the fact that the same 
amount of westing could not be im- 
parted to the wind, because it had not 
to travel into such high latitudes on 
either side of the equator. A ten- 
dency to the production of the phe- 
nomena of the monsoons is observable 
along the coast of Guinea, where 
winds from the south and south-west 
are very generally felt. These winds 


are not really the south-east trade- 


wind, which has been attracted across 
the line to the northern hemisphere. 
They ought rather to be considered 
as of the same nature as the land and 
sea breezes before referred to, since 
we find it to be very generally the 
case, that in warm climates the ordi- 
nary wind-currents undergo a deflection 
to a greater or less extent along a 
coast-line such as that of Guinea, 
Brazil, or north of Australia. 

Our readers may perhaps ask why 
it is, that when we allege that the whole 
of the winds of the globe owe their 
origin to a regular circulation of the air 
from the Polar regions to the equator, 
and back again, we do not find more 
definite traces of such a circulation in 
the winds of our own latitudes? The 
answer to this is, that the traces of 
this circulation are easily discoverable 
if we only know how to look for them. 
In the Mediterranean sea, situated near 
the northern edge of the trade-wind 
zone, the contrast between the equa- 
torial and polar currents of air is very 
decidedly marked. The two conflict- 
ing winds are known under various 
names in different parts of the dis- 
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trict. The polar current, on its way 
to join the trade-wind, is termed the 
“tramontane,” in other parts the 
“bora,” the “ maestral,” ete. ; while the 
return trade-wind, bringing rain, is 
well known under the name of the 
“siroceo.” In Switzerland the same 
wind is called the “ Féhn,” and is a 
warm wind, which causes the ice and 
snow to melt rapidly, and constantly 
brings with it heavy rain. 

In these latitudes the contrast is not 
so very striking, but even here every 
one knows that the only winds which 
last for more than a day or two ata 
time are the north-east and the south- 
west winds, the former of which is 
dry and cold, the latter moist and 
warm. The difference between these 
winds is much more noticeable in win- 
ter than in summer, inasmuch as in 
the latter season Russia and the north- 
ern part of Asia enjoy, relatively to 
the British Islands, 2 much higher 
temperature than is the case in winter; 
so that the air which moves from those 
regions during the summer months 
does not come to us from a climate 
which is colder than our own, but from 
one which is warmer. 

So far, then, we have attempted to 
trace the ordinary wind-currents, but 
as yet there are very many questions 
connected therewith which are not 
quite sufficiently explained. To men- 
tion one of these, we hear from many 
observers on the late Arctic expedi- 
tions, that the most marked character- 
istic of the winds in the neighborhood 
of Baffin’s Bay, is the great predomi- 
nance of north-westerly winds. It is 
not as yet, nor can it ever be satisfac- 
torily, decided how far to the north- 
ward and westward this phenomenon 
is noticeable. The question then is, 
Whence does this north-west wind 
come ? 

As to the causes of the sudden 
changes of wind, and of storms, they 
are as yet shrouded in mystery, and 
we cannot have much expectation that 
in our lifetime, at least, much will be 
done to unravel the web. Meteorology 
isa very young science—if it deserves 
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the title of science at all—and until 
observations for a long series of years 
shall have been made at many stations, 
we shall not be in the possession of 
trustworthy facts on which to ground 
our reasoning. It is merely shoving 
the difficulty a step further off to as- 
sign these irregular variations to at- 
mospheric waves. It will be time 
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enough to reason accurately about the 
weather and its changes when we as- 
certain what these atmospheric waves 
are, and what causes them. Until 
the “astro-meteorologists” will tell us 
the principles on which their calcula- 
tions are based, we must decline to 
receive their predictions as worthy of 
any credence whatever. 
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EUGENIE AND MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Tue life of Eugénie de Guérin 
forms a great contrast with those 
which are generally brought before 
the notice of the world. Not only did 
she not seek for fame, but the circum- 
stances of her life were the very 
ones which generally tend to keep a 
‘woman in obscurity. Her life was 
passed in the deepest retirement of a 
country home. The society even of 
a provincial town was not within her 
reach. Poverty placed a bar between 
her and the means for study in con- 
genial society. The routine of her 
life shut her out from great deeds or 
unusual achievements. In fact, her 
life, so far from being a deviation 
from the ordinary track which women 
have to tread, was a very type of the 
existence which seems to be marked 
out for the majority of women, and at 
which they are so often wont to mur- 
mur. The want of an aim in life, the 
necessity of some fixed, engrossing oc- 
cupation, and the ennui which follows 
‘on the deprivation of these, forms the 
staple trial of thousands of women, 
especially in England, where there is 
much intellectual vigor with so little 
power for its exercise. That the re- 
action from this deprivation is shown 
by “fastness,” or an excessive love of 
dress and amusement, is acknowledged 
by the most keen observers of human 


nature. But to the large class of 
women who, disdaining such means 
of distraction, bear their burden pa- 
tiently, Eugénie de Guérin’s Journal 
et Lettres possess an intense interest. 
Her life was so uneventful that it ab- 
solutely affords no materials for a biog- 
raphy, but her character is so full of 
interest that her name is now a fa- 
miliar one in England and France. 

Far away in the heart of sunny 
Languedoc stands the chateau of Le 
Cayla, the home of the de Guérins. 
They were of noble blood. The old 
chateau was full of reminiscences 
of the deeds of their ancestors. De 
Guérin, Bishop of Senlis and Chan- 
cellor of France, had gone forth, with 
a valor scarcely befitting his episcopal 
character, to animate the troops at 
the battle of Bouvines ; and from the 
walls of Le Cayla looked down from 
his portrait de Guérin, Grand Master 
of the Knights of Malta in 1206. A 
cardinal, a troubadour, and countless 
gallant and noble soldiers filled up the 
family rolls—the best blood in France 
had mingled with theirs; but now the 
family were obscure, forgotten, and 
poor. But these circumstances were 
no hindrances to the happiness of 
Eugénie’s early life. 

“ My childhood passed away like 
one long summer-day,” said she after- 
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ward. Thirteen happy years fled by. 
There was the father, cherished with 
tender, self-forgetting love; the brother 
Eranbert; the sister Marie, the young- 
est pet of the household; the beauti- 
ful and precocious Maurice; and the 
mother, the centre of all, loving and 
beloved. But a shadow suddenly fell 
on the sunny landscape, and Mad- 
ame de Guérin lay on her death-bed, 
when, calling to her Eugénie, her eld- 
est child, she gave to her especial 
charge Maurice, then aged seven, and 
his mother’s darling. The dying lips 
bade Eugénie fill a mother’s place to 
him, and the sensitive and enthusiastic 
girl received the words into her heart, 
and never forgot them. 

From that day her childhood, al- 
most her youth, ended ; and it is with- 
out exaggeration we may say that the 
depth of maternal love passed into 
her heart. Henceforth Maurice was 
the one object and the absorbing 
thought of her heart, second only to 
one other, and that no love of earth. 
Sometimes, indeed, that passionate 
devotion to Maurice disputed the sway 
of the true Master, as we shall here- 
after see, but it was never ultimately 
victorious. It was not likely that 
their lives should for long run side 
by side. The extraordinary brilliancy 
of Maurice’s gifts made his father 
determine upon cultivating his mind. 
As soon as possible, he was sent first 
to the petit séminaire at Toulouse, and 
then to the college Stanislaus at Paris. 

Maurice de Guérin was a singular- 
ly endowed being. He possessed that 
kind of personal beauty so very rare 
among men, and which is so hard to 
deseribe—a spiritual beauty, which 
insensibly draws the hearts of others 
to its possessor. Added to this, he 
had that sweetness of tone and man- 
ner, that instinctive power of sym- 
pathy, that sparkling brilliance which 
made him idolized by those who knew 
him, which rendered him literally the 
darling of his friends. “JI était leur 
vie,” said those who spoke of him after 
he was gone from earth. 

The early and ardent aspirations of 
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this gifted being were turned heaven- 
ward. His youthful head was de- 
voutly bowed in prayer. The coun- 
try people called him “le jeune saint ;” 
and his conduct at the petit séminaire 
gave such satisfaction that the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, and also the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, offered to take the 
whole charge of his future education 
on themselves; but his father refused 
both. The temptations of a college 
life had left him scathless, and the 
longing of his soul was for the conse- 
cration of the priesthood. What he 
might have been, had he fallen into 
other hands, cannot now be known. 
Whether there was an inherent weak- 
ness and effeminacy in the character 
which would have unfitted him for the 
awful responsibilities of the priestly 
office, we know not. At all events, 
he was attracted, as many minds of 
undoubted superiority were at that 
time, by the extraordinary brilliancy 
and commanding genius of de Lamen- 
nais; and Maurice de Guérin found 
himself in the solitude of La Chesnaie, 
a fellow-student with Hippolyte La- 
cordaire, Montalembert, Saint-Beuve, 
and a group of others. Here some 
years of his life were spent, divided 
between prayer, study, and brilliant 
conversation, led and sustained by M. 
de Lamennais. Maurice, of a shy 
and diffident disposition, does not seem 
to have attached himself to Lamen- 
nais, although he admired and looked 
up to him, and although the insidious 
portion of his teaching was making 
havoe with his faith. 

And now, it may be asked, what of 
Eugénie? Dwelling in an obscure 
province, with no other living guide 
than a simple parish curé, with 
a natural enthusiastic reverence for 
genius, and a predilection for all Mau- 
rice’s friends, was she not dazzled 
from afar off by this great teacher of 
men’s minds, this earnest reformer of 
abuses? The instinct of the single in 
heart was hers. Long ere others had 
discerned the canker eating away the 
fruit so fair to look on, Eugénie, with 
prophetic voice, was warning Maurice. 
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Lacordaire’s noble soul was yet en- 
snared. Madam Swetchine’s remon- 
strances had not yet prevailed ; while 
this young girl in the country, whose 
name no one knew, was watching and 
praying for the issue of the delibera- 
tions at La Chesnaie. 

At length the break-up came—the 
memorable journey to Rome was over. 
Submission had been required, and 
Lacordaire had given it. ““ Silence is 
the second power in the world,” he had 
said to Lamennais; and he had with- 
drawn with him to La Chesnaie for a 
time of retreat, where he was soon 
undeceived as to Lamennais’ inten- 
tions. And these two great men 
parted—one to reap the fruits of pa- 
tient obedience in the success of one 
of the greatest works wrought in his 
century, to guin a mastery over the 
taen of his age, and to die at last worn 
cut by labors before his time, the be- 
loved child of the Church, whose bor- 
ders he had enlarged, whose honor he 
had defended ; the other, to follow the 
course of self-will, and to quench his 
light in utter darkness. 

The students of La Chesnaie went 
away, and Maurice was thrown on the 
world with no definite employment. 
An unsuccessful attachment deepened 
the natural melancholy of his sensitive 
nature. He went to Paris, and was 
soon in the midst of the literary world. 
He wrote, and obtained fame; he was 
acmired and sought after; but the 
beautiful faith of his youth faded away 
like a flower, and the innocent pleas- 
ures of his childhood, and the passion- 
ate love of his sister, had no attractions 
for him compared to the brilliant cir- 
cles of Parisian society. 

And thus was Eugénie’s fate marked 
oul. From afar off her heart followed 
him; and, partly for his amusement, 
partly to relieve the outpourings of 
her intensely-loving heart, she kept a 
journal, intended for Maurice’s eye 
only. A few letters to Maurice and 
one or two intimate friends make up 
the rest of the volume, which was, 
after her death, most fortunately given 
to the world. In these pages her 
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character stands revealed, and no long 
descriptiop of her mode of life could 
have made us more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her than these words, 
written sometimes in joy, sometimes 
in sorrow, in weariness and depression, 
in all weathers, and at all times; for, 
believing that she pleased her brother, 
nothing would prevent her from keep- 
ing her promise of a daily record of 
her life and thoughts. Its chief beauty 
lies in that she made so much out of 
so little. “I have just come away 
very happy from the kitchen, where I 
stood a long time this evening, to per- 
suade Paul, one of our servants, to go 
to confession at Christmas. He has 
promised me, and he is a good boy 
and will keep his word. Thank God, 
my evening is not lost! What a hap- 
piness it would be if I could thus every 
day gain a soul for God! Walter 
Scott has been neglected this evening; 
but what book could have been worth 
to me what Paul’s promise is? . . 
The 20th—I am so fond of the snow! 
Its perfect whiteness has something 
celestial about it. To-day I see nothing 
but road-tracks, and the marks of the 
feet of little birds. Lightly as they 
rest, they leave their little traces in a 
thouss ind forms upon the snow. It is 
so pretty to see their little red feet, as 
if they were all drawn with pencils of 
coral. Winter has its beauties and 
its enjoyments, and we find them every- 
where when we know how to see them. 
God spreads grace and beauty every- 
where. . . . I must have another 
dish to-day for S. R., who is come to 
see us. He does not often taste good 
things—that is why I wish to treat him 
well; for it is to the desolate that, it 
seems to me, we should pay attentions. 
No reading to-day. I have made a 
cap for a little child, which has taken 
up all my time. But, provided one 
works, be it with the head or the fin- 
gers, it is all the same in the eyes of 
God, who takes account of every work 
done in his name. I hope, then, that 
my cap has been a charity—I have 
given my time, a little material, and a 
thousand interesting lines that I could 
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have read. Papa brought me yester- 
day Ivanhoe, and the Siecle de Louis 
X/V. Here are provisions for some 
of our long winter evenings.” 

Then she had a keen sense of en- 
joyment, and a wonderful faculty of 
making the best of things. Thus a 
simple pleasure to her was a source of 
delight. Here is her description of 
Christmas night in Languedoc: 

“Dec. 31. I have written nothing 
for a fortnight. Do not ask me why. 
There are times when we cannot speak, 
things of which we can say nothing. 
Christmas is come—that beautiful féte 
which I love the most, which brings 
me as much joy as the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. Truly our whole soul 
sings at the coming of the Lord, which 
is announced to us on all sides by 
hymns and by the pretty nadalet.* 
Nothing in Paris can give an idea of 
what Christmas is. You have not 
even midnight mass.— We all went 
to it, papa at our head, on a most 
charming night. There is no sky 
more beautiful than that of midnight : 
it was such that papa kept putting his 
head out of his cloak to look at it. 
The earth was white with frost, but 
we were not cold, and, beside, the air 
around us was warmed by the lighted 
fagots that our servants carried to 
light us. It was charming, I assure 
you, and I wish I could have seen you 
sliding along with us toward the church 
on the road, bordered with little white 
shrubs, as if they were flowering. The 
frost makes such pretty flowers! We 
saw one wreath so pretty that we 
wanted to make it a bouquet for the 
Blessed Sacrament, but it melted in our 
hands; all flowers last so short a time. 
I very much regretted my bouquet ; it 
was so sad to see it melt drop by drop. 
I slept at the presbytery. The curé’s 
good sister kept me, and gave me an 
excellent révedllon of hot milk.” Then, 
again, the grave part of her nature 
prevails, and she continues : 

*A particular way of ringing the bells during 
the fifteen days which precede the feast of Christ- 
mas, called in patois nadai. 


t Since the period at which Mdlle. de Guérin 
Wrote, midnight mass has been resumed in Paris. 
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“ These are, then, my last thoughts ; 
for I shall write nothing more this year; 
in a few hours it will be over, and we 
shall have begun anew year. Oh, how 
quickly time passes! Alas, alas, can 
I say that I regret it? No, my God, 
I do not regret time, or anything that 
it brings ; it is not worth whfle to throw 
our affections into its stream. But 
empty, useless days, lost for heaven, 
this causes me regret as I look back 
on life. Dearest, where shall I be 
at this day, at this hour, at this min- 
ute, next year? Will it be here, else- 
where; here below, or above? God 
only knows; I am before the door of 
the future, resigned to all that can 
come forth from it. To-morrow I will 
pray for your happiness, for papa, 
Mimi, Eran [her other brother and sis- 
ter], and all those whom I love. It is 
the day for presents ; I will take mine 
from heaven. I draw all from thence, 
for truly there are few things which 
please me on earth. The longer I live, 
the less it pleases me, and I see the 
years pass by without sorrow, because 
they are but steps to the other world. 
Do not think it is any sorrow or trouble 
which makes me think this. I assure 
you it is not, but a home-sickness 
comes over my soul when I think of 
heaven. The clock strikes; it is the 
last I shall hear when writing to 
you.” 

The following is an account of what 
she called “a happy day:” “God be 
blessed for a day without sorrow. 
They are rare in this life, and my soul, 
more than others, is soon troubled. A 
word, a memory, the sound of a voice, 
asad face, nothing, I know not what, 
often troubles the serenity of my soul 
—a little sky, darkened by the small- 
est cloud. This day I received a let- 
ter from Gabrielle, the cousin whom 
I love so for her sweetness and beau- 
tiful mind. I was uneasy about her 
health, which is so delicate, having 
heard nothing of her for more than a 
month. I was so pleased to see a 
letter from her, that I read it before 
my prayers. I was so eager to read it. 
To see a letter, and not to open it, is 
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an impossible thing. Another letter 
was given to me at Cahuzac. It was 
from Lili, another sweet friend, but 
quite withdrawn from the world; a 
pure soul—a soul like snow, from its 
purity so white that I am confounded 
when I look at it—a soul made for the 
eyes of God. I was coming from 
Cahuzac, very pleased with my letter, 
when I saw a little boy, weeping as if 
his heart were broken. He had broken 
his jug, and thought his father would 
beat him. I saw that with half a franc 
I could make him happy, so I took 
him to a shop, where we got another 
jug. Charles X. could not be happier 
if he regained his crown. Has it not 
been a beautiful day ?” 

Here is another instance of the way 
she had of beautifying the most simple 
incidents: “I must notice, in passing, 
an excellent supper that we have had— 
papa, Mimi, and I—at the corner of 
the kitchen-fire, with the servants: 
soup, some boiled potatoes, and a cake 
that I made yesterday with the dough 
fiom the bread. Our only servants were 
the dogs Lion, Wolf, and Tritly, who 
licked up the fragments. All our peo- 
ple were in church for the instruction 
which is given for confirmation ;” and, 
she adds, “it was a charming meal.” 

The daily devotions of the month 
of Mary were very recently established 
when Eugénie wrote ; she speaks thus 
of them: on one first of May when 
avsent from home, she writes: “On 
this day, at this moment, my holy Mi- 
mi (a pet name for her sister) is on 
her knees before the little altar for the 
month of Mary in my room. Dear 
sister, I join myself to her, and find a 
chapel here also. They have given 
me for this purpose a room filled with 
flowers; in it I have made a church, 
and Marie, with her little girls, serv- 
arts, shepherds, and all the household, 
assemble together every evening be- 
fore the Blessed Virgin. They came 
at first only to look on, for they had 
never kept the month of Mary before. 
Some good will result to them of this 
new devotion, if it is only one idea, a 
single idea, of their Christian duties, 
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which these people know so little of, 
and which we can teach them while 
amusing them. These popular devo- 
tions please me so, because they are 
so attractive in their form, and thereby 
offer such an easy method of instruc- 
tion. By their means, salutary truths 
appear most pleasing, and all hearts 
are gained in the name of our Lady 
and of her sweet virtues. I love the 
month of Mary, and the other little 
devotions which the Church permits ; 
which she blesses ; which are born at 
the feet of the Faith like flowers at 
the mountain-foot.” 

Speaking of St. Teresa, to whom 
she had a great devotion, she says: 
“T am pleased to remember that, when 
I lost my mother, I went, like St. 
Teresa, to throw myself at the feet 
of the Blessed Virgin, and begged her 
to take me for her daughter.” At an- 
other time she says: “To-day, very 
early, I went to Vieux, to visit the 
relics of the saints, and, in particular, 
those of St. Eugénie, my patron. I 
love pilgrimages, remnants of the an- 
cient faith; but these are not the days 
for them; in the greater number of 
people the spirit for them is dead. 
However, if M. le Curé does not have 
this procession to Vieux, there will be 
discontent. Credulity abounds where 
faith disappears. We have, however, 
many good souls, worthy to please the 
saints, like Rose Drouille, who knows 
how to meditate, wlio has learnt so 
much from the rosary; then Francon 
de Gaillard and her daughter Jacquette, 
so recollected in church. This holy 
escort did not accompany me; I was 
alone with my good angel and Mimi. 
Mass heard, my prayers finished, I left 
with one hope more. I had come to 
ask something from St. Eugene? The 
saints are our brothers. If you were 
all-powerful, would you not give me 
all that I desired? This is what I 
was thinking of while invoking St. 
Eugéne, who is also my patron. We 
have so little in this world, at least let 
us hope in the other.” 

Those who are not of the same faith 
as Eugénie de Guérin have not failed 
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to be attracted by the depth and ardor 
of her faith and piety. A writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine observes, “The 
relation to the priest, the practice of 
confession assume, when she speaks of 
them, an aspect which is not that under 
which Exeter Hall knows them.” 

“In my leisure time I read a work 
of Leitniz, which delighted me by its 
catholicity and the pious things which 
I found in it—like this on confession : 

“‘T regard a pious, grave, and pru- 
dent confessor as a great instrument 
of God for the salvation of souls; for 
his counsels serve to direct our affec- 
tions, to enlighten us about our faults, 
to make us avoid the occasions of sin, 
to dissipate our doubts, to raise up our 
broken spirit; finally, to cure or to 
mitigate all the maladies of the soul; 
and, if we can never find on earth any- 
thing more excellent than a faithful 
friend, what happiness is it not to find 
one who is obliged, by the inviolable 
law of a divine sacrament, to keep 
faith with us and to succor souls ?” 

“This celestial friend I have in M. 
Bories, and therefore the news of his 
departure has deeply affected me. I 
am sad with a sadness which makes 
the soul weep. I should not say this 
to any one else ; they would not, per- 
haps, understand me, and would take 
it ill. In the world they know not 
what a confessor is—a man who is a 
friend of our soul, our most intimate 
confidant, our physician, our light, our 
teacher—a friend who binds us to 
him, and is bound to us; who gives us 
peace, who opens heaven to us, who 
speaks to us while we, kneeling, call 
him, like God, our father; and faith 
truly makes him God and father. 
When I am at his feet, I see nothing 
else in him than Jesus listening to 
Magdalen, and pardoning much be- 
cause she has loved much. Confes- 
sion is but an expansion of repentance 
in love.” 

Again she writes: “I have learnt 
that M. Bories is about to leave us— 
this good and excellent father of my 
soul. Oh, how I regret him! What 
a loss it will be to me to lose this good 
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guide of my conscience, of my heart, 
my mind, of my whole self, which God 
had confided to him, and which I had 
trusted to him with such perfect free- 
dom! I am sad with the sadness 
which makes the soul weep. My God, 
in my desert to whom shall I have 
recourse? Who will sustain me in 
my spiritual weakness? who will 
lead me on to great sacrifices? It is 
in this last, above all, that I regret M. 
Bories. He knew what God had put 
into my heart. I needed his strength 
to follow it. The new curé cannot 
replace him; he is so young; then he 
appears so inexperienced, so unde- 
cided. It is necessary to be firm to 
draw a soul from the midst of the 
world, and to sustain it against the 
assaults of flesh and blood. 

“Tt is Saturday—the day of pilgrim- 
age to Cahuzac. I will go there; 
perhaps I shall come back more tran- 
quil. God has always given me some 
blessing in that chapel, where I have 
left so many miseries . . I was 
not mistaken in thinking that I should 
come back more tranquil. M. Bories 
is not going! How happy I am, and 
how thankful to God for this favor. 
It is such a great blessing to me to 
keep this good father, this good guide, 
this choice of God for my soul, as St. 
Francis de Sales expresses it. 

“ Confession is such a blessed thing, 
such a happiness for the Christian 
soul; a great good, and always greater 
in measure when we feel it to be so; 
and when the heart of the priest, into 
which we pour our sorrow, resembles 
that Divine Heart which has loved us 
so much. This is what attaches me 
to M. Bories ; you will understand it.” 

Nevertheless, when the trial of 
parting with this beloved friend did 
come, at length, it was borne with gen- 
tle submission. 

“Our pastor is come to see us. I 
have not said much to you about him. 
He is a simple and good man, know- 
ing his duties well, and speaking bet- 
ter of God than of the world, which he 
knows little of. Therefore, he does 
not shine in conversation. His con- 
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versation is ordinary, and those who 
do not know what the true spirit of a 
priest is would think little ofhim. He 
does good in the parish, for his gentle- 
ness wins souls. He is our father 
now. I find him young after M. Bor- 
ies. I miss that strong and powerful 
teaching which strengthened me ; but 
it is God who has taken it from me. 
Let us submit and walk like children, 
without looking at the hand which 
leads us.” 

Eugénie’s life revolved round that 
of Maurice. No length of separation 
could weaken her affection, nor make 
her interest in his pursuits less en- 
grossing. His letters, so few and so 
scanty, were treasured up and dwelt 
upon in many a lonely hour. She 
suffered with him, wept over his dis- 
appointments, and prayed for his re- 
turn to the faith of his youth with all 
the earnestness of her soul. With 
exquisite tact she avoided preaching 
tohim. It was rather by showing him 
what religion was to her that she strove 
to lead him back to its practice. 

“ Holy Thursday. —1 have come 
back all fragrant from the chapel of 
moss, in the church where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reposing. It is a beau- 
tiful day when God wills to rest among 
the flowers and perfumes of the spring- 
time. Mimi, Rose; and I made this 
reposoir, aided by M. le Curé. I 
thought, as we werp doing it, of the 
supper-room, of that chamber well 
furnished, where Jesus willed to keep 
the pasch with his disciples, giving 
himself for the Lamb. Oh, what a 
gift! What can one say of the Euch- 
arist? I know nothing to say. We 
adore ; we possess; we live ; we love. 
The soul is without words, and loses 
itself {n an abyss of happiness. I 
thought of you among these ecstasies, 
and ardently desired to have you at 
my side, at the holy table, as I had 
three years ago.” 

Mademoiselle de Guérin occasionally 
composed ; her brother was very anx- 
ious she should publish her productions, 
but she shrank from the responsibility. 

“St. Jean de Damas,” she remarks, 
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“was forbidden to write to any one, 
and for having composed some verses 
for a friend he was expelled from the 
convent. That seemed to me very 
severe ; but one sees the wisdom of it, 
when, after supplication and much 
humility, the saint had been forgiven, 
he was ordered to write and to employ 
his talents in conquering the enemies 
of Jesus Christ. He was found strong 
enough to enter the lists when he had 
been stripped of pride. He wrote 
against the iconoclasts. Oh, if many 
illustrious writers had begun by a les- 
son of humility, they would not have 
made so many errors nor so many 
books. Pride has blinded them, and 
thus see the fruits which they produce, 
into how many errors they lead the 
erring. But this chapter on the science 
of evil is too wide for me. I should 
prefer saying that I have sewn a sheet. 
A sheet leads me to reflect, it will 
cover so many people, so many differ- 
ent slumbers—perhaps that of the 
tomb. Who knows if it will not be 
my shroud, and if these stitches which 
I make will not be unpicked by the 
worms? While I was sewing, papa 
told me that he had sent, without my 
knowledge, some of my verses to 
Bayssac, and I have seen the letter 
where M. de Bagne speaks of them 
and says they are very good. A little 
vanity came to me and fell into my 
sewing. Now I tell myself the thought 
of death is good to keep us from sin. 
It moderates joy, tempers sadness, 
makes us see that all which passes by 
us is transitory.” 

Again she writes: “ Dear one, I 
would that I could see you pray like 
a good child of God. What would it 
cost you? Your soul is naturally lov- 
ing, and prayer is nothing else but 
love; a love which spreads itself out 
into the soul as the water flows from 
the fountain.” 

+ * * ~ + + 

“ Ash- Wednesday—Here I am, with 
ashes on my forehead and serious 
thoughts in my mind. This ‘ Remem- 
ber thou art dust! is terrible to me. 
I hear it all day long. 1 cannot ban- 
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ish the thought of death, particularly 
in your room, where I no longer find 
you, where I saw you so ill, where I 
have sad memories both of your pres- 
ence and your absence. One thing 
only is bright—the little medal of Our 
Lady, suspended over the head of your 
bed. It is still untarnished and in the 
same place where I put it to be your 
safeguard. I wish you knew, dearest, 
the pleasure I have in seeing it—the 
remembrances, the hopes, the secret 
thoughts that are connected with that 
holy image. I shall guard it as a 
relic; and, if ever you return to sleep 
in that little bed, you shall sleep again 
near the medal of the Blessed Virgin. 
Take from me this confidence and 
love, not to a bit of metal, but to the 
image of the Mother of God. I 
should like to know, if in your new 
room I should see St. Teresa, who 
used to hang in your other room near 
the bénitier : 


* Od toi, nécessiteux 
Défaillant, tu prenais l’'aumone dans ce creux.’ 


You will no longer, I fear, seek alms 
there. Where will you seek them? 
Who can tell? Is the world in which 
you live rich enough for all your neces- 
sities? Maurice, if I could but make 
you understand one of these thoughts, 
breathe into you what I believe, and 
what I learn in pious books—those 
beautiful reflections of the Gospel—if 
I could see you a Christian, I would 
give life and all for that.” 

* * * * . « 

Maurice’s absence was the great 
trial of Eugénie’s life ; but there were 
minor trials also, concerning the little 
things that make up the sum of our 
happiness. She suffered intensely and 
constantly from ennui. Her active, 
enterprising mind had not sufficient 
food to sustain it, and bravely did she 
fight against this constant depression 
and weariness. 

A duller life than hers could hardly 
be found; she had literally “ nothing 
to do.” She had no society, for she 
lived at a distance from her friends. 
Sometimes the curé called, sometimes 
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a priest from a neighboring parish, and 
then the monotonous days went on 
without a single incident. There was 
no outward sign of the struggle going 
on. Speaking of her father, she says: 
“ A grave look makes him think there 
is some trouble, so I conceal the pass- 
ing clouds from him; it is but right 
that he should only see and know my 
calm and serene side. A daughter 
should be gentle to her father. We 
ought to be to them something like 
the angels are to God.” 

Nor would she distract her thoughts 
by any means which might injure her 
soul. “Ihave scarcely read the author 
whose work you sent, though I admired 
him as I do M. Hugo; but these 
geniuses have blemishes which wound 
a woman’s eye. I detest to meet with 


what I do not wish to see; and this 
makes me close so many books. I 
have had Notre Dame de Paris under 
my hands a hundred times to-day ; and 
the style, Hsméralda, and so many 


pretty things in it, tempt me, and say 
to me, ‘Read—look. I looked; I 
turned it over; but the stains here and 
there stopped me. I read no more, 
and contented myself with looking at 
the pictures.” At another time, when 
she is staying at a “ deserted house,” 
rather duller than her own, she writes: 
“The devil tempted me just now in a 
little room, where I found a number of 
romances. ‘ Read a word, he said to 
me; ‘let us see that; look at this; 
but the titles of the books displeased 
me. I am no longer tempted now, 
and will go only to change the books 
in this room, or rather to throw them 
into the fire.” 

There was one sovereign remedy 
for her ills, and she sought for it with 
fidelity, and reaped her reward. 

“This morning I was suffering. 
Well, at present, I am calm; and this 
I owe to faith, simply to faith, to an 
act of faith. I can think of death and 
eternity without trouble} without alarm. 
Over a deep of sorrow there floats a 
divine calm, a serenity, which is the 
work of God only. In vain have I 
tried other things at a time like this. ; 
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nothing human comforts the soul, noth- 
ing human upholds it. 


«A l'enfant il faut sa mére, 
A mon 4me il faut mon Dieu,’ ” 


At another time of suffering she 
writes: “God only can console us 
when the heart is sorrowful: human 
helps are not enough; they sink be- 
neath it, it is so weighed down by sor- 
row. The reed must have more than 
other reeds to lean on.” 

* * * e * * 

“To distract my thoughts, I have 
been turning over Lamartine, the dear 
poet. I love his hymn to the night- 
ingale, and many other of his ‘ Har- 
monies ;’ but they are far from having 
the effect on me that his ‘ Meditations’ 
used to have. Iwas ravished and in 
ecstacy with them. I was but sixteen, 
and time changes many things. The 
great poet no longer makes my heart 
vibrate ; to-day he has not even power 
to distract my thoughts. I must try 
something else, for I must not cherish 
ennui, which injures the soul. What 
can ldo? It is not good for me to 
write, to communicate trouble to others. 
I will leave pen and ink. I know 
something better, for I have tried it a 
hundred times; it is prayer—prayer 
which calms me when I say to my 
soul before God,‘ Why art thou sad, 
and wheretore art thou troubled? I 
know not what he does in answering 
me, but it quiets me just like a 
weeping child when it sees its mother. 
The Divine compassion and tenderness 
is truly maternal toward us.” 

* * * * * * 

And, further on: “Now I have 
something better to do than write: I 
will go and pray. Oh, how I love 
prayer! I would that all the world 
knew how to pray. I would that chil- 
dren, and the old, and the poor, the 
afflicted, the sick in soul and body— 
all who live and suffer—could know 
the balm that ‘prayer is. But I know 
not how to speak of these things. We 
cannot tell what is ineffable.” 

She had said once, as we have seen, 
that she would give life and all to see 


Maurice once more serving God. She 
had written to him thus, not carelessly 
indeed, but as we are too wont to write 
—not counting the cost, because we 
know not what the cost is. She wrote 
thus, and God took her at her word, 
and he asked from her not life, as she 
then meant it, but her life’s life. First 
came the trial of a temporary estrange- 
ment. Her journal suddenly stops; 
she believed it wearied him, and, with- 
out a word of reproach, she silenced 
her eager pen. Maurice, however, 
declared she was mistaken, and she 
joyfully resumed her task with words 
which would evidence, if nothing else 
were left us, the intense depth of her 
love for her brother. “I was in the 
wrong. So much the better; for I 
had feared it had been your fault.” 
Then Maurice’s health, which had al- 
ways been delicate, began to fail, and 
her heart was tortured at the thought 
of him suffering, away from her loving 
care, unable to send her news of him. 

“T have been reading the epistle 
about the child raised to life by Elias. 
Oh, if I knew some prophet, some 
one who would give back life and 
health, I would go, like the Shunamite, 
and throw myself at his feet.” 

And again, most touchingly, she 
says: “A letter from Felicité, which 
tells me nothing better about you. 
When will those who know more 
write? If they knew how a woman’s 
heart beats, they would have more 
pity.” 

Maurice recovered from these at- 
tacks, and in the autumn of 1836 mar- 
ried a young and pretty Creole lady. 
He had not the violent attachment as 
to the “ Louise” of his early youth; 
but the union seemed a suitable one 
on both sides. One of Eugénie’s brief 
visits to Paris was made for the pur- 
pose of being present at her brother's 
marriage. It was a romantic scene. 
It took place in the chapel of the old 
and quaint Abbaye aux Bois. The 
church was filled with brilliant and ad- 
miring friends. The bride and bride- 
groom, both so beautiful, knelt before 
the altar; the Pere Bugnet, who had 
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known Maurice as a boy, blessed the 
union. The gay procession passed 
from the church, and met a funeral 
cortege! It fell like an omen on 
Eugénie’s heart. Six short months 
went by, and Eugénie was again sum- 
moned to Paris, to Maurice’s sick-bed 
—his dying-bed it indeed was, but his 
sister’s passionate love would not re- 
linquish hope. The physicians, catch- 
ing at a straw, prescribed native air, 
and the invalid caught at the proposal 
with feverish impatience. That eager 
longing sustained him through the 
long and terrible journey of twenty 
days; for, the moment he revived, he 
would be laid in the salon, and see 
the home-faces gathered round him. 
Then he was carried to his room, and 
soon the end came. At last Eugénie 
knew that he must go, and all the pow- 
ers of her soul were gathered into that 
one prayer, that he might die at peace 
with God. Calmly she bent over him, 
and kissed the forehead, damp with 
the dews of death. 

“Dearest, M. le Curé is coming, 
and you will confess. You have no 
difficulty in speaking to M. le Curé ?” 
“Not at all,” he answered. “ You will 
prepare for confession, then?” He 
asked for his prayer-book, and had 
the prayers read to him. 

When the priest came, he asked for 
more time to prepare. At last the 
curé was summoned. 

“Never have I heard a confession 
better made,” said the priest after- 
ward. As he was leaving the room, 
Maurice called him back, and made 
a solemn retraction of the doctrines of 
M. de Lamennais. Then came the 
Viaticum and the last anointing. 
Life ebbed away; he pressed the 
hand of the curé, who was by him to 
the last, he kissed his crucifix, and 
died. Eugénie’s prayer was heard. 
He died, but at home; a wanderer 
come back; an erring child, once more 
forgiven, resting on his Father’s breast. 

And he was gone !—“king of my 
heart! my other self!” as she had 
called him—and Eugénie was left 
behind. She had loved him too well 
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for her eternal peace, and it was 
necessary that she should be purified 
in the crucible of suffering. Very 
gradually she parted from him; the 
gates of the tomb closed not on her 
love ; slowly she uprooted the fibres 
of her nature which had been entwined 
in his. Her journal did not end, and 
she wrote still to him—to Maurice in 
heaven: “Oh, my beloved Maurice ! 
Maurice, art thou far from me? hear- 
est thou me? Sometimes I shed tor- 
rents of tears; then the soul is dried 
up. All my life will be a mourning 
one; my heart is desolate.” Then, 
reproaching herself, she turns to her 
only consolation : “ Do I not love thee, 
my God? only true and Eternal Love! 
It seems to me that I love thee as the 
fearful Peter, but not like John, who 
rested on thy heart—divine repose 
which I so need. What do I seek in 
creatures ? To make a pillow of a hu- 
man breast? Alas! I have seen how 
death can take that from us. Better 
to lean, Jesus, on thy crown of thorns. 
. * . * * * 


“This day year, we went together 
to St. Sulpice, to the one o’clock mass. 
To-day I have been to Lentin in the 
rain, with bitter memories, in solitude. 
But, my soul, calm thyself with thy 
God, whom thou hast received to-day, 
in that little church. He is thy 
brother, thy friend, the well-beloved 
above all; whom thou canst never see 
die; who can never fail thee, in this 
world or the next. Let us console 
ourselves with this thought, that in 
God we shall find again all we have 
lost.” 

One great desire was, however, left 
to her; that of publishing the letters 
and writings of Maurice, and of win- 
ning for her beloved one the fame 
which she so despised for herself. A 
tribute to his memory appeared the 
year after his death, in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, from the brilliant pen of 
Madame Sand; but it was the source 
of more pain than pleasure to Eugénie. 
With the want of candor which is so 
often a characteristic of the class of 
writers to whom Madame Sand be- 
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longs, she represented Maurice as a 
man totally without faith. Eugénie 
believed that he had never actually 
lost it, although it had been darkened 
and obscured ; and she was certainly 
far more in his confidence than any of 
his friends. 

For some time before his death he 
had gradually been returning to relig- 
ious exercises; and, as we have seen, 
on his death-bed he had most fully 
retracted and repented of whatever 
errors there had been in his life. But 
Madame Sand was not very likely to 
trouble herself about the dying mo- 
ments of her friend, while it was an- 
other triumph to infidelity to let the 
world think this brilliant young man 
lived and died in its ranks. 

“Madame Sand makes Maurice a 
skeptic, a great poet, like Byron, and 
it afflicts me to see the name of my 
brother—a name which was free from 
these lamentable errors—thus falsely 
represented to the world.” And again: 
“Oh, Madame Sand is right when she 
says that his words are like the dia- 
monds linked together, which make a 
diadem; or, rather, my Maurice was 
all one diamond. Blessed be those who 
estimated his price; blessed be the 
voice which praises him, which places 
him so high, with so much respect and 
enthusiasm! But on one point this 
voice is mistaken—when she says he 
had no faith. No; faith was not 
wanting in him. I proclaim it, and 
attest it by what I have seen and 
heard; by his prayers, his pious read- 
ing; by the sacraments he received ; 
by all his Christian actions; by the 
death which opened life unto him—a 
death with his crucifix.” 

This article of Madame Sand only 
increased Eugénie’s desire to vindicate 
her brother, by letting the world judge 
from his own writings and letters what 
Maurice really was. Many projects 
were set on foot for publishing this 
work. Rather than leave it undone, 
Eugénie would have undertaken it her- 
self, though her broken spirit shrank 
more than ever from any sort of noto- 
riety, or communication with the busy 
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world outside her quiet home. But 
she would greatly have preferred the 
task should be accomplished by one of 
his friends; and much of her corre- 
spondence was devoted to the purpose. 
Time passed, and plan after plan fell 
to the ground. This last satisfaction 
was not tobe hers. She was to see, as 
she thought, the name of her beloved 
one gradually fading away, and for- 
gotten as years went on. To the very 
last drop she was to drain the cup of 
disappointment and loss. Her journal 
ceased, and its last sentence was, “ Tru- 
ly did the saint speak who said, ‘ Let 
us throw our hearts into eternity.’” 

There are a few fragments and let- 
ters, which carry us on some years 
later; and in one of the last of these 
letters, dated 15th of June, 1845, we 
find these consoling words: “I have 
suffered ; but God teaches us thus, 
and leads us to willingly place our 
hearts above. You are again in mourn- 
ing, and I have felt your loss deeply. 
I mean the death of your poor brother. 
Alas! what is life but a continual 
separation? But you will meet in 
heaven, and there will be no more 
mourning nor tears; and there the 
society of saints will reward us for 
what we have suffered in the society 
of men. And, while waiting, there is 
nothing else to do than to humble one’s 
self, as the Apostle says, ‘under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in the time of visitation ; 
easting all your care upon him, for 
he hath care of you.’ ” 

These are almost her closing words ; 
and thus we see God comforted her. 
Three years more passed, of which 
we have no record; and we cannot 
but deeply regret the determination of 
M. Trebutien not to give any account 
of her beyond her own words. As 
long as they lasted, they are indeed 
sufficient ; but we would have fain fol- 
lowed her into the silence of those last 
years, and have seen the soul grad- 
ually passing to its rest. We would 
have liked to know if the friends she 
loved soothed her dying hours— 
whether M. Bories, with his “strong 
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and powerful words,” was by her side 
in her last earthly struggle. But a 
veil falls over it all. We feel assured, 
as we close the volume, that whatever 
human means were wanting, the God 
she had faithfully served consoled his 
child to the last, and sustained her 
mortal weakness till she reposed in 
him. After her death, her heart’s 
wish was fulfilled, and abundant honor 
has been rendered to Maurice de 
Guérin. Nay, more; for homage is 
ever given to the majesty of unselfish 
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love; and from henceforth, if Maurice 
the poet shall be forgotten, Maurice 
the brother of Eugénie will never be. 
She has embalmed his memory with 
her deep and fond devotion; and she 
has left a living record of how, in the 
midst of a wearisome, an objectless, a 
monotonous life, a woman may find 
work to do, and doing it, like Eugénie, 
with all her might, leave behind her a 
track of light by which others may fol- 
low after her, encouraged and con- 
soled. 





THE BUILDING OF MOURNE. 


A LEGEND OF THE BLACKWATER. 


BY ROBERT D. JOYCE. 


Rome, according to the old aphor- 


ism, was not built inaday. Neither 
was the old town of Mourne, although 
it was destroyed in a day, and made 
fit almost for the sowing: of salt upon 
its foundations, by the great Lord of 
Thomond, Murrough of the Ferns, when 
he gathered around it his rakehelly 
kerns, as Spenser in his spleen called 
them, and his fierce galloglasses and 
roving hobbelers. But the present 
story has naught to do with the spo- 
liation and burning of towns. Far 
different, indeed, was the founding of 
Mourne, to the story of the disastrous 
termination of its prosperity. You will 
look in vain to the histories for a suc- 
cinct or circumstantial account of the 
building of this ancient town; but 
many a more famous city has its early 
annals involved in equal obscurity— 
Rome, for instance. What tangible 
fact can be laid hold of with regard to 
its early history, save the will-o’-the- 
wisp light emanating from the tradi- 
tions of a more modern day? Acim- 
merian cloud of darkness overhangs 
its founding and youthful progress, 
through which the double-distilled mi- 
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croscopic eyes of the historian are 
unable to penetrate with any degree of 
certainty. Mourne, however, though 
it cannot boast of a long-written his- 
tory, possesses an oral one of remark- 
able perspicuity and certainty. The 
men are on the spot who, with a mathe- 
matical precision worthy of Archi- 
medes or Newton, will relate every- 
thing about it, from its foundation to 
its fall. The only darkness cast upon 
their most circumstantial history is the 
elysian cloud from their luxuriant 
dudheens, as they whiff away occasion- 
ally, and relate— 

That there was long ago a certain 
Dhonal, a nobleman of the warlike race 
of Mac Caurha, who ruled over Duhal- 
low, and the wild mountainous terri- 
tories extending downward along the 
banks of the Blackwater. This noble- 
man, after a long rule of prosperity 
and peace, at length grew weary of 
inaction, and manufactured in his pug- 
nacious brain some cause of mortal 
affront and complaint aginst a neigh- 
boring potentate, whose territory ex- 
tended in a westerly direction on the 
opposite shore of the river. So he 
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mustered his vassals with all imagin- 
able speed, and prepared to set out for 
the domains of his foe on a foray of 
unusual ferocity and magnitude. 
Before departing from his castle, 
which stood some miles above Mallow, 
on the banks of the river, he held a 
long and confidential parley with his 
wife, in which he told her, if he were 
defeated or slain, and if the foe should 
cross the Blackwater to make repris- 
als, that she should hold out the fort- 
ress while one stone would stand upon 
another, and especially that she should 
guard their three young sons well, 
whom, he doubted not, whatever 
might happen, would one day gain 
prosperity and renown. After this, 
he set out on his expedition, at the 
head of a formidable array of turbu- 
lent kerns and marauding horsemen. 
But his neighbor was not a man to be 
caught sleeping ; for, at the crossing of'a 


ford near Kanturk, he attacked Dhonal, ' 


slew him in single combat, and put 
his followers to the sword, almost to a 
man. After this he crossed the Black- 
water, laid waste the territories of the 
invader, and at length besieged the 
castle, where the widowed lady and 
her three sons had taken refuge. For 
a long time she held her own bravely 
against her enemy ; but in the end the 
castle was taken by assault, and she 
and her three young sons narrowly es- 
caped with their lives out into the wild 
recesses of the forest. 

After wandering about for some 
time, the poor lady built a little hut of 
brambles on the shore of the Clydagh, 
near the spot where stand the ruins of 
the preceptory of Mourne, or Ballina- 
mona, as it is sometimes called. Here 
she dwelt with her children for a long 
time, in want and misery. Her sons 
grew up without receiving any of 
those accomplishments befitting their 
birth, and gained their subsistence, like 
the children of the common people 
around, by tilling a little plot of land 
before their hut, and by the products of 
the chase in the surrounding forest. 
On: day, as Diarmid, the eldest, with 
his bow and arrows ready for the chase, 
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was crossing a narrow valley, he met 
a kern, one of the followers of the 
great lord who had slain his father, 
Now, neither Diarmid nor his brothers 
recollected who had killed their father, 
nor the high estate from which they 
had fallen, for their mother kept them 
carefully in ignorance of all, fearing 
that they might become known, and 
that their enemies would kill them 
also. So the kern and himself wended 
their way for some time together 
along the side of the valley. At 
length they started a deer from its bed 
in the green ferns. Each shot his 
arrow at the same moment, and each 
struck the deer, which ran downward 
for a short space, and at last fell dead 
beside the little stream in the bottom of 
the valley. 

“The deer is mine!” said the 
strange kern, as they stood over its 
body. 

“No!” answered Diarmid, “it is 
not. See! your arrow is only stickin’ 
in the skin of his neck, an’ mine is af- 
ther rattlin’ into his heart, through an’ 
through !” 

“ No matther,” exclaimed the kern, 
with a menacing look. “I don’t care 
how he kem by his death, but the 
deer I must have, body an’ bones, 
whatever comes of it! Do you think 
sich a sprissawn as you could keep me 
from it, an’ I wantin’ its darlin’ ear- 
kiss for the table o’ my lord, the Mac 
Donogh ?” 

Now Diarmid recollected that his 
mother and brothers were at the same 
time almost dying in their little hut for 
want of food. So without further 
parley he drew his long skian from its 
sheath. 

“Very well,” said he, “take it, if 
you’re aman; but before it goes, my 
carkiss must lie stiff an’ bloody in its 
place !” 

The kern drew his skian at the 
word, and there, over the body of the 
fallen deer, ensued a combat stern and 
fierce, which at last resulted in Diar- 
mid’s plunging his skian through and 
through the body of his foe into the 
gritty sand beneath them. 
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Diarmid then took the spear and 
other weapons of the dead kern, put 
the deer upon his broad shoulders, and 
marching off in triumph, soon gained 
his mother’s little hut. There, after 
eating a comfortable meal, and telling 
his adventure, Diarmid began to lay 
down his future plans. 

“ Mother,” he said, “the time is 
come at last when this little cabin is too 
small for me. I’m a man now, an’ 
able to meet a man, body to body, as 
I met him to-day ; so [’ll brighten up 
my weapons, an’ set off on my adven- 
tures, that I may gain renown in the 
vars. Donogh here, too, has the 
four bones of a man,” continued he, 
turning to his second brother; “so let 
him prepare, an’ we'll thramp off to- 
gether as soon as we can, an’ perhaps 
afther all we’d have a castle of our 
own, where you could reign in glory, 
as big an’ grand as Queen Cleena o’ 
the Crag !” 

“ Well, then,” answered his mother, 
“if you must go, before you leave me, 
you and your brothers must hunt in 
the forest for a month, and bring in as 
much food as will do me and Rory 
here for a year and a day.” 

“ But,” said Rory, the youngest, or 
Roreen Shouragh, or the Lively, as he 
was called, in consequence of the ’cute 
and merry temperament of his mind 
—“but, Diarmid, you know I am now 
beyant fifteen years of age, an’ so, if 
you go, ’ll folly you to the worldt’s 
end !” 

“You presumptious little atomy of 
a barebones,” answered his eldest 
brother, “if I only see the size of a 
thrush’s ankle of you follyin’ us on 
the road, I’ll turn back an’ bate that 
wiry an’ freckled little carkiss o° yours 
into frog’s jelly! So stay at home in 
pace an’ quietness, an’ perhaps when 
I come back I might give you a good 
purse o’ goold to begin your forthin 
with.” 

“ That for your mane an’ ludiacrous 
purse o’ goold!” exclaimed Roreen 
Shouragh, at the same time snapping 
his fingers in the face of his brother. 
“ Atrah! do you hear him, mother? 
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But never mind. Let us be off into 
the forest to-morrow, an’ we'll see 
who’ll bring home the most food before 
night !” 

“ Well,” said his mother, “ whether 
he stays at home or goes away, I fear 
he’ll come to some bad end with that 
sharp tongue of his, and his wild 
capers.” 

“ With all jonteel respect, mother,” 
answered Shouragh again, “I mane to 
do no such thing. I think myself as 
good a hairo this minnit—because I 
have the sowl an’. heart o’ one—as 
King Dathi, who was killed in some 
furrin place that I don’t recklect the 
jography of, or as Con o’ the Hun- 
dhert Battles, or as the best man 
amongst them, Fion himself—an’ Pll 
do as great actions as any o’ them yet !” 

This grandiloquent boast of Roreen 
Shouragh’s set his mother and broth- 
ers into a fit of laughter, from which 
they only recovered when it was time to 
retire to rest. In the morning the three 
brothers betook themselves to the for- 
est, and at the fall of night returned with 
a great spoil of game. From morning 
till night they hunted thus every day for 
a month, at the end of which time 
Diarmid said that they had as much 
food stored in as would last his mother 
and Rory for a year and a day. 

On a hot summer noon the two 
brothers left the little hut, with their 
mother’s blessing on their heads, and 
set off on their adventures. After 
crossing a few valleys, they came at 
length to the shore of the Blackwater, 
and sat down in the shade of a huge 
oak-tree on the bank to rest them- 
selves. Beneath them, in a clear, 
shady pool, a huge pike, with his vora- 
cious jaws ready for a plunge, was 
watching a merry little speckled trout, 
which in its turn was regarding with 
most affectionate eyes a bright blue fly, 
that was disporting overhead on the 
surface of the water. Suddenly the 
trout darted upward into the air, 
catching the ill-starred fly, but, in its 
return to the element beneath, unfor- 
tunately plumped itself into the 
Charybdis-like jaws of the villanous 
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pike, and was from that in one 
moment quietly deposited in his stom- 
ach. 

“ Look at that!” said Diarmid to his 
brother. “ That’s the way with aman 
that works an’ watches everything 
with akeeneye. He'll have all in the 
end, just as the pike has both fly and 
throut—an’ just as I have both fly, an’ 
throut, an’ pike!” continued he, giv- 
ing his spear a quick dart into the 
deep pool, and then landing the luck- 
less pike, transfixed through and 
through, upon .the green bank. 
“ That’s the way to manage, and the 
divvle a betther sign o’ good luck we 
could have in the beginning of our 
journey, than to get a good male so 
aisy |” 

“ Hooray !” exclaimed a voice be- 
hind them. “That’s the way to man- 
age most galliantly. What a nate din- 
ner the thurminjous monsther will 
make for the three of us!” and on 
turning round, the two brothers beheld 
Roreen Shouragh, accoutred like them- 
selves, and dancing with most exube- 
rant delight at the feat beside them on 
the grass. 

“ An’ so you have follied us afther 
all my warnin’, you outragious little 
vagabone !” exclaimed Diarmid, mak- 
ing a wrathful dart at Roreen, who, 
however, eluding the grasp, ran and 
doubled hither and thither with the 
swiftness of a hare, around the trunks 
of the huge oak-trees on the shore. In 
vain Diarmid tried every ruse of the 
chase to catch him. Roreen Shouragh 
could not be captured. At length the 
elder brother, wearied out, returned to 
Donogh, who, during the chase, was 
tumbling about on the grass in convul- 
sions of laughter. 

* “Tis no use, Donogh,” he said, 
“we must only let him come with us. 
He’ll never go back. Come here, you 
aggravatin’ young robber,” continued 
he, calling out to Roreen, who was still 
dancing in defiance beneath a tree, 
some distance off—*“come here, an’ 
you'll get your dinner, an’ may folly us 
if you wish.” 

Roreen knew that he might depend 
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on the word of his brother. “JI 
towld ye both,” said he, coming up to 
the spot, “that I'd folly ye to the 
worldt’s end; so let us have pace, an’ I 
may do yesome service yet. But mayI 
supplicate to know where ye’re pream- 
blin’ to at present; for if ye sit down that 
way in every umberagious coolin’ spot, 
as the song says, the divvle a much 
ye’ll have for yeer pains in the ind ?” 

“Tl tell you ther,” answered Don- 
ogh, now recovered from his fit of 
laughing. “ We’re goin’ off to Corrig 
Cleena, to see the Queen o’ the Fairies, 
an’ to ask her advice what to do so as 
to win wealth an’ renown.” 

“°Tis aisier said than done,” said 
Roreen, “to see Queen Cleena. But 
howsomdever, when we’re afther de- 
vourin’ this vouracious thief of a pike 
here, we'll peg off to the Corrig as 
swift as our gambadin’-sticks willcarry 
us !” 

After the meal the three brothers 
swam across the river, and proceeded 
on their way through the forest toward 
Corrig Cleena. On gaining the sum- 
mit of a little height, a long, straight 
road extended before them. 

On and on the straight road they 
went, till, turning up a narrow path in 
the forest, they beheld the great grey 
boulders of Corrig Cleena towering 
before them. They searched round its 
base several times for an entrance, but 
could find none. At length, as they 
were turning away in despair, they 
saw an extremely small, withered old 
atomy of a woman, clad all in sky blue, 
and sitting beside a clump of fairy 
thimbles, or foxgloves, that grew on a 
little knoll in front of the rock. They 
went up and accosted her: 

“Could you tell us, ould woman,” 
asked Diarmid, ‘‘how we can enter 
the Corrig? We want to speak to the 
queen.” 

“Ould woman, inagh!” answered 
the little atomy in a towering passion. 
“ How daar you call me an ould woman, 
you vagabone? Off wid you—thramp, 
Isay, for if you sted there till your 
legs would root in the ground, you’d 
get no information from me!” * 
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“Be aisy, mother,” said Donogh, 
in a soothing voice ; “ sure, if you can 
tell us, you may as well serve us so 
far, an’ we'll throuble you no more.” 

“Ould woman an’ mother, both!” 
screamed the little hag, starting up 
and shaking her crutch at the brothers ; 
“this is worse than all. You dirty an’ 
insultin’ spalpeens, how daar ye again, 
I say call me sich names? What for 
should I be decoratin’ my fingers wid 
the red blossoms o’ the Lusmore, if I 
was as ould as you say? Be off out 
o’ this, or be this an’ be that, I ruinate 
ye both wid a whack o’ this wand 0’ 
mine !” 

“Young leedy,” said Roreen Shou- 
ragh, stepping up cap in hand at this 
juncture, and making the old hag an 
elaborately polite bow—* young, an’ 
innocent, an’ delightful creethur, p’r’aps 
you'd have the kindness to exercise 
that lily-white hand o’ yours in pointin’ 
out the way for us into Queen Cleena’s 
palace !” 

“Yes, young man,” answered the 
crone, greatly mollified at the hand- 
some address of Roreen. “For your 
sake, ’ll point out the way. You at 
laste know the respect that should be 
paid to youth an’ beauty !” 

“ Allow me, my sweet young dar- 
lint,” said Roreen at this, as he step- 
ped up and offered her his arm—“al- 
low me to have the shuprame pleasure 
of conductin’ you. I’m sure I must 
have the honor an’ glory of ladin’ on 
my arm one of the queen’s maids of 
honor. May those enticin’ cheeks 0’ 
yours for ever keep the bloomin’ an’ 
ravishin’ blush they have at the pres- 
ent minnit, an’ may those riglar ivory 
teeth o’ yours, that are as white as the 
dhriven snow, never make their con- 
jay from your purty an’ delightful 
mouth !” 

The “delightful young creethur” 
allowed herself, with many a gratified 
smirk, to be conducted downward by 
the gallant Roreen toward the rock, 
where, striking the naked wall with 
her crutch, or wand as she was 
pleased to call it, a door appeared 
before them, and the three brothers 
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were immediately conducted into the 
presence of the fairy queen. 

It would be long, but pleasant, to 
tell the gallant compliments paid by 
Roreen to the queen, and the queen’s 
polite and gracious acceptance of them ; 
merry to relate the covert laughter of 
the lovely maids of honor, as Roreen 
occasionally showered down praises 
on the head of the “ young leedy” who 
so readily gained him admittance to 
the palace, and who was no other than 
the vain old nurse of the queen ; but, 
despite all such frivolities, this history 
must have its course. At length the 
queen gave them a gentle hint that 
their audience had lasted the proper 
time, and as they were departing she 
cast her bright but love-lorn eyes upon 
them with a kindly look. 

“Young man,” she said, “ you ask 
my advice how to act so as to gain 
wealth and renown. I could give 
you wealth, but will not, for wealth 
thus acquired rarely benefits the pos- 
sessor. But I will give you the advice 
you seek. Always keep your senses 
sharp and bright, and your bodies 
strong by manly exercise. Look 
sharply round you, and avail your- 
selves honorably of every opportunity 
that presents itself. Be brave, and 
defend your rights justly; but, above 
all, let your hearts be full of honor 
and kindness, and show that kindness 
ever in aiding the poor, the needy, and 
the defenceless. Do all this, and I 
doubt not but you will yet come to 
wealth, happiness, and renown. Fare- 
well !” 

And in a moment, they knew not how, 
they found themselves sitting in the 
front of the Rock of Cleena, upon the lit- 
tle knoll where Roreen had so flatter- 
ingly accosted the “young leedy.” 
Away they went again down to the 
shore, swam back across the river, and 
wandered away over hill and dale, till 
they ascended Sliabh Luchra, and lost 
themselves in the depths of the great 
forest that clothed its broad back. 
Here they sat down in a green glade, 
and began to consider what they should 
further do with themselves. At length 
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they agreed to build a little hut, and 
remain there for a few days, in order 
to look about the country. No sooner 
said than done. 

To work they went, finished their hut 
beneath a spreading tree, and were soon 
regaling themselves on a young fawn 
they had killed as they descended the 
mountain. Next day they went out 
into the forest, killed a deer, brought 
him back to the hut, in order to pre- 
pare part of him for their dinner. 
Diarmid undertook the cooking for 
the first day, while his two younger 
brothers went out along the back of 
the mountain to kill more game. With 
the aid of a small pot, which they had 
borrowed from a forester at the north- 
ern part of the mountain, and a ladle 
that accompanied it, Diarmid began 
to cook the dinner, stirring the pieces 
of venison round and round over the 
fire, in order to have some broth ready 
at the return of his brothers. As he 
was stirring and tasting alternately 
with great industry, he heard a light 
footstep behind him, and on looking 
round, beheld sitting on one of the 
large mossy stones they used for a 
seat a little crabbed-looking boy, with 
a red head almost the color of scarlet, 
a red jacket, and tight-fitting trowsers 
of the same hue, which, reaching a 
little below the knee, left the fire- 
bedizened and equally rubicund legs 
and feet exposed in free luxury to the 
air. His face was handsomely formed, 
but brown and freckled, and he had a 
pair of dark, keen eyes, which seemed 
to pierce into the very soul of Diar- 
mid as he sat gazing at him. There 
was a wild, elfish look about him alto- 
gether, as, with a vivacious twinkle of 
his acute eye, he saluted Diarmid po- 
litely, and asked him for a ladleful 
of the broth. Diarmid, however, in 

turning round from the pot, had spilt 
' the contents of the ladle on his hand, 
burning it sorely, and was in conse- 
quence not in the most amiable hu- 
mor. 

“ Give you a ladle of broth, indeed, 
you little weasel o’ perdition!” ex- 
claimed he. “ Peg off out o’ my house 
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this minute, or Ill catch you by one 
o’ them murtherin’ legs o’ yours, an’ 
bate your brains out against one o’ the 
stones !” 

“Tm well acquainted with the cozy 
an’ indestructible fact, that a man’s 
house is his castle,” said the little fel- 
low, at the same time thrusting both 
his hands into his pockets, inclining 
his head slightly to one side, and look- 
ing up coolly at Diarmid ; “ but some 0” 
that broth I must have, for three rai- 
sons. First, that all the wild-game o’ 
the forest are mine as well as yours ; 
second, that I’m a sthranger, an’ you 
know that hospitality is a virthue in 
ould Ireland; an’, third an’ best, be- 
cause you darn’t refuse me! So, sit 
down there an’ cool me a good rich 
ladleful, or, be the hole o’ my coat! 
there’ll be wigs on the green bethune 
youan’ me afore you’re much ouldher !” 

“Ther’s for your impidence, you 
gabblin’ little riffin!” said Diarmid, 
making a furious kick at the imper- 
turbable little intruder, who, however, 
evaded it by a nimble jump to one 
side; and then leaping up suddenly, 
before his assailant was aware, hit 
him right and left two stunning blows 
with his hard and diminutive fists in 
the eyes. Round and round hopped red- 
head, at each hop striking the luckless 
Diarmid right in the face, till at length, 
with one finishing blow, he brought 
him to the ground, stunned and sense- 
less. 

“ There,” he said, as he took a ladle- 
ful o’ broth and began to cool it de- 
liberately, “that’s the most scientific 
facer I ever planted on a man’s fore- 
head in my life. I think he’ll not re- 
fuse me the next time I ask him.” 

With that he drank off the broth at 
a draught, laid the ladle carefully in 
the pot, stuck his hands in his pockets, 
and jovially whistling up, “The 
cricket’s rambles through the hob,” he 
left the hut, and strutted with a light 
and cheerful heart into the forest. 

When Diarmid’s brothers returned, 
they found him just recovering from 
his swoon, with two delightful black 
eyes, and a nose of unusual dimensions. 
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He told them the cause of his mishap, 
at which they only laughed heartily, 
saying that he deserved it for allowing 
himself to be beaten by such an in- 
significant youngster. Next day, Di- 
armid and Roreen went out to hunt, 
leaving Donogh within to cook the 
dinner. When they returned, they 
found the ill-starred Donogh lying 
almost dead on the floor, with two 
black eyes far surpassing in beauty 
and magnitude those received on the 
preceding evening by his brother. 

“Let me stay within to-morrow,” 
said Roreen, “for ’tis my turn; an’ if 
he has the perliteness o’ payin’ me a 
visit, Pll reward him for his conde- 
scension.” 

“ Arrah!” said both his brothers, 
“is it a little traneen like you to be 
able for him, when he bate the two 
of us” 

“No matther,” answered Roreen; 
“tis my turn, an’ stay I will, if my 
eyes were to be oblitherated in my pur- 
ricranium !” 

And so, when the morrow came, 
Diarmid and Donogh went out to hunt, 
and Roreen Shouragh stayed within 
to cook the dinner. As the pot com- 
menced boiling, Roreen kept a sharp 
eye around him for the expected visitor, 
whom he at length descried coming up 
the glade toward the door of the hut, 
whistling cheerfully as he came. 

“ Good-morrow, youngster!” said the 
chap as he entered, and made a most 
hilarious bow ; “ you seem to have the 
odor o’ charity from your handsome 
face here, at laste it comes most aro- 
matically from the pot, anyhow.” 

“Ah, then! good-morrow kindly, 
my blushin’ little moss-rose!” said 
Roreen, answering the salutation with 
an equally ornamental inclination of 
his head—* welcome to the hall o’ my 
fathers. P’r’aps you’d do me the thur- 
minjous honor o’ satin’ that blazin’ little 
earkiss 0’ yours on the stone fornent 
me there.” 

“With all the pleasure in the uni- 
varse,” answered the other, seating him- 
self; “but as the day is most obsthrep- 
orously hot an’ disthressin’ to the dis- 
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solute traveller, p’r’aps you’d have the 
exthrame kindness o’ givin’ me a ladle- 
ful o’ broth to refresh myself.” 

“ Well,” said Roreen, “ I was always 
counted a livin’ respectacle o’ the hos- 
pitality of ould Ireland. Yet, although 
the first law is not to ask the name of 
a guest, in regard to the unmerciful 
way you thrated my brothers, I must 
make bowld, before I grant your re- 
quest, to have the honor an’ glory of 
hearin’ your cognomen.” 

“With shuprame pleasure,” an- 
swered the visitor. “ My name, accord- 
in’ to the orthography o’ Ogham charac- 
ters, is Shaneen cus na Thinné, which, 
larnedly expounded, manes John with 
his Feet to the Fire. But the ferlos- 
ophers an’ rantiquarians of ould Ire- 
land, thracin’ effect from cause, call me 
Fieryfoot, an’ by that name I shall be 
proud to be addhressed by you at pres- 
ent.” 

“Well,” rejoined Roreen, “it only 
shows their perfound knowlidge an’ 
love for truth, to be able to make out 
such a knotty ploberm in derivations ; 
an’ so, out o’ compliment to their oceans 
o’ larnin’, you'll get the broth; but,” 
continued he, as he took up a ladleful 
and held it to cool, “as there are a few 
questions now and then thrublin’ my 
ruminashins, p’r’aps you may be so 
perlite as to throw a flash o’ lightnin’ on 
them, while we’re watin’. One is in 
nathral history. I’ve heerd that of 
late the hares sleep with one eye shut 
an’ th’ other open. What on earth is 
the raison of it ?” 

“That,” answered Fieryfoot, “is 
aisily solvoluted. Tis on account o’ the 
increase 0’ weasels, and their love for 
suckin’ the blood o’ hares in their sleep. 
So the hares, in ordher to be on their 
guard an’ prevent it, sleep with only 
one eye at a time, an’ when that’s rested 
an’ has slept enough, they open it an’ 
shut the other !” 

“The other,” said Roreen, “is in 
asthronomy, an’ thrubbles me most of 
all, sleepin’ an’ noddin’, aitin’ an’ dhrink- 
in’. Why is it that the man in the 
moon always keeps a rapin’-hook in his 
hand, and never uses it?” 
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“ Because,” answered Fieryfoot, get- 
ting somewhat impatient, “ because, 
you poor benighted crathure, he’s not 
a man at all, but the image of a man 
painted over the door of Brian Airach’s 
shebeen there, where those that set off 
on a lunarian ramble go in to refresh 
themselves, as I want to refresh myself 
with that ladle o’ broth you’re delayin’ 
in your hand!” 

“Oh! you'll get it fresh an’ fastin’ !” 
exclaimed Roreen, and with that he 
dashed the ladleful of scalding broth 
right into the face of Fieryfoot, who 
started up with a wild cry, and rushed 
half-blinded from the hut. Away went 
Roreen in hot pursuit after him, with 
the ladle in his hand, and calling out 
to him, with the most endearing names 
imaginable, to come back for another 
supply of broth—away down the glades, 
till at length, on the summit of a smooth, 
green little knoll, Fieryfoot suddenly 
disappeared. Roreen went to the spot, 
and found there a square aperture, 
just large enough to admit his body. 
He immediately went and cut a sap- 
ling with his knife, stuck it by the side 
of the aperture, and placed his cap 
on it for a mark, and then returned to 
the hut, and found his brothers just 
after coming in. He related all that 
happened, and they agreed to go to- 
gether to the knoll after finishing their 
dinner. When the dinner was over, 
the three brothers went down to the 
knoll, and easily found out the aper- 
ture through which Fieryfoot had dis- 
appeared. 

“ An’ now, what’s to be done ?” asked 
Diarmid. 

“ What’s to be done, is it?” said 
Roreen ; “why just to have me godown, 
as I’m the smallest—smallest in body 
I mane—for, to spake shupernathrally, 
my soul is larger than both of yurs 
put together; an’, in the manetime, to 
have ye build another hut over the spot 
an’ live there till I return with a power 
0’ gold an’ dimons, and oceans 0’ re- 
nown an’ glory !” 

With that he crept into the aperture, 
while his brothers busied themselves 
in drawing brambles and sticks to the 
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spot in order to build a hut as he had 
directed. As Roreen ceseended, the 
passage began to grow more broad and 
lightsome, and at length he found him- 
self on the verge of a delightful country, 
far more calm and beautiful than the 
one he had left. Here he took ‘tlie 
first way that presented itself, and tray- 
elled on till he came to the crossing of 
three roads. He saw a large, dark- 
looking house, part of which he knew 
to be a smith’s forge, from the smoke, 
and from the constant hammering that 
resounded from the inside. Roreen 
entered, and the first object that pre- 
sented itself was Fieryfoot, as fresh 
and blooming as a trout, and roasting 
his red shins with the utmost luxuri- 
ance and happiness of heart before the 
blazing fire on the hob. 

“Wisha, Roreen Shouragh,” ex- 
claimed Fieryfoot, starting from his seat, 
spitting on his hand for good luck, and 
then offering it with great cordiality, 
“you're as welcome as the flowers 0” 
May! Allow me to offer you my con- 
gratulations, ad infinitum, for your su- 
perior cuteness in the art of circum- 
wentin’ your visitors. I prizhume 
you'll have no objection to be present- 
ed to the three workmen I keep in the 
house—the smith there, the carpenter, 
an’ the mason. Roreen Shouragh, 
gentlemin, the only man in the world 
above that was able to cireumwint your 
masther !” 

“A céad mille failté, young gintle- 
man!” said the three workmen in a 
breath. 

Roreen bowed politely in acknow- 
ledgment. 

“ Any news from the worldt above ?” 


asked the smith, as he rested his pon- 


derous hammer on the anvil. 

“Things are morthially dull,” an- 
swered Roreen, giving a sly wink at 
Fieryfoot. “T’ve heard that the Danes 
are making a divarshin in Ireland; 
that a shower o’ dimons fell in Dublin ; 
that the moon is gettin’ mowldy for 
want o’ shinin’; and that there’s a say 
in the west that is gradually becoming 
transmogrified into whiskey. I hum- 
bly hope that the latther intelligence 





is unthrue, for if not, I’m afraid the 
whole worldt will become drunk in the 
twinklin’ of a gooldfrinch’s eye !” 

“Milé, milé gloiré !” exclaimed the 
three workmen, “ but that’s grate an’ 
wondherful intirely! P’r’aps masther,” 
continued they, addressing Fieryfoot, 
and smacking their lips at the thought 
of whiskey, “ p’r’aps you’d have the 
goodness 0’ givin’ us a few days’ lave 
of absence !” 

“ Not at present,” answered Fiery- 
foot ; “ industry is the soul o’ pleasure, 
as the hawk said to the sparrow before 
he transported him to his stomach, so 
ye must now set to work an’ make a 
sword, for I want to make my frind 
here a present as a compliment for his 
superior wisdom.” 

To work they went. The smith 
hammered out, tempered, and polished 
the blade, the carpenter fashioned the 
hilt, which the mason set with a bril- 
liant row of diamonds; and the sword 
was finished instantly. 

“ An’ now,” said Fieryfoot, present- 
ing the sword to Roreen, “let me have 
the immorthial pleasure o’ presenting 
you with this. ‘Take it and set off on 
your thravels. Let valior and magna- 
nimity be your guide, and you'll come 
to glory without a horizintal bounds. 
In the manetime I'll wait here till you 
return.” 

“T accept it with the hottest grati- 
tudinity an’ gladness,” said Roreen, 
taking the sword and running his eye 
critically along hilt and blade. “’Tis 
a darlin’, handy sword; ’tis sharp, 
shinin’, an’ killin’, as the sighin’ lover 
said to his sweetheart’s eyes, an’ alto- 
gether ‘tis the one that matches my 
experienced taste, for ’tis tough, an’ 
light, and lumeniferous, as Nero said 
to his cimitar, whin he was preparin’ 
to daycapitate the univarsal worldt wid 
one blow !” 

Saying this, Roreen buckled the 
sword to his side, bade a ceremonious 
farewell to the polite Fieryfoot and his 
workmen, left the house, and proceed- 
ed on his adventures. He took the 
west and broader road that led by the 
forge, and travelled on gaily till night. 
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For seven days he travelled thus, 
meeting various small adventures by 


the way, and getting through them with 


his usual light-heartedness, till at 
length he saw a huge dark castle 
before him, standing on a rock over a 
solitary lake. He accosted an old 
man by the way-side, who told him 
that a huge giant of unusual size, 
strength, and ferocity dwelt there, and 
that he had kept there in thrall, for 
the past year and a day, a beautiful 
princess, expecting that in the end 
she’d give her consent to marry him. 
The old peasant told him also that the 
giant had two brothers, who dwelt far 
away in their castles, and that they 
were the strangest objects ever seen 
by mortal eyes; one being a valiant 
dwarf as broad as he was long, and the 
other longer than he was broad, for he 
was tall as the giant, but so slightly 
formed that he was designated by the 
inhabitants of the couatry round 
Snohad na Dhial, or the Devil’s Needle. 
Roreen thanked the old man with great 
urbanity, and proceeded on his way 
toward the castle. When he came to 
the gate, he knocked as bold as brass, 
and demanded admittance. He was 
quickly answered by a tremendous 
voice from the inside, which demanded 
what he wanted. 

“ Let me in, ould steeple,” said Ro- 
reen; “I’m a poor disthressed boy 
that’s grown wary o’ the worldt on ac- 
count o’ my fatness, an’ I’m come to 
offer myself as a volunthary male for 
your voracious stomach !” 

At this the gate flew open with a 
loud clang, and Roreen found himself 
in the great court-yard of the castle, 
confronting the giant. The giant was 
licking his lips expectantly while open- 
ing the gate, but seemed now not a 
little disappointed as he looked upon 
the spare, wiry form standing before 
him. 

“Tf you’re engaged, ould cannibal,” 
said Roreen again, “in calkalatin’ a 
gasthernomical ploberm, as I’m aweer 
you are, by the way you’re lookin’ at 
me, allow me perlitely to help you in 
hallucidatin’ it. In the first place, if 
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you intend to put me in a pie, I must 
tell you that you'll not get much gravy 
from my carkiss, an’ in the next, if you 


intend to ate me on the spot, raw, I 


must inform you that you'll find me as 
hard as a Kerry dimon, an’ stickin’ in 
your throat, before you’re half acquaint- 
ed with the politics of your abdominal 
kingdom !” 

As an answer to this the giant did 
precisely what Roreen Shouragh ex- 
pected he would do. He stooped down, 
caught him up with his monstrous 
hand, intending to chop off his head 
with the first bite ; but Roreen, the mo- 
ment he approached his broad, hairy 
chest, pulled suddenly out the sword 
presented to him by Fieryfoot, and 
drew it across the giant’s windpipe, 
with as scientific a cut as ever was 
given by any champion at the battle of 
Gaura, Clontarf, or of any other place 
on the face of the earth. “The giant 
did not give the usual roar given by a 
giant in the act of being killed. How 
could he, when his windpipe was cut ? 
He only fell down simply by the gate 
of his own castle, and died without a 
groan. Roreen, by way of triumph, 
leaped upon his carcass, and with a 
light heart cut a few nimble capers 
thereon, and then proceeded on his ex- 
plorations into the castle. There he 
found the beautiful princess sad and 
forlorn, whom he soon relieved from 
her apprehensions of further thraldom. 
She told him that she was not the only 
lady whose wrongs were unredressed 
in that strange country, for that the 
two remaining brothers of the giant, to 
wit, the dwarf and the Devil’s Needle, 
had kept, during her time of thrall, her 
two younger sisters in an equally cruel 
bondage. 

“ An’ now,my onrivalled daisy,” said 
Roreen, after some conversation had 
passed between them, “allow me, while 
I’m in the humor for performin’ deeds 
0’ valior, to thramp off an’ set them 
free !” 

“ But,” said the princess, “am I to 
be left behind pining in this forlorn 
dungeon of a castle ?” 

“Refulgint leedy,” answered Ro- 
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reen, “a pair of eyes like yours, when 
purferrin’ a request, are arrisistible, 
but this Kerry-dimon’ heart o’ mine is 
at present onmovable ; and in ferloso- 
phy, when an arrisistible affeer con- 
glomerates against an onmovable one, 
nothin’ occurs, an’ so I must have the 
exthrame bowldness of asking you to 
stay where you are till I come back, 
for ’tis always the maxim of an expa- 
rienced an’ renowned gineral not to 
oncumber himself with too much bag- 
gage when settin’ out on his advin- 
thures !” 

And so the young princess consent- 
ed to stay, and Roreen, with many 
bows and compliments, took his leave. 
For three days he travelled, till at 
length he espied the castle of the dwarf 
towering on the summit of a great hill. 
He climbed the hill as fast as his 
nimble legs could carry him, blew the 
horn at the gate, and defied the dwarf 
to single combat. To work they went. 
The skin of the dwarf was as hard 
and tough as that of a rhinoceros, but 
at length Roreen’s sword found a pas- 
sage through it, and the dwarf fell 
dead by his own gate. Roreen went 
in, brought the good news of her sis- 
ter’s liberation to the lady, and after 
directing her to remain where she was 
till his return, set forward again. For 
three days more he travelled, till he 
came to the shore of a sea, where he 
saw the castle of Snohad na Dhial 
towering high above the waves. He 
climbed up the rock on which the castle 
stood, found the gate open, and whis- 
tling the romantic pastoral of “ The 
piper in the meadow straying,” he jo- 
vially entered the first door he met. 
On he went, through room afier room, 
and saw no one, till at last he came 
before an exceedingly lofty door, with 
a narrow and perpendicular slit in it, 
extending almost from threshold to 
lintel. He peeped in through the open 
slit, and beheld inside the most beauti- 
ful young lady his eyes ever rested 
upon. She was weeping, and seemed 
sorely troubled. Roreen opened the 
door, presented himself before her, and 
told her how he had liberated her sis- 
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ters. In return she told him how that 
very day she was to be married to 
Snohad na Dhial, and wept, as she 
further related that it was out of the 
question to think of vanquishing him, 
for that he was as tall as the giant, yet 
so slight that the slit in the door served 
him always for an entrance, but then 
he was beyond all heroes strong, and 
usually killed his antagonist by “knot- 
ting his long limbs around him and 
squeezing him to death. 

“No matther,” said Roreen. “Tl 
sing a song afther my victory, as the 
gamecock said to the piper. An’ now, 
most delightful an’ bloomin’ darlint o’ 
the worldt, this purriliginious heart o’ 
mine is melted at last with the con- 
shumin’ flame o’ love. Say, then, the 
heart-sootherin’ an’ merlifluous word 
that you’ll have me, an’ your Carubbles 
are over in the tw inklin’ is 

“ Not over so soon !” interrupted a 
loud, shrill voice behind them, and Ro- 
reen, turning round, beheld Snohad na 
Dhial entering at the slit, with deadly 
rage and jealousy in his fiery eyes. 
Snohad, however, in his haste to get 
in and fall upon Roreen, got his middle 
in some way or other entangled in the 
slit, and in his struggles to free him- 
self, his feet lilted upward, and there 
he hung for a few moments, inward 
and outward, like the swayiag beam 
ofa balance. Fora few moments only ; 
for Roreen, running over, with one 
blow of his faithful sword on the waist 
cut him in two, and down fell both 
halves of Snohad na Dhial as dead as 
a door-nail. After this Roreen got the 
heart-sootherin’ answer he so gallantly 
implored. He then bethought himself 
of returning. After a few weeks he 
found himself* with the three sisters, 
and with a cavalcade of horses laden 
with the most precious diamonds, 
pearls, and other treasures belonging 
to the three castles, in front of the forge 
where he had met Fieryfoot, and talk- 
ing merrily to that worthy. 

“ An’ now,” said Fieryfoot, after he 
had complimented the jadies on their 
beauty, and Roreen on his success and 
bravery, “ I am about to give my three 
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workmen lave of absence. But they 
must work seven days for you first. 
Then they may go on their peregrina- 
tions about ould Ireland. Farewell. 
Give my ondeniable love to the ladle, 
and remember me to your brothers 
balligerently !” 

With that the two friends embraced, 
on which Fieryfoot drew out a small 
whistle and blew a tune, which set 
Roreen Shouragh and the three prin- 
cesses into a pleasant sleep; on awak- 
ening from which they found them- 
selves by the side of the little hut on 
the knoll, with the three workmen be- 
neath them, holding the horses and 
guarding their loads of treasure. Ro- 
reen’s two brothers had just returned 
from the chase, and were standing 
near them in mute wonderment at the 
spectacle. After some brief explana- 
tions, the whole cavaleade set out on 
their journey home, and travelled on 
till they came to the hut of the lonely 
widow on the banks of the Clydagh. 
It was nightfall when they reached the 
place. Roreen told the three work- 
men that he wanted to have a castle 
built on the meadow beside the hut, 
and then went in and embraced his 
mother. The workmen went to the 
meadow, and when the next morning 
dawned, had a castle of unexampled 
strength and beauty built for Roreen 
and his intended bride. The two suc- 
ceeding mornings saw two equally 
splendid castles built for the two broth- 
ers and their brides elect, for they 
were about to be married to the two 
elder princesses. By the next morn- 
ing after that they had a castle finished 
for Roreen’s mother. On the second 
morning afterward they had a town 
built, and at length. on the seventh 
morning, when Roreen went out, he 
found both castles and town enclosed 
by a strong wall, with ramparts, gate- 
ways, and every other necessary ap- 
pliance of defence. The three work- 
men then took their leave, and by the 
loud smacking of their lips as they de- 
parted, Roreen knew that they were 
going off to the west in search of the 
“say” of whiskey. After this the three 
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brothers were married to the three 
lovely princesses, mercenary soldiers 
flocked in from every quarter, and took 
service under their banners; the in- 
habitants of the surrounding country 
removed into the town, and matters 
went on gaily and prosperously. The 
name of Roreen’s wife was Mourne 
Blanaid, or the Blooming, and on a 
grea’ festival day got up for the pur- 
pose, he called the town Mourne, in 
honor of her. In a pitched battle they 
defeated and killed the slayer of their 
father, and drove his followers out of 
their patrimony, and after that they 
lived in glory and renown till their 
death. 

For centuries after the town of 
Mourne flourished, still remaining in 
possession of the race of the Mac Car- 
thys. At length the Normans came 
and laid their mail-clad hands upon it. 
Tn the reign of King John, Alexander 
de St. Helena founded a preceptory 
for Knights Templars near it, the ruins 
of which stand yet in forlorn and soli- 
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tary grandeur beside the little river, 
Still the town flourished and throve, 
though many a battle was fought with- 
in it, and around its gray walls, till at 
length, according to Spenser, Murrogh 
na Ranagh, prince of Thomond, burst 
out like a fiery flame from his fast- 
nesses in Clare, overran all Munster, 
burnt almost every town in it that had 
fallen into the possession of the Eng- 
lish, and among the rest Mourne, 
whose woful burning did not content 
him, for he destroyed it altogether, 
scarcely leaving one stone standing 
there upon another. And now only a 
few mounds remain to show the spot 
where Roreen Shouragh got his town 
built, and where he ruled so jovially. 

And so, gentle reader, if you look 
with me to the history of Troy, Rome, 
the battle of Ventry Harbor, the Pyra- 
mids, or Tadmor in the Desert, I think 
you will say that there is none of them 
so clear, so circumstantial, and so trust- 
worthy as the early history of the old 
town of Mourne. 


rag gnier~ 


Hans Euler. 


HANS EULER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G,. SEIDL. 


“Hark, child—again that knocking! Go, fling wide the door, I pray ; 
Perchance ’tis some poor pilgrim who has wandered from his way. 
Now save thee, gallant stranger! Sit thou down and share our cheer: 
Our bread is white and wholesome—see ! our drink is fresh and clear.” 


“T come not here your bread to share, nor of your drink to speak. 

Your name ?”—* Hans Euler.”—“ So! ’tis well: it is your blood I seek. 
Know that through many a weary year I’ve sought you for a foe: 

I had a goodly brother once : ’twas you who laid him low. 


“ And as he bit the dust, I vowed that soon or late on you 

His death should be avenged; and mark! that oath I will keep true.” 
“T slew him; but in quarrel just. I fought him hand to hand: 

Yet, since you would avenge his fall—I’m ready ; take your stand. 


“ But I war not in my homestead, by this hearth whereon I tread ; 

Not in sight of these—my dear ones—for whose safety I have bled. 
My daughter, reach me down yon sword,—the same that laid him low ; 
And if I ne’er come back again, Tyrol has sons enow.” 


So forth they fared together, up the glorious Alpine way, 
Where newly now the kindling east led on the golden day. 
The sun that mounted with them, as he rose in all his pride, 
Still saw the stranger toiling on, Hans Euler for his guide. 


They climbed the mountain summit; and behold! the Alpine world 
Showed clear and bright before them, ’neath the mists that upward curled. 
Below them, calm and happy, lay the valley in her rest, 

With the chalets in her arms, and with their dwellers on her breast. 


Amidst were sparkling waters ; giant chasms, scarred and riven ; 
Vast, crowning woods ; and over all, the pure, blest air of heaven: 
And, sacred in the sight of God, where peace her treasures spread, 
On every hearth, on every home, the soul of freedom shed ! 


Both gazed in solemn silence down. The stranger stayed his hand. 
Hans Euler gently pointed to his own beloved land: 

“*Twas this thy brother threatened ; such a wrong might move me well. 
’Twas in such a cause I struggled :—‘twas for such a fault he fell.” 


The stranger paused: then, turning, looked Hans Euler in the face ; 

The arm that would have raised the sword fell powerless in its place. 
“You slew him. Was it, then, for this—for home and fatherland ? 
Forgive me! *Iwas a righteous cause. Hans Euler, there’s my hand !” 


Eveanora L. Hervey. 
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From All the Year Round, 


THE MODERN GENIUS OF THE STREAMS. 


WATER to raise corn from the seed, 
to clothe the meadow with its grass, 
and to fill the land with fruit and 
flowers; water to lie heaped in fan- 
tastic clouds, to make the fairy-land of 
sunset, and to spread the arch of 
mercy in the rainbow; water that 
kindles our imagination to a sense of 
beauty ; water that gives us our meat, 
and is our drink, and cleans us of dirt 
and disease, and is our servant in a 
thousand great and little ways—it is 
the very juice and essence of man’s 
civilization. And so, whether we 
shall drag over cold water, or let hot 
water drag us, is one way of putting 
the question between canal and steam 
communication for conveyance of our 
heavy traffic. The canal-boat uses its 
waiter cold without, the steam-engine 
requires it hot within. Before hot 
water appeared in its industrial char- 
acter to hiss off the cold, canals had 
all the glory to themselves. They are 
not yet hissed off their old stages and 
cat-called into contempt by the whistle 
of the steam-engine, for canal commu- 
nication still has advantages of its 
own, and canal shares are powers in 
the money market. 

Little more than a century ago, not 
only were there neither canals nor 
railroads in this country, but the com- 
mon high-roads were about the worst 
in. Europe. Corn and wool were sent 
to market over those bad roads on 
horses’ or bullocks’ backs, and the 
only coal used in the inland southern 
counties was carried on horseback in 
sacks for the supply of the black- 
smiths’ forges. Water gave us our 
over-sea commerce, that came in and 
went out by way of our tidal rivers ; 
and the step proposed toward the fos- 
tering of our home industries was a 
great one when it occurred to some- 
body to imitate nature, by erecting 


artificial rivers that should flow where- 
ever we wished them to flow, and 
should be navigable along their whole 
course for capacious, flat-bottomed 
carrying-boats. 

The first English canal, indeed, was 
constructed as long as three hundred 
years ago, at Exeter, by John Trew, a 
native of Glamorganshire, who ena- 
bled the traders of Exeter to cancel 
the legacy of the spite of an angry 
Countess of Devon, who had, nearly 
three hundred years before that time, 
stopped the ascent of sea-going vessels 
to Exeter by forming a weir across 
the Exe at Topham. Trew contrived, 
to avoid the obstruction, a canal from 
Exeter to Topham, three miles long, 
with a lock to it. John Trew ruined 
himself in the service of an ungrateful 
corporation. 

After this time, improvements went 
no further than the clearing out of 
some channels of natural water-com- 
munication, until the time of James 
Brindley, the father of the English 
canal system. 

James Brindley was born in the 
year 1716, the third of the reign 
of George the First, in a cottage 
in the parish of Wormhill, mid- 
way between the remote hamlets of 
the High Peak of Derby. There his 
father, more devoted to shooting, hunt- 
ing, and_ bull-running, than to his 
work as a cottier, cultivated the little 
croft he rented, got into bad company 
and poverty, and left his children 
neglected and untaught. The idle 
man had an industrious wife, who 
taught the children, of whom James 
was the eldest, what little she knew; 
but they must all help to earn as soon 
as they were able, and James Brind- 
ley earned wages at any ordinary 
laborer’s work that he could get 
until he was seventeen years old. 
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He was a lad clever with his knife, 
who made little models of mills, and 
set them to work in mill-streams of 
his own contrivance. The machinery 
of a neighboring grist-mill was his 
especial delight, and had given the 
first impulse to his modellings. He 
and his mother agreed that he should 
bind himself, whenever he could, to a 
millwright ; and at the age of seventeen 
he did, after a few wecks’ trial, be- 
come apprentice for seven years to 
Abraham Bennett, wheelwright and 
millwright, at the village of Sutton, 
near Macclesfield, which was the 
market-town of Brindley’s district. 
The millwrights were then the only 
engineers ; they worked by turns at 
the foot-lathe, the carpenter’s bench, 
and the anvil; and, in country places 
where there was little support for 
division of labor, they had to find skill 
or invention to meet any demand on 
mechanical skill. Bennett was not a 
sober man, his journeymen were a 
rough set, and much of the young 
apprentice’s time was at first occupied 
in running for beer. He was taught 
little, and had to find out everything 
for himself, which he did but slowly ; 
so that, during some time, he passed 
with his master for a stupid bungler, 
only fit for the farm-work from which 
he had been taken. But, after two 
years of this sort of pupilage, a fire 
having injured some machinery in a 
small s'lk-mill at Macclesfield, Brind- 
ley was sent to bring away the dam- 
aged pieces ; and, by his suggestions on 
that occasion, he showed to Mr. Mil- 
ner, the mill superintendent, an intel- 
ligence that caused his master to be 
applied to for Brindley’s aid in a 
certain part of the repairs. He was 
unwillingly sent, worked under the 
encouragement of the friendly super- 
intendent with remarkable ability, and 
was surprised that his master and 
the other workmen seemed to be 
dissatisfied with his success. When 
they chaffed him, at the supper cele- 
brating the completion of the work, 
his friend Milner offered to wager a 
gallon of the best ale that, before the 
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lad’s apprenticeship was out, he would 
be a cleverer workman than any of 
them there present, master or man. 
This was a joke against Brindley 
among his fellow-workmen; but in 
another year they found “the young 
man Brindley” specially asked for 
when the neighboring millers needed 
repairs of machinery, and sometimes 
he was chosen in preference to the 
master himself. Bennett asked “the 
young man Brindley” where he had 
learnt his skill in mill-work, but he 
could tell no more than that it “ came 
natural like.” He even suggested 
and carried out improvements, espe- 
cially in the application of the water- 
power, and worked so substantially 
well, that his master said to him one 
day, “Jem, if thou goes on i’ this 
foolish way o’ workin’, there will 
be very little trade left to be done 
when thou comes oot o’ thy time: 
thou knaws firmness o’ wark’s h’ ruin 
o’ trade.” 

But presently Jem’s “firmness 0’ 
wark” was the saving of his master. 
Bennett got a contract to set up a 
paper-mill on the river Dane, upon 
the model of a mill near Manchester. 
Bennett went to examine the Manches- 
ter mill, brought back a confused and 
beery notion of it, and, proceeding 
with the job, got into the most hope- 
less bewilderment. An old hand, who 
had looked in on the work, reported, 
over his drink at the nearest public- 
house, that the job was a farce, and 
that Abraham Bennett was only 
throwing away his employer’s money. 
Next Saturday, after his work, young 
Jem Brindley disappeared. He was 
just of age, and it was supposed he 
had taken it into his head to leave his 
master and begin life on his own ac- 
count. But on Monday morning, 
there he was at his work, with his 
coat off, and the whole duty to be 
done clear in his head. He had taken 
on Saturday night a twenty-five mile 
walk to the pattern mill, near Man- 
chester. On Sunday morning he 
had asked leave of its proprietor to 
go in and examine it. He had spent 
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some hours on Sunday in the study of 
its machinery, and then had walked 
the twenty-five miles back, to resume 
his work and save his master from a 
failure that would have been disas- 
trous to his credit. The conduct of 
the work was left to him; he undid 
what was amiss, and proceeded with 
the rest so accurately, that the con- 
tract was completed within the ap- 
pointed time, to the complete satis- 
faction of all persons concerned. 
After that piece of ‘good service, 
Bennett left to James Brindley the 
chief care over his business. When 
Bennett died, Brindley carried on to 
completion all work then in hand, and 
wound up the accounts for the benefit 
of his old master’s family. That done, 
he set up in business on his own ac- 
count at the town of Leek, in Stafford- 
shire; he was then twenty-six years 
old, having served seven years as an 
apprentice and two years as journey- 
man. 

Leek was then but a small market- 
town, with a few grist-mills, and Brind- 
ley had no capital; but he made 
himself known beyond Leek as a 
reliable man, whose work was good 
and durable, who had invention at the 
service of his employers, and who 
always finished a job within the stipu- 
lated time. He did not confine him- 
self to mill-work, but was ready to 
undertake all sorts of machinery con- 
nected with the draining of mines, the 
pumping of water, the smelting of 
iron and copper, for which a demand 
was then rising, and became honora- 
bly known to his neighbors as “ the 
Schemer.” At first he had no jour- 
neyman or apprentice, and _ he cut the 
tree for his own timber. While work- 
ing as an apprentice, he had taught 
himself to write in a clumsy, half-illeg- 
ible way—he never learnt to spell— 
and when he had been thirteen years 
in business, he would still charge an 
employer his day’s work at two shil- 
lings for cutting a big tree, for a mill- 
shaft or for other use. When he was 
called to exercise his skill at a dis- 
tance upon some machinery, he added 
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a charge of sixpence a day for extra 
expenses. ; 

When the brothers John and Thom- 
as Wedgwood, potters in a small way 
at the outset of their famous career, 
desired to increase the supply of flint- 
powder, they called “ the Schemer” to 
their aid, and the success of the flint- 
mill Brindley then erected brought him 
business in the potteries from that time 
forward. 

About this time, also, a Manchester 
man was being married to a young 
lady of mark in the potteries, and, 
during the wedding festivities, conver- 
sation once turned on the cleverness 
of the young millwright of Leek. The 
Manchester man wondered whether 
he was clever enough to get the water 
out of some hopelessly drowned coal 
mines of his, and thought he should 
like tc see him. Brindley was sent 
for, told the case and its hitherto insu- 
perable difficulties, went into a brown 
study, then suddenly brightened up, 
and told in what way he thought that, 
without great expense, the difficulty 
might be conquered. The gist of his 
plan was to use the fall of the river 
Irwell, that formed one boundary of 
the estate, and pump the water from 
the pits by means of the greater 
power of the water in the river. His 
suggestion was thought good, and, 
being set to work upon this job, he 
drove a tunnel through six hundred 
yards of solid rock, and by the tunnel 
brought the river down upon ‘the 
breast of an immense water-wheel, 
fixed in a chamber thirty feet below 
the surface of the ground; the water, 
when it had turned the wheel, was 
carried on into the lower level of the 
Irwell. That wheel, with its pumps, 
working night and day, soon cleared 
the drowned outworkings of the mine ; 
and for the invention and direction of 
this valuable engineering work, he 
seems only to have charged his 
workman’s wages of two shillings a 
day. 

An engineer from London had been 
brought down to superintend the 
building of a new silk-mill at Congle- 
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ton, and Brindley was employed un- 
der him to make the water-wheel and 
do the common work of his trade. 
The engineer from London got his 
work into a mess, and at last was 
obliged to confess his inability to carry 
out his plan. “The Schemer” Brind- 
ley was applied to by the perplexed 
proprietor. Could he put the confu- 
sion straight? James Brindley asked 
tosee the plans ; but the great engineer 
refused to show them to a common 
millwright. “ Well, then,” said Brind- 
ley to the proprietor of the mill, “ tell 
me exactly what you want the machin- 
ery to do, and I will try to contrive 
what will do it. But you must leave 
me free to work in my own way.” 
He was told the results desired, and 
not only achieved them, but achieved 
much more, adding new contrivances, 
which afterward proved of the great- 
est value. 

After this achievement, Brindley 
was employed by the now prospering 
potters to build flint-mills of more 
power upon a new plan of his own. 
One of the largest was that built for 
Mr. Baddely, of which work there is 
record in such trade entries of his as 
“March 15,1757. With Mr. Baddely 
to Matherso about a now” (new ) “ flint- 
mill upon a windey day 1 day 3s. 6d. 
March 19 draing a plann 1 day 2s. 6d. 
March 23 draing a plann and to sat 
out the wheelrace 1 day 4s.” 

At this time Brindley is also exer- 
cising his wit on an attempt at an 
improved steam-engine ; but though his 
ideas are good, it is hard to bring them 
into continuously good working order, 
and after the close of entries about it 
in his memorandum-book, when it 
seems to have broken down for a 
second time, he underlines the item 
“to Run about a Drinking 1s. 6d.” 
But he confined his despair to the 
loss of a day and the expenditure of 
eighteen pence. Not long afterward 
he had developed a patent of his 
own, and erected, in 1763, for 
the Walker Colliery at Newcastle, 
a steam-engine wholly of iron, which 
was pronounced the most “complete 
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and noble piece of iron-work ” that had 
up to that time been produced. But 
the perfecting of the steam-engine was 
then safe in the hands of Watt, and 
Brindley had already turned into his 
own path as the author of our Eng- 
lish canal system. 

The young Duke of Bridgewater, 
vexed in love by the frailty of fair 
woman, had abjured interest in their 
sex, had gone down to his estate of 
Worsley, on the borders of Chat Moss, 
and, to give himself something more 
wholesome to think about than the 
sisters Gunning and their fortunes, - 
conferred with John Gilbert, his land 
steward, as to the possibility of cutting 
a canal by which the coals found 
upon his Worsley estate might be 
readily taken to market at Manches- 
ter. Manchester then was a rising 
town, of which the manufacturers 
were yet unaided by the steam-engine, 
and there was no coal smoke but that 
which arose from household fires. 
The roads out of Manchester were so 
bad as to be actually closed in winter, 
and in summer the coal, sold at the 
pit mouth by the horse-load, was con- 
veyed on horses’ backs at an addition 
to its cost of nine or ten shillings a 
ton. 

When the duke discussed with Gil- 
bert old abandoned and new possible 
schemes of water conveyance for his 
Worsley coal, Gilbert advised the 
calling in of the ingenious James 
Brindley of Leek, “the Schemer.” 
When the duke came into contact 
with Brindley, he at once put trust in 
him, and gave him the direction of 
the proposed work; whereupon he 
was requested to base his , advice 
upon what he enters in his memoran- 
dum-book of jobs done, as an “ ochilor,” 
(ocular) “servey or a ricconitering.” 

Brindley examined the ground, and 
formed his own plan. He was against 
carrying the canal down into Irwell by 
a flight of locks, and so up again on 
the other side to the proposed level, 
but counselled carrying the canal by 
solid embankments and a stone aque- 
duct right over the river upon one 
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level throughout. The duke accepted 
his opinion, and had plans prepared 
for a new application to parliament, 
Brindley often staying with him at 
work and in consultation for weeks to- 
gether, while still travelling to and fro 
in full employment upon mills, water- 
wheels, cranes, fire-engines, and other 
mechanical work. Small as his pay 
was, he lived frugally. He had by 
this time even saved a little money, 
and gained credit enough to be able, 
by borrowing from a friend at Leek, 
to pay between five and six hundred 
pounds for a fourth share of an estate 
at Turnhurst, in Staffordshire, sup- 
posed by him to be full of minerals. 

The Duke of Bridgewater obtained 
his act in the year 1760, but the 
bold and original part of Brindley’s 
scheme, which many ridiculed as 
madness, caused the duke much anx- 
iety. In England there had never 
been so great an aqueduct, but the 
scheme was not only for the carrying 
of water in a water-tight trunk of 
earth over an embankment, but also 
for the carrying of ships on a bridge of 
water over water. Brindley had no 
misgivings. To allay the duke’s fears, 
he suggested calling in and question- 
ing another engineer, who surprised 
the man of genius by ending an ad- 
verse report thus: “I have often 
heard of castles in the air; but never 
before saw where any of them were to 
be erected.” 

The duke, however, with all his hes- 
itation, had most faith in the head of 
James Brindley, bade him go on in his 
own way, and resolved to run the risk 
of failure. And so, on a bridge of 
three arches, the canal was carried 
over the Irwell by the Barton aqueduct, 
thirty-nine feet above the river. The 
water was confined within a puddled 
channel, to prevent leakage, and the 
work is at this day as sound as it 
was when first constructed. For the 
sae carrying of water along the top 
of an earthen embankment, Brindley 
had relied upon the retaining pow- 
ers of clay puddle. It was by help 
also of clay puddle that he carried the 
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weight of the embankment safe over 
the ooze of Trafford Moss. 

With great ingenuity, also, Brindley 
provided for the crossing of his canal 
by streams intercepting its course, with- 
out breach of his rule that it is unsafe 
to let such waters freely mix with the 
canal stream. Thus, to provide for 
the free passage of the Medlock with- 
out causing a rush into the canal, an 
ingenious form of weir was contrived, 
over which its waters flowed into a 
lower level, and thence down a well 
several yards deep, leading to a sub- 
terranean passage by which the stream 
was passed into the Irwell, near at 
hand. Arthur Young, who saw Brind- 
ley’s canal soon after it was opened, 
said that “the whole plan of these 
works shows a capacity and extent of 
mind which foresees difficulties, and 
invents remedies in anticipation of 
possible evils. The connection and 
dependence of the parts upon each 
other are happily imagined ; and all 
are exerted in concert, to command by 
every means the wished-for success.” 
At the Worsley end Brindley con- 
structed a basin, into which coal was 
brought from different workings of the 
mine by a subterranean water channel. 
Brindley also invented cranes for the 
more ready loading of the boats, laid 
down within the mines a system of un- 
derground railways leading from the 
face of the coal where the miners 
worked, to the wells that he had made 
at different points in the tunnels for 
shooting the coal down into the boats 
waiting below. He drained and venti- 
lated with a water-bellows the lower 
paris of the mine. He improved the 
barges, invented water-weights, rais- 
ing dams, riddles to wash the coal for 
the forges. At the Manchester end 
Brindley made equally ingenious ar- 
rangements for the easy delivery of 
the coal at the top of Castle Hill. At 
every turn in the work his inventive 
genius was felt. When the want of 
lime for the masonry was a serious 
impediment, Brindley discovered how 
to make, of a useless, unadhesive lime- 
marl, by tempering it and casting it in 
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moulds before burning, an excellent 
lime, a contrivance that alone saved 
the duke several thousands of pounds 
cost. When the water was let in, and 
the works everywhere stood firm, peo- 
ple of fashion flocked to see Brindley’s 
canal, as “perhaps the greatest arti- 
ficial curiosity in the world :” and wri- 
ters spoke in glowing terms of the 
surprise with which they saw several 
barges of great burden drawn by a 
single mule or horse along a “river 
hung in the air,’ over another river 
flowing beneath. 

As for Manchester, with the price 
of coal reduced one half, it was ready 
to make the best use of the steam-en- 
gine when it was established as the 
motive-power in our factories. 

Within two months of the day, 
seventeenth of July, 1761, when the 
first boat-load of coals travelled 
over the Barton viaduct, Brindley’s 
notes testify that he was at Liver- 
pool “ reeconitoring” and by the end 
of September he was levelling for a 
proposed extension of his canal from 
Manchester to Liverpool, by joining 
it with the Mersey, eight miles below 
Warrington Bridge, whence there is a 
natural tideway to Liverpool, about 
fifteen miles distant. At that time there 
was not even a coach communication 
over the bad roads between Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, the first stage-coach 
having been started six years later, 

‘when it required six, and sometimes 
eight horses to pull it the thirty miles 
along the ruts and through the sloughs. 
The coach started frum Liverpool 
early in the morning, breakfasted at 
Preseot, dined at Warrington, and 
reached Manchester by supper-time. 
From Manchester to Liverpool it 
made the return journey next day. 
The Duke of Bridgewater’s proposed 
canal was strongly opposed as an an- 
tagonist interest by the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation Company. The 
canal promised to take freights at half 
the price charged by the Navigation 
Company. A son of the Earl of Derby 
took the part of the “Old Navigators,” 
and as the Duke of Bridgewater was 
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a Whig, Brindley had to enter in his 
hote-book that “the Toores ” (Tories) 
had “mad had” (made head) “ agane 
ye Duk.” But at last his entry was: 
“ad a grate Division of 127 fort Duk 
98 nos 

for t? Duke 29 Me Jorete,” 
and the Duke’s cause prospered during 
the rest of the contest. 

Brindley bought a new suit of clothes 
to grace his part as principal engineer- 
ing witness for the canal, and having 
upset his mind for some days by going 
to see Garrick play Richard the Third, 
(wherefore he declared against all fur- 
ther indulgence in that sort of excite- 
ment), he went to the committee-room 
duly provided with a bit of chalk in 
his pocket, and made good the saying 
that originated from his clear way of 
showing what he meant, upon the floor 
of the committee-room, that “ Brind- 
ley and chalk would go through the 
world.” When asked to produce a 
drawing of a proposed bridge, he said 
he had none, but could immediately 
get a model. Whereupon he went 
out and bought a large cheese, which 
he brought into the committee-room 
and cut into two equal parts, saying, 
“ Here is my model.” The two halves 
of the cheese represented the two 
arches of his bridge, the rest of the 
work connected with them he built 
with paper, with books, or with what- 
ever he found ready to hand. Once 
when he had repeatedly talked about 
“puddling,” some of the members 
wished to know what puddling was. 
Brindley sent out for a lump of clay, 
hollowed it into a trough, poured water 
in, and showed that it leaked out. 
Then he worked up the clay with 
water, going through the process of 
puddling in miniature, again made a 
trough of the puddled clay, filled it 
with water, and showed that it was 
water-tight. “Thus it is,” he said, 
“that I form a water-tight trunk to 
carry water over rivers and valleys, 
wherever they cross the path of the 
canal.” 

And so the battle was fought, and 
the canal works completed at a total 
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cost of two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds, of which Brindley was 
content to take as his share a rate of 
pay below that of an ordinary me- 
chanic at the present day. The canal 
yielded an income which eventually 
reached eighty thousand pounds a 
year; but three and sixpence a day, 
and for a greater part of the time half 
a crown a day, was the salary of the 
man of genius by whom it was planned 
and executed. Yet Brindley was then 
able to get a guinea a day for services 
to others, though from the Duke of 
Bridgewater he never took more than 
a guinea a week, and had not always 
that. The duke was investing all the 
money he could raise, and sometimes at 
his wit’s end for means to go on with the 
work. Brindley gave his soul to the 
work for its own sake, and if he had a 
few pence to buy himself his dinner 
with—one day he enters only “ating 
and drinking 6d.”—he could live, con- 
tent with having added not a straw’s 
weight of impediment to the great en- 
terprise he was bent with all the force 
of his great genius upon achieving. It 
gave him the advantage, also, of being 
able, as was most convenient, to treat 
with the duke on equal terms. He 
was invited as a canal maker to Hesse 
by offers of any payment he chose to 
demand, but stuck to the duke, who is 
said even to have been in debt to him 
for travelling and other expenses, 
which he had left unpaid with the an- 
swer, “I am much more distressed for 
money than you; however, as soon as 
I can recover myself, your services 
shall not go unrewarded.” After Brind- 
ley’s sudden death his widow applied 
in vain for sums which she said were 
due to her late husband. 

The Staffordshire Grand Trunk Ca- 
nal, Brindley’s other great work, start- 
ed from the duke’s canal, near Run- 
corn, passed through the salt-making 
districts of Cheshire and the Pottery 
district, to unite the Severn with the 
Mersey by one hundred and forty 
miles of water-way. This canal avent 
thrcugh five tunnels, one of them, that 
at Harecastle, being nearly three thou- 
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sand yards long, a feature in the 
scheme accounted by many to be as 
preposterous as they had called his 
former “ castle in the air” The work 
was done ; bringing with it traffic, pop- 
ulation, and prosperity into many half- 
savage midland districts. It gave com- 
fort and ample employment in the Pot- 
tery district, while trebling the num- 
bers of those whom it converted, from 
a half-employed and ill-paid set of 
savages, into a thriving community. 

Once, when Brindley was demon- 
strating to a committee of the House 
of Commons the superior reliableness 
and convenience of equable canals as 
compared with rivers, liable to every 
mischance of flood and drought, he 
was asked by a member, “ What, then, 
he took to be the use of navigable 
rivers ?” and replied, “ To make canal 
navigations, to be sure!” From the 
Grand Trunk, other canals branched, 
and yet others were laid out by Brind- 
ley before he died. He found time 
when at the age of fifty to marry a 
girl of nineteen, and the house then 
falling vacant on the estate of Turn- 
hurst, of which he had, for the sake of 
its minerals, bought a fourth share, 
and by that time had a colliery at 
work, he took his wife home as the mis- 
tress of that old, roomy dwelling. He 
was receiving better pay then as the 
engineer of the Grand Trunk Canal, 
and his new home was conveniently 
near to the workings of its great Hare- 
castle Tunnel, into which he and his 
partners sent a short branch canal 
—of a mile and a half long—from 
their coal mine, which was only a few 
fields distant from his house. 

Water, that made his greatness, was 
at last the death of Brindley. He got 
drenched one day while surveying a 
canal, went about in his wet clothes, 
and when he went to bed at the inn 
was put between damp sheets. This 
produced the illness of which he died, 
at the age of fifty-six. It was not the 
first time that he had taken to his bed. 
Searcely able to read, and if he could 
have read, engaged on work so new 
that no book precedents could have 
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helped him, whenever Brindley had 
some difficulty to overcome that seemed 
for a time insuperable, he went to bed 
upon it, and is known to have stopped 
in bed two or three days, till he had 
quietly thought it all over, and worked 
his way to the solution. It is said that 
when he lay on his death-bed some 
eager canal undertakers urged to see 
him and seek from him the solution of 
a problem. They had met with a se- 
rious difficulty in the course of their 
canal, and must see Mr. Brindley and 
get his advice. They were admitted, 
and told him how at a certain place 
they had labored in vain to prevent 
their canal from leaking. “Then pud- 
dle it,’ murmured Brindley. “ Sir, but 
we have puddled it.” “'Then”—and 
they were almost his last words in life 
—“ puddle it again—and again.” As 
he had wisely invested his savings in 
Grand Trunk shares, they and his 
share in the colliery enabled him to 
leave ample provision for his widow 
and two daughters. 

As for the canal system that he es- 
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tablished, it has not been made obsolete 
by its strong younger brother, the rail- 
way system. The duke’s canal is as 
busy as ever. Not less than twenty 
million tons of traffic are at this date | 
carried yearly upon the canals of 
England alone, and this quantity is 
steadily increasing. 

We have taken the facts in this ac- 
count of Brindley, from a delightful 
popular edition of that part of Mr. 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers which 
tells of him and of the earlier water 
engineers. Of Mr. Smiles’s Lives of 
George and Robert Stephenson there 
is a popular edition as a companion 
volume, and therein all may read, 
worthily told, the tale of the founda- 
tion and of the chief triumphs of that 
new form of engineering which dealt 
with water, not by the riverful, but 
by the bucketful, and made a few 
buckets of water strong as a river 
to sweep men and their goods and 
their cattle in a mighty torreit 
from one corner of the country to 
another. 





From Chambers’s Journal, 
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A THISTLE grew in a sluggard’s croft, 
Rough and rank with a thorny growth, 

With its spotted leaves, and its purple flowers 
(Blossoms of Sin, and bloom of Sloth); 
Slowly it ripened its baneful seeds, 

And away they went in swift gray showers. 


But every seed was cobweb winged, 

And they spread o’er a hundred miles of land. 
'*Tis centuries now since they first took flight, 

In that careless, gay, and mischievous band, 

Yet still they are blooming and ripening fast, 

And spreading their evil by day and night. 
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From The Dublin Review. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


“The History of our Lord as exempli- 


_ fied in Works of Art ; with that of 
the Types, St. John the Baptist and 
other persons of the Old and New 
Testament. Commenced by the late 
Mrs. JAMESON; continued and com- 
pleted by Lady EastLake. 2 vols. 
London: Longman. 1864. 


Tue series of works on Christian 
Art brought out by the late Mrs. Jame- 
son, and which earned for her so high 
a reputation as an art critic, was con- 
ceived upon a plan of progressive in- 
terest and importance. From “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art,” published in 
1848, she passed to the special legends 
connected with Monastic Orders, and 
in 1852 gave to the public her most 
charming volume, entitled “ Legends 
of the Madonna.” The series was to 


have closed with the subject of the 
volumes now before us, and some 
progress had been made by Mrs. Jame- 
son in collecting notes on various 
pictures, when, in the spring of 1860, 


death cut her labors short. The 
work, however, has passed into hands 
well able to complete it worthily. 
We may miss some of the freshness 
and genuine simplicity with which 
Mrs. Jameson was wont to transfer 
to paper the impression made on her 
mind and heart ; but Lady Eastlake, 


“while bringing to her task the essen- 


tial qualification of earnestness and 
exhibiting considerable grace and 
force of style, is possessed of a far 
wider and more critical acquaintance 
with the history of art than her ami- 
able predecessor either had or pre- 
tended tohave. Itis pleasant to find 
in these pages, as in those which pre- 
ceded them, the evidence of a desire to 
avoid controversial matter; and that, 
witout compromise of personal con- 
viction, care has been generally taken 
not to wound the feelings of those 
who differ from the writer in religious 


belief. The primary object of the 
work is xsthetic and artistic, not re- 
ligious ; and it is seldom that the laws 
of good taste are transgressed in its 
pages by gratuitous attacks upon the 
tenets of the great body of artists who 
are the immediate subject of criticism. 
Indeed, considering that these volumes 
are the production of a Protestant, we 
think that less of Protestant animus 
could hardly be shown, at all consist- 
ently with honesty of purpose and 
frankness of speech. That no traces 
of the Protestant spirit should appear, 
would be next to an impossibility ; and 
the affectation of Catholic feeling, 
where it did not exist, would be offen- 
sive from its very unreality. So much 
self-control in traversing a vast extent 
of delicate and dangerous ground de- 
serves all the more hearty acknowl- 
edgment, as it must have been pecul- 
iarly difficult to a person of Lady 
Eastlake’s ardent temperament and 
evident strength of conviction. If, 
therefore, in the course of our remarks, 
we feel bound to point out the evil in- 
fluence which Lady Eastlake’s relig- 
ious views seem to us tohave exercised 
on her critical appreciations, it will be 
understood that theories, not persons, 
are the object of our animadversions. 
It is at all times an ungrateful task to 
expose the weak points of an author ; 
it would be especially ungenerous to 
be hard upon the shortcomings of one 
who has done such good service to 
the cause of truth, in proving, how- 
ever unconsciously, by the mere exer- 
cise of persistent candor, the identity of 
Christian and Catholic art. Catholics, 
indeed, do not ordinarily stand in 
need of such proof. If they know 
anything of art, the fact of this identity 
must be with them an early discovery ; 
but it is gratifying, especially in a 
time and country in which scant jus- 
tice on such matters is too often dealt 
out to us, to be able to adduce a testi- 
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mony the more valuable because given 
in despite of an adverse bias. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that the writer 
has not perceived the full import of her 
work ; but no one, we think, can study 
her examples or weigh the force of her 
criticism with out coming to the true 
conclusion up- on this subject. 

But, before establishing the correet- 
ness of this assertion, we must draw 
attention to one point upon which we 
are at issue with Lady Eastlake: a 
point, moreover, of no small impor- 
tance, as it vitally affects the value of a 
large part of her criticisms. A ques- 
tion arises at the outset, what stand- 
ard or test of Christian art is to be 
set up; and Lady Eastlake makes an 
excellent start in the investigation. 
There is, perhaps, no principle so 
steadily kept in view throughout the 
work, or so often and earnestly insisted 
on, as this: that genuine Christian 
art and true Christian doctrine are 


intimately and essentially connected. 


Art is bound to depict only the truth 
in fact or doctrine (vol. ii, p. 266, 
note). Departure from sound theol- 
ogy involves heresy in art. Now, no 
principle can be more true than this, 
or of greater importance toward form- 
ing a correct judgment upon works 
professing to belong to Christian art. 
Beauty and truth are objectively iden- 
tical, for beauty is only truth lighted 
up and harmonized by the reason ; 
and to supernatural beauty, which 
Christian art essentially aims at ex- 
pressing, supernatural truth must ne- 
cessarily correspond. For here we 
have nothing to do with mere material 
beauty, “the glories of color, the 
feats of anatomical skill, the charms of 
chiaroseuro, the revels of free hand- 
ling.” Admirable as these are in 
themselves, and by no means, theoret- 
ically at least, injurious to Christian 
art, they belong properly to art as art, 
and are more or less separable from 
art as Christian. Christian art is 
never perfect as art, unless material 
beauty enters into the composition ; 
but as Christianity is above art, and the 
soul superior to the body, so material 
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beauty must never forget its place, 
never strive to obtain the mastery, or 
constitute itself the chief aim of the 
artist, upon pain of total destruction of 
the Christian element. The soul of 
Christian art is in the idea—the shad- 
owing out by symbol or representation, 
under material forms and conditions, 
of immaterial, supernatural, even un- 
created beauty, the beauty of heavenly 
virtue, or heavenly mystery or divinity 
itself. But howare these objects, in all 
their harmony, proportion, and splen- 
dor, to be realized—how is supernatural 
beauty to be conceived—except by a 
soul gifted with supernatural percep- 
tions? Faith, at least, is indispensably 
requisite to the truthfulness of any ar- 
tistie work intended to represent the su- 
pernatural. Without faith, distortion 
and caricature are inevitable. With 
faith—the foundation of all knowledge 
of the supernatural in this life—much, 
very much, may be accomplished. 
But it is when faith, enlivened and 
perfected by supernatural love, exer- 
cises itself in contemplation, that the 
spiritual sight becomes keen, and the 
soul, from having simply a just ap- 
preciation, passes to a vision of ex- 
quisite beauty, sublimity, and tender- 
ness, which a higher perception of di- 
vine mysteries has laid open to its 
gaze. The hand may falter, and be 
faithless to the mental conception, so 
as to produce imperfect execution and 
inadequate artistic result. Faith and 
love do not make aman anartist. But, 
amidst deformity or poverty of art in the 
material element, if there is any, how- 
ever slight, artistic power employed, 
the outward defects will be qualified, 
and almost transformed, to the eye of 
an appreciating spectator, through the 
inner power which speaks from the 
painter’s soul to his own: just as we 
learn to overlook, or even to admire, 
plain features, and anything short of 
positive ugliness of outline, in those 
whose mental greatness and moral 
beauty we have learned to venerate 
and to love. On the other hand, any 
amount of material perfection in con- 
tour and color is insipid as a doll, 
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a mere mask of nothingness, incapable 
of arresting attention or captivating 
the heart, unless within there be a soul 
of beauty—that inward excellence 
which subordinates to itself, while it 
gives life and meaning to, the outward 
form. On the side of the object, truth ; 
on the part of the spectator, faith and 
love—these are the palmary condi- 
tions of Christian art and its apprecia- 
tion. For it must ever be remem- 
bered that supernatural truth lies be- 
yond the ken of any but souls elevated 
by faith ; and, what is of equal impor- 
tance, that faith can have no other 
object than the truth. Its object is 
infallible truth, or it is not faith. No 
wonder, then, that, when we see a 
prodigality of manual skill and grace 
of form, and even moral beauty of the 
natural order, devoid of the inspira- 
tion of supernatural faith and love, we 
are forced to exclaim with St. Greg- 
ory, as he gazed on the fair Saxon 
youths, Heu, proh dolor! quod tam 
lucidi vultus homines tenebrarum auc- 


tor possideret, tantaque gratia frontis 
conspicui mentem ab eterna gratia 


vacuam gestarent* Alas! that so 
much physical beauty should embody 
nothing but a pagan idea! It were as 
unreasonable to look for Christian art 
as the product of an heretical imagin- 
ation, as to demand Christian elo- 
quence or Christian poetry from an 
heretical preacher or a free-thinking 
poet. The vision is wanting, the ap- 
preciation is not there—how, then, 
is-the expression possible ? 

Nor is this a mere abstract theory, 
erected on a priori principles. It 
would be easy to verify our position by 
a large induction from the history of 
art. Is there a picture whose mute 
eloquence fills the soul with reveren- 
tial awe, or holy joy, or supernatural 
calm, or deep, deep sympathy with 
the sufferings of our Lord, or the sor- 
rows of his Immaculate Mother, we 


* “Alas! what pain it is to think that men of 
such bright countenance should be the possession 
of thy Prince of Darkness ; and that. though con- 
spicudus for surprising grace of feature, they 
shouid bear a soul within untenanted by everlast- 
ing grace,” 
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may be sure the painter was some 
humble soul, ascetical and pious, who, 
like Juan de Joanes, or Zurbaran, 
spent his days in lifelong seclusion, 
given upto the grave and holy thoughts 
which their pictures utter to us; or 
that other Spaniard, Luis de Vargas, 
famed alike for his austerity and 
amiable Christian gaiety; or a Sasso- 
ferrato, ora Van Eyck, seeking in 
holy communion the peace of soul 
which can alone reflect the calmness 
of sanctity, or the bliss of celestial 
scenes ; or the holy friar, John of Fie- 
soli, known to all as the Angelic 
whose heroic humility and Christian 
simplicity, learned in a life of prayer 
and contemplation, invest his pictures 
with an unearthly charm. These, and 
many another pious painter, known or 
unknown by name to men, looked on 
their vocation as a holy trust, and 
sought to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world. Theirs was the practi- 
cal maxim sodear to the blessed Angel- 
ico, that “those who work for Christ 
must dwell in Christ.” On the other 
hand, does a picture, albeit Christian in 
subject and in name, offend us by false 
sentiment, or cold conventionalism, or 
sensuality, or affectation, or strain 
after theatrical effect, or any of the 
hundred forms which degraded art 
exhibits when it has wandered from 
the Christian type—we know that we 
are looking on the handiwork of some 
schismatie Greek, or modern Protest- 
ant; or that, if the painter be a Cath- 
olic, he lived in the days or wrought 
under the influence of the Renaissance, 
when paganism made its deadly in- 
roads upon art, substituting the spirit 
of voluptuousness for the sweet and 
austere graces that spring of divine 
charity; or under the blighting in- 
fluence of Jansenism, which killed 
alike that queenly virtue and her sis- 
ter humility by false asceticism and 
pharisaic rigor. We might even trust 
the decision as to the truthfulness of our 
view to an inspection of the examples 
with which Lady Eastlake has so abun 
dantly illustrated her volumes. Indeed, 
hitherto her principle and ours are one. 
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But unfortunately, though the 
major premise of the art-syllogism is 
granted on both sides, Lady Eastlake 
adopts a minor, from which we utterly 
dissent. It is implied in one and all of 
the following statements, and is more 
or less interwoven with the whole 
staple of her work. She tells us 
that “the materials for this history in 
art are only properly derivable from 
Scripture, and therefore referable back 
to the same source for verification” 
(vol. i., p. 3). And again: “It may be 
at once laid down as a principle, that 
the interests of art and the integrity 
of Scripture [by integrity is meant 
literal adherence to the text of Scrip- 
ture] are indissolubly united. Where 
superstition mingles, the quality of 
Christian art suffers ; where doubt en- 
ters, Christian art has nothing to do. 
It may even be averred that, if a per- 
son could be imagined, deeply imbued 
with zsthetic instincts and knowledge, 
and utterly ignorant of Scripture, he 
would yet intuitively prefer, as art, 
all those conceptions of our Lord’s his- 
tory which adhere to the simple text. 
. . . All preference for the simple 
narrative of Scripture he would arrive 
at through art—all condemnation of 
the embroideries of legend through the 
same channel” (vol. i. p. 6). And 
again: “ The simplicity of art and of 
the Gospel stand or fall together. The 
literal narrative of the agony in the 
garden lost sight of, all became con- 
fusion and error” (vol. ii., p. 30). 

Now, whatever obscurity and con- 
fusion these passages contain—and 
they do contain a great deal—one 
thing is unmistakably clear, that the 
orthodoxy of the ultra-Protestant 
maxim, “The Bible and the Bible 
only,” is a fixed principle with Lady 
Eastlake. And the consequence is, 
that, whenever she looks at a religious 
picture, she refers to the Gospel narra- 
tive for its verification. If it does not 
stand this test, itis nowhere in her es- 
teem. What is not in Scripture is 
legendary and unartistic, because 
necessarily at variance with scriptu- 
ral truth, Thus whole provinces of 
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art in connection with our Lord are 
banished from her pages. Surely such 
a canon of taste is not only narrow, 
but arbitrary: narrow, as excluding 
whatever comes down to us hallowed 
by tradition, considered apart from or 
beyond the limits of scriptural state- 
ment ; arbitrary, because it leaves 
art at the mercy of the sects, with 
their manifold dissensions as to the ex- 
tent of Scripture, or its true interpreta- 
tion. Thus, Lady Eastlake, being 
herself no believer in the doctrine of 
the real presence, does not recognize 
its enunciation in the sacred pages, and 
loses, apparently, all interest in the 
great pictures which symbolize or 
relate to the most holy sacrament of 
the altar. So, too, most of the special 
devotions to the person of our Lord, 
which have sprung out of the living 
faith of the church, and have furnished 
subjects for pictures incontestably of a 
high order, are totally omitted from 
her classification of devotional compo- 
sitions. We can hardly imagine it 
possible for her to adhere consistently 
to her rule in other departments of 
Christian art. The Immaculate Con- 
ception, for instance, the Assumption, 
the Coronation of our Lady, the mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, the stigmata of 
St. Francis, the vision of St. Dominic, 
the miracles of the saints—subjects, 
many of which have inspired some of 
the noblest productions of her favor- 
ite Fra Angelico, or of Raphael, or 
Murillo, or Velasquez—undoubtedly 
do violence to her criteria of artistic 
merit, though we cannot believe that 
she would contest their universally 
acknowledged claim to the highest 
honors in Christian art. Indeed, 
fidelity to this narrow Protestant 
maxim would have rendered these two 
volumes an impossibility. Strange, 
then, that it should not have occurred 
to the mind of the authoress that by far 
the larger part, and, on her own 
showing, the most glorious part, of the 
fraternity of Christian artists have 
been men full to overflowing of the 
spirit of a church which has never 
adopted her standard of orthodoxy. 
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The Catholic Church is at once the 
parent, historically, of all Christian art 
and the upholder of that grand prin- 
ciple of tradition which gives to art, 
no less than to doctrine, a range far 
wider and more ample than the mere 
letter of the biblical records. Of 
course, contradiction of Scripture, or 
“alterations of the text, which, how- 
ever slight, affect the revealed charac- 
ter of our Lord,” must give offence to 
every judicious critic ; but it is tradi- 
tion and the voice of the living 
Church—together with that instinctive 
sense of the faithful which, so long as 
they live in submission to their 
divinely-appointed teachers, is so mar- 
vellously true and unerring—that 
must be the criteria of orthodoxy, and 
determine when the artist’s concep- 
tions or mode of treatment are con- 
trary to, or in accordance with, the 
spirit of the sacred text. 

Lady Eastlake does not like the 
notion of our Lord’s falling under the 
cross. It is notin the Bible, and she 
pronounces it to be counter to the spirit 
and purport of the Gospel narrative. 
She grows positively angry with some 
painters for having represented an 

‘angel holding the chalice, surmounted 
by a cross or host, before the eyes of 
our blessed Redeemer in his agony. 
She has her own standard of feeling, 
abstract and arbitrary, to which she 
refers the decision of such points. 
But where is the guarantee for the 
correctness of that standard, or the 
security for its general acceptance ? 
The Bible does not tell us what its 
own spirit and purport are, and out- 
side the Bible Lady Eastlake, at least, 
cannot point to any infallible authority. 
She is, therefore, imposing her own 
judgment, unsupported by any as- 
signed reason, upon the world, as a 
rule to be followed. So, too, St. 
Veronica to her is always de trop, 
‘morally and pictorially, in the Way of 
the Cross; and scholastic interpreta- 
tions, seemingly because they are 
scholastic, of the types of the Old 
Testament, are invariably pronounced 
by her to be strained, uni al, and 
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superstitious. So effectually does 
Protestantism interfere with the capac- 
ity of a critic to appreciate the higher 
developments and fuller expression of 
Christian art. 

Not that a Protestant or a free- 
thinker can have no sense at all of the 
supernaturally beautiful. If they are 
trained to a high degree of moral and 
intellectual cultivation in the natural 
order, and in proportion to the height 
of their attainments in that order, they 
will not fail to be affected by beauty 
of a superior order. For there is no 
contradiction between the truth of na- 
ture and the truth which is above na- 
ture. The Protestant, indeed, as sin- 
cerely holding large fragments of 
Christian truth, will necessarily have 
much sympathy with many exhibitions 
of supernatural beauty. But he lacks 
the clue to itas a whole; and if he 
can often admire, rarely, if ever, can 
he create. Both Protestant and unbe- 
liever must therefore labor under much 
vagueness and uncertainty of judg- 
ment, inasmuch as they can have no 
fixity of principle. Often they will 
not know what they want; they will 
praise in one page what they condemn 
in the next; or, when moved, will be at 
a loss to account for their emotion. 
They will exhibit phenomena not un- 
like those so often presented in this 
country by unbelievers, who, entering 
our churches, are one while overawed 
by a presence they cannot define, and 
which bewilders their intellect, whilst 
it captivates their imagination; and 
another while, as unaccountably, are 
moved to disgust and derision by what 
to them is an insoluble riddle, a per- 
plexity, and an annoyance. To such 
critics some phases of the supernatural 
will never be welcome. The tortures 
of the martyrs, the self-inflicted macer- 
ations of ascetics, the sublime self- 
abandonment of heroic charity—what- 
ever, in a word, embodies and brings 
home the grand, sacred, but, to the 
natural man, repugnant idea of the 
cross, will always be offensive, and 
produce a sense of irritation, such as 
even Lady Eastlake, with all her self- 
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mastery and good taste, cannot wholly 
suppress or conceal. So true is it in 
the sphere of Christian art, as in that 
of Christian doctrine and devotion, 
Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis. Cas- 
ual excitement, transient enthusiasm, 
unmeaning admiration, are at best the 
pitiful substitutes for an intelligent and 
abiding appreciation of excellence, in 
those who are not possessed of super- 
natural ideas in common with the sub- 
jects and authors of the works of genu- 
ine Christian art. 

It would be unfair, however, not to 
mention that Lady Eastlake admits 
many important modifications of this 
rigid principle of adherence to the 
letter of Scripture. The following sec- 
ondary canons go far to soften down 
the asperity of her Protestantism. 
They shall be stated in her own 
words : 

“On the other hand, additions to 
Scripture given in positive images, if 
neither prejudicial to art nor incon- 
sistent with our Lord’s character, are 
not in themselves necessarily objec- 
tionable; but will, according to their 
merits, be looked upon with indulgence 
or admiration. The pictures, for in- 
stance, representing the disrobing of 
our Lord—a fact not told in Scripture, 
yet which must have happened—will be 
regarded with pathetic interest. The 
same will be felt of Paul Delaroche’s 
exquisite little picture, where St. John 
is leading the Virgin home ; for such 
works legitimately refresh and carry 
on the narrative in a scriptural spirit. 
Nay, episodes which are more purely 
invention—such as the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Mother of Christ wrapping 
the cloth round her son, previous to 
his crucifixion ; or, again, the picture 
by Paul Delaroche, of the agony of 
her and of the disciples, represented 
as gathered together in a room while 
Christ passes with his cross—even 
such imaginary episodes will silence 
the most arrant Protestant criticism, 
by their overpowering appeal to the 
feelings ; since in neither case is the 
great duty of art to itself or to its di- 
vine object tampered with. 
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“The same holds good where sym- 
bolical forms, as in Christian art of 
classic descent, are given, which em- 
body the idea rather than the fact. 
For instance, where the Jordan is rep- 
resented as a river god, with his urn 
under his arm, at the baptism of our 
Lord ; or when, later, the same event 
is accompanied by the presence of 
angels, who hold the Saviour’s gar- 
ments. Such paraphrases and poetical 
imaginings in no way affect the truth 
of the facts they set forth, but rather, 
to mortal fancy, swell their pomp and 
dignity. 

“Still less need the lover of art and 
adorer of Christ care about inconsist- 
encies in minor matters. As, for ex- 
ample, that the entombment takes 
place in a renaissance monument, in 
the centre of a beautiful Italian land- 
scape, and not in a cave in a rock in 
the arid scenery of Judea. On the 
contrary, it is right that art should 
exercise the utmost possible freedom 
in such circumstances, which are the 
signs and handwriting of different 
schools and times, and enrich a picture 
with sources of interest to the historian 
and the archeologist. It is the moral 
expression which touches the heart and 
adorns the tale, not the architecture or 
costume ; and whether our Lord be in 
the garb of a Roman citizen or of a 
German burgher (though his dress is 
usually conventional in color and 
form), it matters not, if he be but God 
in all.” 

The arbitrariness of the principles 
set forth in the earlier portion of this 
passage, and the quiet assumption that 
all ancient traditions are pure inven- 
tions, may well be excused by the 
reader for the sake of the inconsistency 
which saves from condemnation not a 
few glorious picturesywhich could never 
otherwise have been made to square 
with the rule of literal adherence to 
the Gospel narrative. 

Another principle essential to the 
right appreciation of art is admirably 
stated by Lady Eastlake : 

“ All will agree that the duty of the 
Christian artist is to give not only the 
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temporary fact, but the permanent 
truth. Yet this entails a discrepancy 
to which something must be sacrificed. 
For, in the scenes from our Lord’s life, 
fact and truth are frequently at vari- 
ance. That the Magdalen tcok our 
Lord for a gardener, was the fact ; that 
he was Christ, is the truth. That the 
Roman soldiers believed him to be a 
criminal, and therefore mocked and 
buffeted him without scruple, is the 
fact; that we know him through all 
these scenes to be the Christ, is the 
truth. Nay, the very cruciform nim- 
bus that encircles Christ’s head is an 
~ assertion of this principle. As visible 
to us, it is true ; as visible even to his 
disciples, it is false. There are, how- 
ever, educated people so little versed 
in the conditions of art, as to object 
even to the nimbus, as a depariure 
from fact, and, therefore, an offence to 
truth ; preferring, they say, to see our 
Lord represented as he walked upon 
earth. But this is a fallacy in more 
than one sense. Our Lord, as he 


walked upon earth, was not known to 


be the Messiah. To give him as he 
was seen by men who knew him not, 
would be to give him not as the Christ. 
It may be urged that the cruciform 
nimbus is a mere arbitrary sign, noth- 
ing in itself more than a combination 
of lines. This is true; but there must 
be something arbitrary in all human 
imaginings (we should prefer to say 
symbolizings) of the supernatural. 
Art, for ages, assumed this sign as that 
of the Godhead of Christ, and the 
world for ages granted it. It served 
various purposes ; it hedged the rudest 
representations of Christ round with a 
divinity, which kept them distinct from 
all others. It pointed him out to the 
most ignorant spectator, and it identi- 
fied the sacred head, even at a dis- 
tance.” 

This principle may, indeed, be legit- 
imavely extended much further. The 
purpose of Christian art is instruc- 
tion, either in morals or in dogma, or 
in both. It is not, therefore, a sin in 
art to sacrifice upon occasion some 
portion of historical truth, in subservi- 
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ence to this end. Nor in fact, in Cath- 
olic ages, was there danger of the 
people being led into error on the fun- 
damental facts of religion. The Gos- 
pel narrative was too familiar to them 
for that. They seem, as is well re- 
marked by Father Cahier, to have had 
hearts more elevated than ours, and 
more attuned by meditation and ha- 
bitual catholicity of spirit to mystery, 
and its sublimer lessons; and there- 
fore, whenever we find in early paint- 
ings what seems to us anomalous in 
an historic point of view, we may con- 
clude with safety that there was a dog- 
matic intention. 

There are, however, limits to liber- 
ties of this kind, which may not be 
transgressed without incurring censure. 
Overbold speculation has ere now be- 
trayed even orthodox theologians into 
accidental error. And a Catholic art- 
ist may depict, as a Catholic school- 
man may enunciate, views which de- 
serve to be stigmatized as rash, offen- 
sive, erroneous, scandalous, or even, 
in themselves, heretical. There have 
been occasions in which the Church has 
felt herself bound to interfere with 
wanderings of the artistic imagination, 
as injurious, morally or doctrinally, to 
the faithful committed to her charge. 
Nor have theologians failed to protest 
from time to time against similar 
abuses. Bellarmine frowned upon the 
muse in Christian art. Savonarola, 
in his best days, made open war upon 
the pagan corruptions which in his 
time had begun to abound in Floren- 
tine paintings. Father Canisius de- 
nounces those painters as inexcusable 
who, in the face of Scripture, represent 
our Lady as swooning at the foot of the 
cross; and Father de Ligny repro- 
bates, on the same grounds, the intro- 
duction of St. Joseph into pictures of 
the meeting between the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth. For—whatever 
we may think as to his having accom- 
panied our Lady on the journey—had 
he been present at the interview, he 
would have been enlightened upon the 
mystery, his ignorance of which after- 
ward threw him into such perplexity. 
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As to the order of the work, Lady 
Eastlake gives ample explanation in 
the preface : 

“In the short programme left by 
Mrs. Jameson, the ideal and devotion- 
al subjects, such as the Good Shepherd, 
the Lamb, the Second Person of the 
Trinity, were placed first ; the scrip- 
tural history of our Lord’s life on earth 
next; and, lastly, the types from the 
Old Testament. There is’ reason, 
however, to believe, from the evidence 
of what she had already written, that 
she would have departed from this ar- 
rangement. After much deliberation, 
I have ventured to do so, and to place 
the subjects chronologically. The 
work commences, therefore, with that 
which heads most systems of Christian 
art—The Fall of Lucifer and Creation 
of the World—followed by the types 
and prophets of the Old Testament. 
Next comes the history of the Inno- 
cents and of John the Baptist, written 
by her own hand, and leading to the 
Life and Passion of our Lord. The 
abstract and devotional subjects, as 
growing out of these materials, then 
follow, and the work terminates with 
the Last Judgment.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s own share in the 
work is confined mainly to some of the 
types, the histories specified above, 
and familiar scenes in the earlier por- 
tions of the Gospel narrative, including 
a few of the miracles and parables of 
our Lord. The notes are fragmentary, 
but written in her usual interesting 
and lively style. How refreshing, for 
instance, and characteristic are the 
following comments upon some pic- 
tures representing the dismissal of 
Hagar and Ishmael at the imperious 
request of Sarah : 

“T believe the most celebrated ex- 
ample is the picture by Guercino, in 
the Brera; but I do not think it de- 
serves its celebrity—the pathetic is 
there alloyed with vulgarity of charac- 
ter. [remember that, when I first saw 
this picture, I could only think of the 
_ praises lavished on it by Byron and 
others, as the finest expression of deep, 
natural pathos to be found in the whole 
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range of art. I fancied, as many do, 
that I could see in it the beauties so 
poetically described. Some years later, 
when I saw it again, with a more cul- 
tivated eye and taste, my disappoint- 
ment was great. In fact, Abraham is 
much more like an unfeeling old beggar 
than a majestic patriarch, resigned to 
the divine will, yet struck to the heart 
by the cruel necessity under which he 
was acting. Hagar cries like a house- 
maid turned off without wages or 
warning, and Ishmael is merely a 
blubbering boy. For expression, the 
picture by Govaert Hincke (Berlin 
Gallery, 815) seems to me much su- 
perior ; the look of appealing anguish 
in the face of Hagar as she turns to 
Abraham, and points to her weeping 
boy, reaches to the tragic in point of 
conception, but Ishmael, if very natu- 
ral, with his fist in his eye, is also 
rather vulgar. Rembrandt’s composi- 
tion is quite dramatic, and, in his 
manner, as fine as possible. Hagar, 
lingering on the step of the dwelling 
whence she is rejected, weeps reproach- 
fully; Ishmael, in a rich Oriental cos- 
tume, steps on before, with the boyish 
courage of one destined to become an 
archer and a hunter in the wilderness, 
and the father of a great and even 
yet unconquered nation ; in the back- 
ground Sarah is seen looking out of 
the window at her departing rival, with 
exultation in her face.” 

Those who are acquainted with Ital- 
ian paintings of the 15th century must 
have remarked the frequency with 
which the great masters of the Tuscan 
school in that era Yeat the subject of 
“The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
Though our Lord is not an actor in the 
scene, it is intimately connected with 
his history. The Innocents were the 
first martyrs in his cause, and from 
the earliest times attracted the venera- 
tion and tender affection of Christians. 
Painful as the subject is, it affords scope 
for the exercise of the highest tragic 
power. The mere fact that Herod’s 
sword swept the nurseries of Bethle- 
hem, though necessarily entering into 
the picture, becomes subordinate to the 
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sorrow which then started into life in 
so many mothers’ hearts. That is the 
point made most prominent in the Gos- 
pel by the citation of the pathetic words 
of Jeremias in the prophecy: “In 
Rama was there a voice heard, lamen- 
tations, and weeping, and great mourn- 
ing. Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because 
they are not.” The mind is carried 
back to the time when the very sound 
of those tottering feet sufficed to waken 
the pulses of love in the mother’s 
bosom; when those confiding hands 
were ever locked in hers. How dear 
had been the pretty prattle of those 
little ones, the first stammerings of the 
tongue, the silvery laughter, even the 
cries of passion or of pain! Hitherto 
all had been sunshine, or once and 
again the shadow of some light cloud 
had drifted across the face of heaven ; 
but now agony comes on the wings of 
the whirlwind—a pitiless storm that 
leaves nothing but blank, broken hearts 
behind. Here we see a_ bereaved 


mother, wildly passionate, tossing her 
frantic arms heavenward; we almost 
fancy we hear her rave and moan. 
There we mark the wandering foot- 
steps, no longer obedient to the helm 


of reason. Another, with clasped 
hands, kneels, gazing on the purple 
stains which dye the ivory limbs of her 
slaughtered darling. Or the eye rests 
with awful compassion on a standing 
figure, another speechless Niobe, pale 
and unconscious as a statue, still press- 
ing her dead infant to her breast. 
Upon one ar two upturned faces a light 
has broken; the gfand thought seems 
just to have flashed upon their souls 
—<hat the purple stains are the dye of 
martyrdom, destined by a loving Prov- 
idence to adorn a robe of unfading 
glory. And so sorrow passes almost 
into joy, and the imagination reaches 
forward to another sorrowful Mother 
—Mother of sorrows—who is to sit in 
desolation, yet mastering her deep woe, 
and, with a sacrificing love that trans- 
cends resignation, entering into and 
uniting herself with the mysterious de- 
signs of God. In spite, however, of 
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the interest of the subject, for ages it 
was rarely depicted. Mrs. Jameson 
gives the following account of its sud- 
den rise into general favor: 

“ All at once, however, in the latter 
half of the 15th century—that is, after 
1450—we find the subject of the Holy 
Innocents assuming an extraordinary 
degree of popularity and importance. 
Then, for the first time, we find chapels 
dedicated to them, and groups of mar- 
tyred children in altar-pieces round the 
throne of Christ or the Virgin. From 
this period we have innumerable ex- 
amples of the terrible scene of the 
massacre at Bethlehem, treated as a 
separate subject in pictures and prints, 
while the best artists vied with each 
other in varying and elaborating the 
details of circumstantial cruelty and 
frantic despair. 

“ Fora long time, I could not compre- 
hend how this came about, nor how it 
happened that through all Italy, es- 
pecially in the Tuscan schools, a sub- 
ject so ghastly and so painful should 
have assumed this sort of prominence. 
The cause, as it gradually revealed 
itself, rendered every picture more and 
more interesting ; connecting them with 
each other, and showing how intimately 
the history of art is mixed up with 
the life of a people. 

“There had existed at Florence, from 
the 13th century, a hospital for found- 
lings, the first institution of the kind in 
Europe. It was attached to the Ben- 
edictine monastery of San Gallo, near 
one of the gates of the city still bear- 
ing the name. In the 15th century, 
when the population and extent of the 
city had greatly increased, it was found 
that this hospital was too small, and the 
funds of the monastery quite inade- 
quate to the purpose. Then Lionardo 
Buruni, of Arezzo, who was twice chan- 
cellor of Florence—the same Lionardo 
who gave to Ghiberti the subjects of 
his famous gates—filled with compas- 
sion for the orphans and neglected 
children, addressed the senate on the 
subject, and made such an affecting 
appeal in their behalf, that not the 
senate only, but the whole people of 
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Florence, responded with enthusiasm, 
frequently interrupting him with cries 
of ‘ Viva Messer Lionardo d’Arezzo!’ 
‘ And,’ adds the historian, ‘never was 
a question of importance carried with 
such [more] quickness and unanimity’ 
(mai con maggior celerita e pienezza 
de’ voti fu vinto partito di cosa grave 
come questa). Large sums were 
voted, offerings flowed in, a superb 
hospital was founded, and Brunelleschi 
was appointed architect. When finish- 
ed, which was not till 1444, it was 
solemnly dedicated to the ‘ Holy Inno- 
cents. ‘The first child consigned to the 
new institution was a poor little female 
infant, on whose breast was pinned 
the name ‘ Agata,’ in remembrance of 
which an altar in the chapel was ded- 
icated to St. Agatha. We have proof 
that the foundation, progress, and con- 
secration of this refuge for destitute 
children excited the greatest interest 
and sympathy, not only in Florence, 
but in the neighboring states, and that 
it was imitated in Pisa, Arezzo, and 
Siena. The union of the two hospitals 
of San Gallo and the ‘ Innocenti’ took 
place in 1463. Churches and chapels 
were appended to the hospitals, and, 
as a matter of course, the painters and 
sculptors were called upon to decorate 
them. Such are the circumstances 
which explain, as I think, the popu- 
larity of the story of the Innocents in 
the 15th century, and the manner in 
which it occupied the minds of the 
great cotemporary artists of the Tus- 
can school, and others after them.” 
We cannot pretend to decide upon 
the truth of this supposed connection 
between the establishment of an in- 
stitution to minister to the wants of 
the forsaken and the development of 
a special branch of Christian art. 
Whether true or not, this much is 
certain, that it is in keeping with a 
multitude of instances which go to 
prove how favorable the practice of 
Catholic charity is to the progress 
of the arts. Love ever pours itself 
around in streams of radiance, light- 
ing up whole regions which lie beyond 
its immediate object. It copies the 


creative liberality of God, who, in 
providing us with what is necessary 
for subsistence, surrounds us at the 
same time with a thousand superflu- 
ous manifestations of beauty. 

But it is time to pass on to the second 
volume of this . history, which we 
owe almost entirely to the pen of Lady 
Eastlake. It is mainly occupied with 
the Passion of our Lord; and certain- 
ly the diligent attention paid by the 
authoress to this subject, and the 
judgment displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the narrative and the selec- 
tion of examples, cannot be too highly 
commended. The style is generally 
clear, simple, and earnest. Always 
dignified, it sometimes rises to elo- 
quence, as in the description of 
Rembrandt’s etching of the “ Ecce 
Homo,” and in the following criticism 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated 
“Last Supper.” After a clever dis- 
quisition on the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, and the conditions essential to its 
effective treatment, she thus pro- 
ceeds : 

“We need not say who did fulfil 
these conditions, nor whose Last 
Supper it is—all ruined and defaced as 
it may be—which alone arouses the 
heart of the spectator as effectually as 
that incomparable shadow in_ the 
centre has roused the feelings of the 
dim forms on each side of him. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Cena, to all who 
consider this grand subject through 
the medium of art, is the Last Supper 
—there is no other. Various repre- 
sentations exist, and by the highest 
names in art, but they do not touch 
the subtle spring. Compared with 
this chef d’euvre, their Last Suppers 
are mere exhibitions of well-drawn, 
draped, or colored figures, in studious- 
ly varied attitudes, which excite no 
emotion beyond the admiration due to 
these qualities. It is no wonder that 
Leonardo should have done little or 
nothing more after the execution, in 
his forty-sixth year, of that stupen- 
dous picture. It was not in man not 
to be fastidious, who had such an 


unapproachable standard of his own ™ 
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powers perpetually standing in his 
path. 

“Let us now consider this figure of 
Christ more closely. 

“Tt is not sufficient to say that our 
Lord has just uttered this sentence, 
viz., ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
one of you shall betray me ; we must 
endeavor to define in what, in his own 
person, the visible proof of his hay- 
ing spoken consists. The painter has 
cast the eyes down—an action which 
generally detracts from the expression 
of a face. Here, however, no such 
loss is felt. The outward sight, it is 
true, is in abeyance, but the intensest 
sense of inward vision has taken its 
place. Our Lord is looking into 
himself—that self which knew ‘all 
things, and therefore needed not to 
lift his mortal lids to ascertain what 
effect his words had produced. The 
honest indignation of the apostles, the 
visible perturbation of the traitor, are 
each right in their place, and for the 
looker-on, but they are nothing to him. 
Thus here at once the highest power 


and refinement of art is shown, by 
the conversion of what in most hands 
would have been an insipidity into the 
means of expression best suited to the 


moment. The inclination of the head, 
and the expression of every feature, 
all contribute to the same intention. 
This is not the heaviness or even 
the repose of previous silence. On 
the contrary, the head has not yet 
risen, nor the muscles of the face sub- 
sided from the act of mournful speech. 
It is just that evanescent moment 
which all true painters yearn to catch, 
and which few but painters are wont to 
observe—when the tones have ceased, 
but the lips are not sealed—when, for 
an instant, the face repeats to the eye 
what the voice has said to the ear. 
No one who has studied that head can 
doubt that our Lord has just spoken : 
the sounds are not there, but they 
have not travelled far into space. 

‘‘ Much, too, in the general speech of 
this head is owing to the skill with 
which, while conveying one particular 
idea, the painter has suggested no 
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other. Beautiful as the face is, there 
is no other beauty but that which min- 
isters to this end. We know not 
whether the head be handsome or 
picturesque, masculine or feminine in 
type—whether the eye be liquid, the 
cheek ruddy, the hair smooth, or the 
beard curling—as we know with such 
painful certainty in other representa- 
tions. All we feel is, that the wave 
of one intense meaning has passed 
over the whole countenance, and left 
its impress alike on every part. Sor- 
row is the predominant expression— 
that sorrow which, as we have said in 
our Introduction, distinguishes the 
Christian’s God, and which binds 
him, by a sympathy no fabled deity 
ever claimed, with the fallen and suf- 
fering race of Adam. His very words 
have given himself more pain than 
they have to his hearers, and a pain 
he cannot expend in protestations as 
they do, for for this, as for every other 
act of his life, came he into the 
world. 

“ But we must not linger with the 
face alone; no hands ever did such 
intellectual service as those which lie 
spread on that table. They, too, have 
just fallen into that position—one so 
full of meaning to us, and so uncon- 
sciously assumed by him—and they 
will retain it no longer than the eye 
which is down and the head which is 
sunk. A special intention on the 
painter’s part may be surmised in the 
opposite action of each hand: the 
palm of the one so graciously and 
bountifully open to all who are weary 
and heavy-laden; the other averted, 
yet not closed, as if deprecating its 
own symbolic office. Or we may con- 
sider their position as applicable to 
this particular scene only; the one 
hand saying, ‘Of those that thou 
hast given me none is lost,’ and the 
other, which lies near Judas, ‘ except 
the son of perdition” Or, again, we 
may give a still narrower definition, 
and interpret this averted hand as 
directing the eye, in some sort, to the 
hand of Judas, which lies nearest it, 
‘ Behold, the hand of him that betray- 
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eth me is with me on the table.’ Not 
that the science of Christian icono- 
graphy has been adopted here, for the 
welcoming and condemning functions 
of the respective hands have been 
reversed—in reference, probably, to 
Judas, who sits on our Lord’s right. 
Or we may give up attributing sym- 
bolic intentions of any kind to the 
painter—a source of pleasure to the 
spectator more often justifiable than 
justified—and simply give him credit 
for having, by his own exquisite feel- 
ing alone, so placed the hands as to 
make them thus minister to a variety 
of suggestions. Either way, these 
grand and pathetic members stand as 
preéminent as the head in the picto- 
rial history of our Lord, having seldom 
been equalled in beauty of form, and 
never in power of speech. 

“ Thus much has been said upon this 
figure of our Lord, because no other 
representation approaches so near 
the ideal of his person. Time, igno- 
rance, and violence have done their 
worst upon it; but it may be doubted 
whether it ever suggested more over- 
powering feelings than in its present 
battered and defaced condition, scarce- 
ly now to be called a picture, but a 
fitter emblem of him who was ‘de- 
spised and rejected of men.’” 

Perhaps there is no other passage 
in the work so lovingly elaborated as 
this. Rivalling in energy, it surpasses 
in delicate discrimination even such 
brilliant criticisms as that of the elo- 
quent Count de Montalembert on Fra 
Angelico’s “ Last Judgment ”—a criti- 
cism which must have struck all read- 
ers of “ Vandalism and Catholicism in 
Art” as worthy of the painting it de- 
scribes. But the mention of the 
blessed friar of Fiesoli reminds us 
that he is a special favorite with Lady 
Eastlake also. The spell of his ten- 
der and reverent contemplations has 
told upon her with considerable power, 
to an extent, indeed, which makes her 
scarcely just toward Raphael himself. 
Several graphic pages are devoted to 
a description of Fra Angelico’s “ Last 
Judgment.” His “ Adoration of the 
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Cross” also is dwelt upon with much 
affection, and in great detail. But our 
readers will be enabled, we hope, to 
form some idea of the feelings with 
which Lady Eastlake regards this 
most Christian of all artists, from the 
shorter extracts which we subjoin. 
After criticizing a fine fresco by Giotto 
of “Christ washing the Disciples’ 
feet,” she thus comments upon Fra 
Angelico’s treatment of the same sub- 


ject: 


“Of all painters who expressed the 
condescension of the Lord by the im- 
pression it produced upon those to 
whom it was sent, Fra Angelico stands 
foremost in beauty of feeling. Not 
only the hands, but the feet of poor 
shocked Peter protest against his 
Master’s condescension. It is a con- 
test for humility between the two; 
but our Lord is more than humble, 
he is lovely and mighty too. He is 
on his knees ; but his two outstretched 
hands, so lovingly offered, begging to 
be accepted, go beyond the mere inci- 
dent, as art and poetry of this class 
always do, and link themselves _typi- 
cally with the whole gracious scheme 
of redemption. True Christian art, 
even if theology were silent, would, 
like the very stones, cry out and pro- 
claim how every act of our Lord’s 
course refers to one supreme idea.” 

And, once more, speaking of the 
same artist’s picture of the “ Descent 
from the Cross,” she thus contrasts 
his conception with those of Luca Sig- 
norelli, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Razzi, Da Volterra, and other Italian 
versions of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies : 

“ After contemplating these concep- 
tions of the deposition in which a cer- 
tain parade of idle sorrow, vehement ac- 
tion, and pendent impossibilities are con- 
spicuous, it is a relief to turn to one 
who here, as ever, stands alone in his 
mild glory. Fra Angelico’s Descent, 
painted for the Sta. Trinita at Florence, 
now in the Accademia there, is the 
perfect realization of the most pious 
idea. No more Christian conception 
of the subject, and no more probable 
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setting forth of the scene, can perhaps 
be attained. All is holy sorrow, calm 
and still; the figures move gently, and 
speak in whispers. No one is too ex- 
sited to help, or not tohinder. Joseph 
and Nicodemus, known by their glo- 
ries, are highest in the scale of rever- 
ential beings who people the ladder, 
and make it almost look as if it lost 
itself, like Jacob’s, in heaven. They 
each hold an arm close to the shoulder. 
Another disciple sustains the body as 
he sits on the ladder, a fourth receives 
it under the knees; and St. John, a 
' figure of the highest beauty of expres- 
sion, lifts his hands and offers his 
shoulder to the precious burden, where 
in another moment it will safely and 
tenderly repose. The figure itself is 
ineffably graceful with pathetic help- 
lessness, but Corona gloria, victory 
over the old enemy, surrounds a head 
of divine peace. He is restored to 


. his own, and rests among them witha 
security as if he knew the loving 
* hands so quietly and mournfully bus- 


ied about him. And his peace is with 
them already: ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.’ In 
this picture it is as if the pious artist 
had sought first the kingdom of God, 
and all things, even in art, had been 
added unto him. . . . We have 
taken only the centre group (the size 
forbidding more), leaving out the sor- 
rowing women on the right, with the 
Mother piously kneeling with folded 
hands, as if so alone she could wor- 
‘thily take back that sacred form.” 
Such a picture might have been 
supposed to be the source of Father 
Faber’s most pathetic description of 
the same scene in his “ Foot of the 
Cross,” did we not know that there is 
sure to be a strong family likeness 
between the conceptions of two gentle, 
humble souls, deriving their inspira- 
tion from the same exercise of prayer- 
ful and compassionate contemplation. 
It would be a pity to mar the im- 
pression made upon our readers by 
passages such as we have quoted, and 
of which there are many kindred ex- 
amples scattered throughout Lady 
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Eastlake’s volume, by the painful con- 
trast of a sad passage upon the Agony 
in the Garden (vol.ii., p. 30). Though 
not the sole, it is the most serious, 
blot upon her work. Misconceiving 
altogether the symbolic intention of 
Catholic artists in placing the chalice 
and host in the hand of the minister. 
ing angel, Lady Eastlake for once 
allows the Protestant spirit within to 
break through all bounds of decorum. 
In what sense the eucharistic chalice, 
introduce it where you will, can be a 
profane representation, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. Good taste, not to 
say reverence, should have proscribed 
the employment of such an epithet. 
A little patient reflection, or the still 
easier and surer method of inquiry at 
some Catholic source, would, we ven- 
ture to think, have overcome her re- 
pugnance, and have saved her Catho- 
lic readers some unnecessary pain. 
But we are willing to let this offence 
pass, and to leave the logic of the ac- 
companying strictures, bad as it is, 
unchallenged, in consideration of the 
eminent service rendered by the work, 
as a whole, to the cause of Christian 
art. Few could have brought to- 
gether a larger amount of instructive 
and interesting matter. Few, perhaps 
no one, at least among Protestants, 
could have undertaken the task with 
so much to qualify, so little to disqual- 
ify, them for the office of historian and 
critic of the glorious series of monu- 
ments which Christian artists have 
bequeathed to us. 

One lesson, above all, every unpre- 
judiced reader ought to derive from 
these volumes—that Christian art and 
Catholic art are identical. Not to 
every Catholic artist is it given to pro- 
duce true Christian art; but he, cete- 
ris paribus, is most certain of attaining 
the true standard who is most deeply 
imbued with true Catholic principles, 
most highly gifted with the Catholic 
virtues of supernatural faith and love. 
Looking at the whole range of Chris- 
tian art, it may be safely averred that 
whatever shortcomings there have been 
within the Church have been owing to 
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the influence of principles foreign to 
her spirit ; and that, outside the Church 
(we say it in spite of Lady Eastlake’s 
admiration of Rembrandt), there has 
simply never existed any Christian 
art at all. In our own days the rule is 
not reversed. Whom have Protest- 
ants to set against Overbeck, Corne- 
lius, Deger, Molitor, and we are proud 
to add our own illustrious countryman, 
Herbert? Not surely the Pre-Raphael- 
ite school in England, though it is 
the only one that has the least preten- 
sions to the cultivation of Christian 
art. No, it is the Catholic Church 
alone that can stamp upon the paint- 
er’s productions the supernatural im- 
press of those notes by which she her- 
self is recognizable as true. 

There is a unity of intention, scope, 
and spirit in Catholic art of every age 
and clime. Like the doctrines and 
devotions of the Church, Catholic art, 
in all its various forms—symbolical, 
historical, devotional, ideal—ever re- 
volves round one centre, and is refer- 
able to one exemplar. Divine beauty 
“manifest in the flesh”—the image 
of the Father clothed in human form 
and living in the Church—he is the in- 
spirer of Christian art. Deum nemo 
vidit unquam: unigenitus Filius, qui 
est in sinu Patris, ipse narravit.* The 
God-man is the primary object of 
artistic contemplation. As in doctrine, 
so in estheticism, every truly Catholic 
artist may exclaim, Verbum caro factum 
est, et habitavit in nobis ; et vidimus 
gloriam ejus, gloriam quasi unigeniti a 
Patre, plenum gratie et veritatis.f 

But this unity, how exuberant in its 
fertility! The unity of the Church is 
the souree of her catholicity. The two 
stand or fall together. And so, too, 
the oneness of Catholic art is the 
secret of its universality. It admits 
of no partial view, excludes no variety 
or difference. Unity of spirit binds all 
together in perfect harmony, just as 


* “No man hath seen God at any time : the only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.””—John i. 1+. 

+ “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us; and we saw his glory. the glory as it were of 
the dey of the Father, full of grace and 
truth,”’—John i. 14, 


diversity of race and multiplicity of 
individual gifts, in her members, are 
fitted together, organized, and held in 
balance by the unity of the Church. 
Unity is the basis and safeguard of 
catholicity; catholicity the glory and 
crown of unity. 

Nor is the note of apostolicity want- 
ing. For the Bible, and the Bible 
only, as the rule and standard of art, 
substitute Catholic tradition handed 
down from the- apostles, inclusive of 
al that is in Scripture, but reaching 
beyond the limits of the written word, 
and ever interpreted to the artist, no 
less than to the rest of the faithful, by 
the living voice of the teaching Church, 
and then the principle which identifies 
orthodoxy with Christian art may safely 
be applied as a test to religious painting. 

Lastly—we had almost said above 
all—the beauty of holiness is stamped 
exclusively upon all art created after 
the mind of the Church. For Catholic 
art is nothing else than the product of 
contemplation in souls gifted with art- 
istic capacities; and contemplation is 
only another word for the gaze of 
supernatural faith, quickened and per- 
fected by supernatural love, upon one 
or other of those mysteries which the 
Church sets before the minds of her 
children. Soat least we have learned 
from the Angelic Doctor, who tells us* 
that beauty is found primarily and 
essentially in the contemplative life. 
For, although St. Gregory teaches that 
contemplation consists in the love of 
God, we are to understand this rather 
of the motive than of the precise act. 
The will inflamed with love desires 
to behold the beauty of the beloved 
object, either for its own sake—the 
heart always being where the treasure 
is—or for the sake of the knowledge 
itself which results from the act of 
vision. Sometimes it is the senses 
which are thus compelled to act, some- 
times the intellect which is prompt- 
ed to this gaze, according as the 
object is material or spiritual. But 


how is the beauty of the object per- . 


* 2, 2,Q. clxxx, a, 1, and a 2, ad 3. 
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ceived? What is the faculty whose 
office it is to light up and reduce to 
order and due proportion what is seen? 
Evidently, the reason. For reason is 
light, and where there is reason there 
is harmony and proportion. And so 


beauty, whose essence is brightness 
and due proportion, is, as we have 
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said, primarily and necessarily found 
in the contemplative life; or, which is 
the same thing, in the exercise of the 
reason—its natural exercise, if the 
beauty contemplated be in the natural 
order; its supernatural exercise, if re- 
vealed mystery be that which attracts 
and occupies the soul. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 


POUCETTE. 


NEARLY seven years ago, I was 
walking hurriedly along the boulevards 
of Paris one winter’s evening; it was 
Christmas-eve, and had been ushered 
in by thick fog and miserable drizzling 
rain, which provoked the inhabitants 
of the gay capital to complain loudly 
of the change which they fancied had 
taken place in the seasons of late years, 
whereby the detested browillards de 
Londres had been introduced into their 
once clear, pure atmosphere. The 
weather was certainly most unseason- 
able, and took away almost entirely 
the small remnant of Christmas-like 
feeling, which an Englishman, with all 
his efforts, can manage to keep up in a 
foreign land. I had sat chatting with 
a friend over a cosey fire until dusk ; 
and, on leaving his house, neither a 
remise nor a fiacre was to be met with 
empty; so Il made up my mind to a 
wet walk, and amused myself, as I went 
on, by observing the various groups 
of passengers, some of them suddenly 
benighted like myself, as they sped on 
their way along the crowded thorough- 
fare. The brilliant lamps hung from 
the shops threw a glare over each face 
as it flitted past, or paused to look in 

at the windows; and the noise of ham- 
“ mers resounded incessantly from the 
edge of the pavement, where workmen 


were busy erecting small wooden 
bootks for the annual New-Year’s fair. 
Some were already completed, and 
their owners hovered about, ever and 
anon darting forth from behind their 
small counters, to pounce upon a likely 
customer, to whom they extolled the 
beauty and cheapness of their wares in 
tempting terms. 

“'Tenez, monsieur!” cries an old 
woman, whose entire stock-in-trade 
consists of a few pairs of doll’s shoes 
of chocolate, displayed upon a tin 
tray, over which she carefully holds a 
weather-beaten umbrella. “Two sous 
the pair, two sous!” “ Voila, mes- 
dames,” bawls a youth of ten, who, in 
London, would probably execute an 
unlimited number of catherine-wheels 
under the feet of paterfamilias, as he 
crosses a crowded street; here he is 
carefully watching a basinful of water, 
in which float a number of glass ducks 
of the most brilliant and unnatural 
colors. “ Pour un sou!” and he holds 
up one tiny image between his finger 
and thumb, with a business-like air. 
“Fi donc!” answers a sharp-visaged 
elderly woman, as she withdraws six 
of the ducks from their watery bed, 
and places them gently in a corner 
of her capacious basket, offering the 
owner at the same time four sous, 
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which he accepts with the invariable 
“Merci, madame,” and the polite Pa- 
risian bow; and depositing the coins 
in some deep recess of his huge trouser- 
pockets, he resumes his ery of “Un 
sou, mesdames, pour un sou,” with un- 
blushing mendacity. Just at the corner 
of the boulevard, where the Rue de 
Ja Paix joins it, stood a lively, wiry- 
looking little man, whose bows and 
cries were incessant, holding something 
in his outstretched hands carefully 
wrapped in wet grass, which he en- 
treats the bystanders to purchase. As 
I approach him, he uncovers it, and 
discloses a small tortoise, who waves 
his thin neck from side to side depre- 
catingly, and looks appealingly out of 
his dark eyes: “Buy him, monsieur,” 
cries the little owner: “he is my last; 
he will be your best friend for many 
years, and afterward he will make an 
excellent soup!” A laugh from some 
of the passers-by rewarded this very 
naive definition of a pet; and leaving 
the lively bustle of the boulevard, I 
turned down the Rue de la Paix, and 
into the dark-looking Rue Neuve St. 
Augustin ; a little way down which, I 
perceived a small knot of people gath- 
ered under the arched entrance to a 
hétel. 

There were not many—a few bloused 
workmen returning from their daily 
toil, two or three women, and the usual 
amount of active gamins darting about 
the outskirts ; within, I could perceive 
the cocked-hat of the ever-watchful 
sergent de ville. Prompted by that 
gregarious instinct which leads most 
men toward crowds, I went up to it; 
and, by the help of a tolerably tall 
figure, I looked over the heads of the 
people into the centre, at a group, the 
first sight of whom I shall not soon 
forget. There, before me, on the cold 
pavement, now wet with wintry rain, 
lay a little, a very little girl, fainting. 
Her face, which was deadly pale, looked 
worn and pinched by want into that 
aged, hard look so touching to see in 
the very young, because it tells of a 
premature exposure to trial and care, 
if not of a struggle literally for life. 


e 

Her jet-black hair, of which she had a 
profusion, lay unbound over her shoul- 
ders like a mantle. Herdress was an 
old black velvet frock, covered with 
spangles, with a piece of something 
red sewn on the skirt, and a scarlet 
bodice. Her neck and arms were 
bare ; and the gay dress, where it had 
been opened in front, showed nothing 
underneath it but the poor thin body. 
Her legs were blue and mottled with 
cold; and the tiny feet were thrust 
into wooden sabots, one of which had 
dropped off, a world too wide for the 
little foot it was meant to protect. A 
kind-looking elderly woman knelt on 
the pavement, and supported the child’s 
head in her arms, chafing her cold 
hands, and trying, by every means in 
her power, to restore animation; and 
wandering uneasily up and down be- 
side them, was a curious-looking non- 
descript figure, such as one can rarely 
meet with out of Paris. It was a 
poodle—at least so its restless, bead- 
like, black eyes and muzzle betokened, 
and also a suspicious-looking tuft of 
hair, now visible, waving above its 
garments—but the animal presented a 
most ludicrous appearance, from being 
dressed up in a very exact imitation 
of the costume of a fine lady during 
the century of Louis le Grand. The 
brilliant eyes were surmounted by a 
cleverly contrived wig, frizzed, pow- 
dered, and sparkling with mock jewels; 
the body decked out in a cherry-colored 
satin bodice, with a long peaked stom- 
acher, trimmed with lace, and a stiff 
hoop, bell-like in shape, but, in propor- 
tion, far within the dimensions of a 
modern crinoline; even the high-heeled 
shoes of scarlet leather were not for- 
gotten; and the strange anomaly be- 
tween the animal and its disguise was 
irresistibly ludicrous. The dog was 
perfectly aware that something was 
going on—something strange, pitiful, 
and, what was more to the purpose, 
nearly concerning himself; and clever 
as he was, he could not yet see a way 
through his difficulties. 

His misery was extreme; he pat- 
tered piteously up and down the space 
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round the fainting child, and raised 
himself up anxiously on his hind-legs 
to peer into her little wan face, pre- 
senting thus a still more ludicrous as- 
pect than before. With his wise dog- 
gish face peeping out curiously from 
the ridiculous human head-dress, he 
sniffed all over the various feet which 
encircled his precious mistress, suspi- 
ciously; and finally placing himself, 
still on his hind-legs, close by her side, 
he laid his head lovingly to her cheek, 
and uttered a low dismal howl, fol- 
lowed, after an instant’s pause, by an 
impatient bark. The child stirred— 
roused apparently by the familiar 
sound—gasped for breath once or 
twice ; and presently opening her eyes, 
she cried feebly, “ Mouton, ot es tu 
donc?” He leaped up in an ecstacy, 


trying, in the height of his joy, to lick 
her face; but this was not to be: she 
pushed him away as roughly as the 
little feeble hand had strength to do. 

“ Ah, wicked dog, go away ; you do 
mischief,’ she said, fixing a pair of 


eyes as round and almost as black as 
his own upon the unfortunate animal. 
‘He dropped instantly, and with a sub- 
dued, sorrowful air, lay down, licking 
diligently, in his humility, the little foot 
from which the sabot had fallen: he 
had evidently proved that submission 
was the only plan to pursue with his 
imperious ‘mistress. The girl was 
stronger now, and able to sit up with 
the help of the good woman’s knee, 
and she drank off a cup of milk which 
the compassionate wife of the concierge 
handed to her. “Thanks, madame,” 
said the child, with native politeness ; 
“T am better now. You are a good 
Christian,” she added, turning her head 
so as to look in the face of the woman 
who supported her. 

“What are you called, my child ?” 
asked her friend. “Where do you 
live ?” 

“ Antoinette Elizabeth is my baptis- 
mal name,” answered the child, with 
odd gravity; “but I am generally 
called Poucette, because, you see, I am 
small ;” and a faint tinge of color came 
into her pale cheeks. 
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No wonder the name was bestowed 
upon her, for we could see that she 
was small, very small; and, from the 
diminutive size of her limbs, she seemed 
likely to remain so till the end of her 
days. 

“Will you go home now?” asked 
the woman, after a moment’s pause. 

“No, not just yet,” said the tiny 
being. “I have had no supper. I 
shall go to Emile, but Mouton may 
go home. Go!” she cried, impe- 
riously, to the dog, as she swiftly slid 
off the marvellous dress and wig, out 
of which casing Mouton came forth an 
ordinary looking and decidedly dirty 
poodle. He hesitated for an instant, 
when she raised her little clenched fist, 
and shook it fiercely at lim, repeating 
“Go!” in louder tones. He wagged 
his tail deprecatingly, licked his black 
lips, looked imploringly at her out of 
his loving eyes, and seemed to beg 
permission to remain with her; but in 
vain; then, seeing her endeavor to 
rise, he turned, fled up the street with 
the swiftness of a bird, and disappeared 
round the corner. His mistress, in the 
meantime, folded up the dog’s finery 
carefully, and deposited it inside her 
own poor garments; then, after an in- 
stant’s pause, she rose to her feet, and 
looked round at us. She was well 
named Poucette: in stature she did 
not exceed a child of four years old; 
but she was perfectly made, and the 
limbs were in excellent proportion with 
the stature, only her face showed age. 
There was a keen, worldly look about 
the mouth, with its thin scarlet lips ; 
and a vindictive expression shining in 
the bold, black eyes—altogether a hard- 
looking face, not at all attractive in its 
character; and yet I felt myself drawn 
to the poor child. 

She was evidently half-starved, fight- 
ing her own hard battle with the world, 
and keeping her struggle as much to 
herself as she could ; and when, scan- 
ning curiously over the faces surround- 
ing her, her eyes rested on mine, I 
stepped forward, and offered her a 
five-franc piece. To my surprise, she 
threw the money on the pavement 
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with the bitterest scorn. “I don’t want 
money,” she shrieked, passionately— 
“JT want my supper. Go away, ca- 
natlle!” I stooped down toward her, 
and took her hand. “Come with me,” 
I said to her, “and you shall have 
some supper. [I live close by.” She 
stood on tiptoe even then, and peered 
into my face with her sharp eyes. 
Apparently, however, a short inspec- 
tion satisfied her, for she said softly, 
“Thank you,” and tried to hold my 
hand. Finding it too much for her 
small grasp, she clung to my trousers 
with one hand, and with the other she 
waved off the wondering bystanders 
with a most majestic air. 1 offered 
payment for the milk, which the good 
woman civilly refused; and then I sent 
for a fiacre in which to get to my 
lodgings in the Rue Rivoli, shrinking, 
I must confess, from the idea of the 
ridiculous figure I should cut walking 
along the streets with this absurd 
' though unfortunate creature. Pres- 
ently the concierge arrived with, one, 
and we stepped in, Poucette entering 
majestically first. I gave the word, 
and we started. Hardly had we turned 
out of the street, when the impulsive 
child beside me seized me with both 
hands, and in an ecstacy of gratitude 
thanked me with streaming eyes for 
what I was doing for her. “I am 
starving,” she sobbed—*I fainted from 
hunger. I have been dancing on the 
boulevards all day with Mouton, who 
is hungry, too, poor fellow, for he only 
ate a small bit of bread which a good 
little gentleman gave him this morn- 
ing.” 

“Why did you not take the money, 
then?” I asked. “You might have 
bought food for yourself and Mouton.” 

“TI did not want money,” said the 
girl proudly—*TI don’t beg.” 

“ But you say you are hungry.” 

“ That is nothing. I never beg; I 
dance ; and to-night, when I have had 
some supper, I shall dance for you, 
and you shall see,” drawing herself up. 

At this speech I hesitated. What 
in the world had I to do with a danc- 
ing-girl in my quiet bachelor rooms? 
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Did she intend taking them by storm, 
and quartering herself upon me, 
whether I liked it or not? The ques- 
tion was a difficult one ; but yet, when 
I looked down at the tiny figure, with 
its poor, woe-begone face, so thin and 
weary-looking, its utter weakness and 
dependence, I felt that, come what 
might, I could not act otherwise than 
I was doing. “There, go up stairs, 
au troisiéme,” said I to my charge, as 
the fiacre stopped, and we got out; 
when lo! from behind a large stone 
close by the entrance to the porte-co- 
chére, the black round eyes of Mouton 
glanced furtively out upon us. His 
behavior was exceedingly reserved ; 
he durst not even wag his tail for fear 
of giving offence, but he glanced at 
me in the meekest, humblest entreaty 
ever dog did. “Don’t send him 
away,” I said to Poucette: “take him 
up stairs with you; I wish him to re- 
main.” 

She made no reply, but snapped 
her fingers encouragingly at him, and 
he followed her closely, as she walked 
up stairs. I paused a moment with 
the concierge, to ask her to provide 
some dinner for my unexpected guests ; 
and then mounted the stairs after 
them. I found Antoinette Elizabeth 
and her faithful follower seated at my 
door, gravely awaiting my arrival. 
Mouton recognized me as a friend, 
and faintly wagged his tail ; evidently 
he was careful, in the presence of his 
mistress, upon whom he bestowed his 
favors. We entered my room, all 
three of us; and presently the dinner 
arrived, and was done ample justice 
to. Poucette ate heartily, but not 
ravenously ; and after the meal was 
over, we drew our chairs round the 
fire, and sat eating walnuts. She 
asked then, with more timidity than 
she had yet shown: “ When shall we 
have the honor of dancing for mon- 
sieur ?” raising her large black eyes; 
which had lost their fierce look, to my 
face. 

“ Not just yet, Poucette,” I replied. 
“Tell me something about yourself 
first, and eat more walnuts.” 
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She looked up sharply at this, as if 
to say, What business is that of yours ? 
then away into the fire, which was 
evidently a novel luxury to her; and 
finally her glance rested on Mouton, 
who, having devoured every super- 
fluous piece of meat, and gnawed the 
only bone at table, had now stretched 
himself on the hearth-rug, and slum- 
bered peacefully at her feet. “ Mon- 
sieur is very good,” she said presently, 
with a sigh, still with her eyes fixed 
on Mouton. “ My history is nothing 
very great. Iam nota Parisian; my 
father was a Norman.” 

“Ts he alive now?” I asked, as she 
paused here. 

“T don’t know about that,” she an- 
swered haughtily. “ He was a wicked 


man. Monsieur understands me?” 
she said questioningly, with a piercing 
look. 
“ Yes, poor child. And your mother, 
what of her ?” 

“ She is an angel,” faltered the girl. 
“She went up to heaven last Christ- 


mas ;” and the tears filled her eyes as 
she said it. 

“ How have you lived since ?” 

“Oh, that was at Marseilles ; and 
I came on here with Mouton. We 
dance,” she continued in a firmer 
voice; “ we go out with a man called 
Emile, who plays the organ very well, 
and he has another dog like Mouton, 
only not at all clever: the stupid crea- 
ture can only hold a basket in his 
mouth, and beg for sous; he has no 
talent.” She shrugged her shoulders, 
and continued, “ We live with Emile 
and his wife; they are not always 
kind to me ; but I love Jean.” 

“Who is this Jean ?” I asked. 

“ Ah!.he is a poor boy,” she re- 
plied; the whole expression of her 
countenance softening at his name, and 
her sallow cheeks crimsoning with a 
tender flush. “He is lame; he can- 
not walk, and is pulled about in a lit- 
tle carriage ; but he does not like to 
beg, so Emile will not take him out 
with us.” 

“Ts Emile his father?” I asked. 

“ No, monsieur ; his father is dead, 
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but his mother is Emile’s wife. I 
take care of Jean myself.” 

“ Are they good to you?” 

“Yes, pretty well. You see I dance 
for them, and people give more money 
because I am there; and then Mou- 
ton is so clever; one does not easily 
meet with a dog like that, who will 
stand on his hind-legs for an hour to- 
gether, and dance as he does. Look 
at his dress too ;” and she pulled out 
of the bosom of her frock Mouton’s 
paraphernalia, and displayed it with, 
evident pride. “In my opinion now, 
there is no such dress as that for a dog 
in all Paris,” she said, as she held it 
up admiringly to the lamp. “Jean 
made those shoes; ar’n’t they droll? 
And the wig; look, that is superb!” 

“ Who made the wig?” I asked. 

“ Ah! it was a little boy who is ap- 
prenticed to a wigmaker,” she an- 
swered. “ Monsieur, it was a bargain 
between us; he wanted something 
from me, and—and I said I would 
give it him if he made a wig for Mou- 
ton; and this is the wig. He is not 
bad himself, that little boy ; but he is 
not at allso good as Jean.” 

“ How old is Jean ?” Lasked. 

“ He is twelve years old, monsieur.” 

“ And you ?” 

“Tam ten,” she replied, with a lit- 
tle sigh and a blush. “ But I may 
grow still, may I not ?” she asked tim- 
idly, looking up into my face so pathet- 
ically, that I had hardly sufficient 
gravity to answer, “ Yes, of course; 
you will doubtless grow for a long 
time yet.” 

“Ah! that is exactly what Jean 
says,” she exclaimed gaily; then 
added in a lower voice, “Jean says 
he likes little people best; but, you 
see, he may say that because he likes 
me.” 

I answered nothing to this; and 
presently she roused herself from a 
little reverie, and said, “Now we 
shall dance for you, because it gets 
late, and I must go home.” 

“Tf you like to remain here all 
night,” I said, “the wife of the con- 
cierge will let you sleep in a little 
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room off theirs, down stairs; and when 
you have had some breakfast, you can 
then return.” 

“No, no,” she repeated sharply ; 
“JT will not sleep here; I go home to 
Jean.” 

“ Will Emile be glad to see you ?” 

“That depends; if he is cross, he 
will beat me for staying so long; but 
it does not matter; I wished to stay, 
and I liked my dinner, and this warm 
fire” (she looked wistfully at it). 
“Monsieur is very good. Come, 
Mouton, my friend; wake yourself 
up.” 

The dog rose, shook himself, and 
patiently allowed himself to be 
dressed once more. He took an 
unfair advantage of his mistress, how- 
ever, when she knelt down to put on 
his shoes, and licked her face. “ Ah, 
cochon, how often must I box your 
ears for that trick!” she _ said, 


as she gave him a tap on the side 
of his head, for the liberty. 
now, walk along.” 


“ Come 
The dog paced 
soberly toward the door on his hind- 
legs.—“ That is the ancien régime,” 
she explained to me.—“ Now, Mou- 
ton, show us how people walk at the 
present day.” The dog stopped, and 
at once imitated the short, mincing 
step of a Parisian belle, shaking his 
hoop from side to side in most ludi- 
crous fashion ; and as he reached his 
mistress, he dropped a little awkward 
courtesy. 

“That is well,” she said. “Now 
sing for us like Madame G “y 
naming a famous opera-singer, whose 
fame was then at its height, and she 
laid a light piece of music-paper 
across his paws. The dog looked 
closely down on the paper for an in- 
stant, licked his lips, looked round at an 
imaginary audience, and then throwing 
back his head,gnd fixing his black 
eyes on the ceiling, he uttered a howl 
so shrill and piercing that I stopped 
my ears; he then ceased for an in- 
stant, looked at his music attentively, 
then at his audience, and again uttered 
that ear-piercing howl “That is 
enough,” said Poucette; “bow to the 
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company.” The dog rose and sank 
with the grace almost of the prima 
donna herself. 

“Now, Mouton, we are going to 
dance ;” and taking the animal by 
its paw, she put the other arm round it, 
and the two whirled round in a waltz, 
keeping admirable time to a tune 
which Poucette whistled. “Now 
read a book, and rest yourself whilst I 
dance ;” and again the piece of music 
was laid on Mouton’s paws, and he 
bent his eyes on it, apparently with 
the most devoted attention, whilst 
Poucette slipped off her heavy sabots, 
and with naked feet thrust into a pair 
of old satin slippers, which she pro- 
duced from some pocket in her dress, 
she executed a sort of fancy dance, 
half Cachuca, half Bolero, throwing 
herself into pretty, graceful attitudes, 
with a step as light as a fairy’s ; then, 
as she approached Mouton in the fig- 
ure, she lifted the music, and taking 
him by one paw, she led him forward 
to the front of my chair on the points 
of her toes, the two courtesying nearly 
to the ground, when Mouton affection- 
ately kissed his mistress on the cheek. 

“ There, it is over now,” said Pou- 
cette; “thatis all. He does not know 
the minuet perfectly yet: next week, 
perhaps, we shall try it for the Jour 
de [ An.” 

“ Well done!” I exclaimed, and 
clapped my hands. “ He is a famous 
dog ; and you—you dance beautifully.” 

Mouton came to be patted and made 
much of; and his mistress now an- 
nounced her intention of going home 
at once. Finding it useless to try 
and induce her to stay, I offered to go 
with her myself, and see her safely 
through the still crowded streets ; but 
this she firmly declined. 

“No, not to-night,” she said. “You 
may come to-morrow, if you will be 
so kind, but not to-night. You have 
been very good, monsieur; I am not 
ungrateful. You may come to-mor- 
row; Rue , No. —, quite close to 
Notre Dame.” She took my hand, 
raised it to her lips, courtesied, and 
was gone. 
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I followed her down stairs, and 
watched the little figure hurrying 
along with a firm step, upright as a 
dart, the light from the gas-lamps fall- 
ing now and then on the spangles of 
her dress, and making them twinkle 
for an instant ; and the dark outline of 
Mouton following closely behind her, 
under the shadow of the houses. 
Presently they crossed the street, and 
disappeared in the distance; and I 
turned and walked up stairs to my 
cosey well-lighted room, to think over 
the strange life of a street dancing- 
girl. 

After this, I made inquiries about 
Poucette in the part of the town where 
she lived, and visited the man Emile 
and his wife often. Here I found the 
cripple boy Jean, to whom Poucette 
clung with a tenacity of affection that 
was touching to witness. He had had 
a fall as an infant, so his mother said, 
and never had walked ; but his fingers 
were skilful in making toys, baskets, 
and small rush-mats, which Poucette 
To 


sold during her daily rounds. 
him she devoted her affections, her 
life, with a steady ardor not often 


met with at her age. ‘Toward others, 
she was always grave, distant, often 
haughty and bitter in her expressions 
of anger, but to him never. However 
tired she might return home after 
dancing or selling his wares on the 
boulevard, she never showed him that 
she was so; if he wished to go out, 
she drew him in a rude wooden sledge 
to the gardens of the Luxembourg ; 
and the two would sit there by the 
hour together on Sundays, criticising 
the passers-by as they walked about in 
their gay dresses. At night, if the in- 
valid was restless or in pain, Poucette 
sat beside him, sometimes till day 
dawned, with a sympathizing cheerful 
face, ready to attend upon every want. 
There she shone ; but take away Jean 
out of her world, and Poucette stood 
forth a vixen. Madame Emile, who 
was herself somewhat of a shrew, 
vowed that if it were not that she and 
Jean were so bound up together, and 
nothing could separate them, she must 
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have sent away Poucette long ago. 
“No one could endure her temper, 
monsieur,” she would declare to me; 
and when she began upon this subject, 
madame waxed eloquent. “She is a 
girl such as there is not besides in 
Paris. For Jean, she will give up 
dress, company, the theatre, every- 
thing ; but except for him, she would 
not go one step out of her way to be 
made an empress. It is not natural 
that. After she first came here, we 
had a great deal of trouble with her, 
and Emile beat her well; but then she 
would run away in a rage, and come 
back again during the night, for fear 
Jean should want something. Now 
we are more used to her, and we let 
her have her own way pretty much.” 

Jean I could get nothing out of 
except a “ Bonjour, monsieur” at enter- 
ing and on leaving his house. He 
eat silently plaiting his mats or carv- 
ing toys with his long fingers, looking 
as if he neither heard nor understood 
what we were talking about; but he 
carefully repeated all the conversa- 
tion afterward to his friend Poucette, 
for she told me so often when we 
were together. She used to come 
and see me at my rooms, when it was 
wet, or business was slack ; and I suc- 
ceeded in finding a customer for her 
wares in a toy-merchant, who promis- 
ed to take all Jean’s work at a reason- 
ble price, and was liberal toward the 
two children. Poucette was thus able 
to give up her public dancing, and 
stay more at home; and the toyman’s 
daughter taught her dainty embroid- 
ery, in which her skilful fingers soon 
excelled. She tamed down wonder- 
fully that winter, and even made some 
efforts to learn reading, as I suggested 
to her what a source of pleasure it 
would be to Jean, whose thirst for 
hearing stories related was intense, if 
he could read them for himself. But 
she was very slow at this; the letters 
proved a heavy task to learn, and 
when we came to spelling, I often de- 
spaired ; still she toiled on, and when I 
left Paris in May, she could read a 
very little. 
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Six months passed, and again I 
turned my steps to my old winter- 
quarters. The summer and autumn 
had been spent by me partly in Eng- 
land, partly in Switzerland. My 
protégé was unable to write, and I 
had heard nothing of her since I left 
Paris. I had not returned there 
longer than a week, when I set off 
into the ecité, to discover again my 
little pupil. It was much the same 
sort of a day as that on which we had 
first met ; cold, dank, misty rain kept 
falling, and streets were wet and 
sloppy. The part of the town where 
Poucette lived was wretchedly poor, 
dingy, and dirty-looking, especially in 
such weather as I now visited it, and 
the reputed haunt of thieves and evil- 
doers of various kinds. I picked my 
way along narrow ill-paved streets, 
with the gutters in the middle, and at 
last I reached her old abode. There 
was no one stirring about; but the 
door was ajar. I pushed it open, and 
walked in. The dwelling had once 
been some nobleman’s hotel in bygone 
days, and its rooms were large and 
lofty, and at present each inhabited by 
different poor families. Emile’s was 
on the ground floor—a long room, 
formerly used either as a guard-room 
or for playing billiards in. It had 
one large window, opening in the cen- 
ter, and crossed outside with thick 
iron bars, which partially excluded the 
light. I was confused on entering 
from the outer air, and at first could 
only perceive that the room was filled 
with a crowd of people, of various 
ages and sexes, but all of the lowest 
order, some sitting, some standing. A 
woman came forth to meet me, whom 
I recognized as Madame Emile, sob- 
bing and holding her apron to her 
eyes.. “Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” 
she whispered, as she looked at me and 
clasped her hands piteously; “the 
poor Poucette, how hard it is! Mon- 
sieur, you are welcome; but this is 
a sorrowful time ; she is much hurt.” 
She led me gently through the various 
groups, all sorrowfully silent, toward 
a low pallet, at the head of the room, 


where, crushed, bleeding, and now 
insensible from pain, lay the form of 
poor Poucette. “What is this?” I 
asked in a whisper. “How did it 
happen ?” 

“ Ah, it was a vile remise,” eagerly 
answered a dozen voices. “She was 
returning home yesterday from sell- 
ing the mats, and the driver was drunk. 
She fell in crossing, and he did not 
see her. The wheel crushed her poor 
chest. Ah, she will die, the unhappy 
child!” 

“ Where is Jean?” I asked. 

His mother silently pointed out 
what looked like a bundle of clothes 
huddled up in the bed beside the dy- 
ing child. She was dying, my poor 
Poucette. One of the kind-hearted 
surgeons from the Aépital had been 
to see her early that morning, and 
pronounced that beside the blow on 
her chest, which was of itself a dan- 
gerous one, severe internal injuries 
had taken place, which must end her 
life in a few hours. Poor Poucette ! 
I seated myself by the little couch in 
the dark room, which was so soon to 
be filled by the presence of death, and 
presently the surgeon came again. 
All eyes turned anxiously toward 
him as he walked to the bed, and 
kneeling down beside it, carefully ex- 
amined the poor little sufferer, whose 
only sign of consciousness was a groan 
of anguish now and then. 

“ Can nothing be done for her ?” I 
asked, as he rose to his feet and stood 
by the bed, looking pityingly down at 
the two children. 

“ Nothing whatever,” he said, with 
a mournful shake of his head. “She 
will not last through the night.” 

“ Does she suffer?” I asked. 

“ Acutely, but it will not be for 
long. Mortification is setting in rap- 
idly.” He paused, then added: “ She 
will probably regain consciousness at 
the last ;” and left the room. 

Slowly the weary hours glided on ; 
gradually the moans became weaker, 
and the pulse quick and fitful. Sud- 
denly she opened her eyes, and looked 
at me inquiringly ; then her eyes fell 
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on Jean, who lay at her side, and 
uttered an exclamation of joy. “I am 
not in pain now,” she said faintly ; 
“that is over—Ah, my good mon- 
sieur, you said you would return. I 
am glad.” 

“T am grieved to find you thus, 
Poucette,” I whispered. “Can I do 
anything for you /” 

“Perhaps you would like to have 
Mouton,” she said calmly, as if think- 
ing aloud. 

“T will keep him, if you like it,” I 
replied. “Is there anything else you 
would like ?” 

“Only Jean, dear Jean,” and her 
soft dark eyes were fixed timidly yet 
imploringly on my face. 

“T will take care of Jean.” 

“The good God reward you, my 
kind monsieur! That is all that I 
want.—Adieu, madame. Adieu, my 
good friends. It is over.” Just then 
Mouton raised himself on his hind-legs 
by the bed, and peered anxiously into 
her face. She put out her little right 
hand, and gently patted his head ; 
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then, with a last effort, she turned 
round from us, and flung one tiny arm 
round the crippled boy at her side. 
“Je t'aime toujours,” she whispered, 
as she bent over and kissed him. 
It was a last effort. A slight shiver 
passed over the little figure ; one long- 
drawn sigh escaped the white lips, 
Poucette was gone to her mother ; the 
wanderer had been taken home; the 
desolate one was comforted ! 

My tale is ended, except to say 
that, from that evening, Mouton has 
been my inseparable companion. He 
is by no means, however, as complais- 
ant to me as he was io his mistress ; 
on the contrary, Mouton, like many 
other nouveauzx riches, is rather a spoil- 
ed dog, and the tyrant of my small 
household. Jean became a basket- 
maker, and it is not improbable that 
my fair readers may have in their 
possession some of the productions of 
his skilful fingers. Such was the 
fruit of my Christmas-eve in Paris 
six years ago. I have never spent 
one there since. 





Translated from Der Katholik. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


THereE is none of the Christian 
poets who has exercised so great an 
influence in the intellectual world as 
Dante Alighieri. His “ Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise” has been, 
ever since its appearance, a mine in 
which artists, poets, philosophers, 
theologians, historians, and statesmen 
have found treasures. In Italy, imme- 
diately after his death, professors were 
appointed in the universities to explain 
his work, and numbers of both lay and 
clerical savants, among them even 
princes, bishops, and archbishops, took 
delight in its study and exposition. 
With the spread of the Italian lan- 


guage, on which Dante has stamped 
for ever the impress of his genius, 
and with the progress of Italian cul- 
ture, all Europe became acquainted 
with the Commedia, and learned to 
admire its beauty and its grandeur 
It was translated into other tongues ; 
learned foreigners undertook to fathom 
its depths; and even the spirit of 
religious unity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury did not check its influence over 
the Roman-Germanic nations. Protest- 
ant translators and expositors con- 
tended with the Catholic writers who 
made of the work of Dante a special 
study. The Germans especially have 
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not been backward in this respect, and 
to prove it we need only name Kan- 
negicser, Strecksufs, Kofisch, Witte, 
Wegele, and Philalethes (the present 
king of Saxony). 

When we wish to assign Dante his 
proper place in Christian art and 
poetry, by comparison with antiquity, 
we are reminded at once of Homer 
and the veneration in which he was 
held by the Greeks. But how has 
the Florentine poet merited such high 
consideration? Is it by the might of 
his genius and the peculiarity of his 
chosen theme? By the perfection and 
the poetic charm of his expression and 
language? By his deep knowledge 
of life and of human nature? By the 
philosophic and moral truths which he 
has woven into his poem? By his 


religious and political views? Or by 
his judgment of historical personages 
and facts ? 

No doubt all these have been help- 
ing causes to establish Dante’s fame 


and give him the position which he 
holds. But the true reason of all the 
singular prerogatives of the poet and 
of the poem, the reason which gives 
us the key to the right understanding 
of the “ Divine Comedy,” and of the 
various and discrepant explanations of 
it, must be sought deeper. There isa 


principal cause of Dante’s greatness,. 


from which the secondary causes, just 
named, diverge, as rays of light from a 
common centre, and to the knowledge 
of which only a philosophical compre- 
hension of history, and especially of 
poetry, can lead us. We shall endeavor 
in this essay to discover this cause, 
after having given a brief sketch of 
the contents and the scope of the great 
poem. 


I. 


The Commedia, which, in the form 
of a vision, paints the condition of the 
soul after death, is divided into three 
parts, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
Each part consists of thirty-three can- 
tos, which, with the introductory canto, 
make the round number one hundred. 
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Surrounded by trials and troubles of 
various kinds, Dante is guided into the 
regions of the invisible by his favorite 
poet Virgil, who comes to his assist- 
ance. Virgil here represents poetry 
and the idea of the poem. It was 
through him that Dante was first led 
to the serious study of truth, and to 
direct his mind to the philosophical 
consideration of the condition of man- 
kind. 

Our poet now proceeds into the 
realm of the damned souls, into the 
regions of night and hell, which he 
represents in the form of a funnel 
having nine gradually narrowing ed- 
dies, in which the souls of the damned 
are revolving to the throne of Satan, 
who sits at the top of the cone. The 
narrower grow the circles, the more in- 
tense become the punishments inflicted, 
in proportion to the increasing guilt 
of the culprits. The lowest place 
among the lost souls is occupied by 
the traitors, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Judas. 

The power of the devil over men, 
and the inexorable character of the 
Christian idea of retributive justice, is 
grandly portrayed in this part of the 
work, by interweaving the most mov- 
ing and striking episodes, in which 
well-known characters are described 
as receiving punishment equal to their 
crimes. Even paganism is made to 
lend its graces to increase the sublim- 
ity of the picture, and clothe the 
thoughts of the writer in poetic gar- 
ments. 

Both poets then leave the darkness 
and horror of hell behind them, and 
approach the regions of purification or 
purgatory, over which perpetual twi- 
light reigns. This realm of temporary 
suffering is supposed by the poet to 
be on the opposite side of the earth, 
where the antipodes dwell. This abode 
of those souls who are being purified 
and doing penance for minor offences, 
and whose pains are lessened by the 
hope of future happiness, is represent- 
ed in the form of a mountain, to whose 
summit one ascends by nine successive 
degrees, as the descent through the 
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funnel of hell was by nine lessening cir- 
cles. At the top of the mountain is 
placed that earthly paradise which was 
lost by the sins of our first parents, and 
from which the way to heaven leads. 

Having arrived in the terrestrial 
paradise, Dante suddenly finds himself 
deserted by Virgil, who from the be- 
ginning had promised to guide him only 
so far. But Beatrice meets our poet 
here, Beatrice the beloved of his youth. 
’ She teaches him the science of God, 
and, aided by the light of faith and 
revelation, which Virgil had not, she 
shows him the higher knowledge given 
to human reason under the influence 
of Christianity. At her voice and 
teaching, Dante is moved to repentance 
for his transgressions, and she becomes 
his future guide. 

Dante paints in the most lively col- 
ors, and describes with the greatest 
beauty, in episodes and conversations, 
the intimate relation of the souls in pur- 
gatory with each other, and with those 
they left behind them on earth, and 
with the blessed in heaven. This latter 
point is illustrated by the frequent ap- 
pearance of angels, who descend from 
time to time into the dusky realms of 
purgatory. 

Led by his beloved Beatrice, our 
poet now mounts to heaven, and tra- 
verses its various spheres, which are 
represented according to the system of 
Ptolemy. Beginning by the moon, the 
poet travels through Mercury, Venus, 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
the glory and happiness of the beati- 
fied increasing as he advances, in pro- 
portion with their virtues and holiness, 
till he arrives at the so-called Empyr- 
ean, at the very throne of God. In 
the highest sphere Dante beholds the 
mystical rose, that is, the glory of the 
Blessed Virgin, who is surrounded by 
the highest saints and angels in the 
form of a rose ; and among these glo- 
rified spirits he sees with delight his 
Beatrice near the Mother of God, who 
gives an honorable place to those who 
had been her fervent followers during 
life. The Vision of Heaven ends by 
a glance at the mysteries of the Holy 
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Trinity and the Incarnation, which 
mortal eye, though supernaturally 
strengthened, is unable to dwell upon 
for excess of light. 

Dante in this part of his work treats 
the most difficult questions, not only 
of philosophy, which he had also done 
in the preceding cantos, but also of 
theology, with the greatest clearness, 
depth, and poetic grace. He treats in 
it of the fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity, of faith, hope, and charity. The 
spirits that he represents to the reader 
in hell, purgatory, and paradise are 
by no means the mere wilful crea- 
tions of his fancy, but for the most 
part are historical characters, some of 
them but little removed from his own 
time, others contemporary; and even 
those which he borrows from Judaism 
or paganism to embellish his poem 
are symbolical, and have an intimate 
connection with some reality. On 
this very account we should not judge 
the Vision as an allegory, although 
in many respects it has the peculiari- 
ties of an allegorical poem. It is, rath- 
er,a mystic poem, in which the deepest 
religious and philosophical truths are 
represented under the shadow of vis- 
ionary forms and ethereal similitudes; 
and realities are raised to an ideal 
sphere, where the mind’s eye can pen- 
etrate through their misty covering 


‘and contemplate them to satiety. But 


what is the cause of the great influ- 
ence which this poem has exerted on 
mankind? This is the question which 
we have undertaken to answer, and 
which we shall now endeavor to 
solve. 


Il. 


As in the history of nations and of 
mankind there are certain epochs in 
which the elements that had formed 
the groundwork of society, and of na- 
tional life, in their gradual develop- 
ment, culminate in a certain point, 
where the mental powers of the people 
put forth all their strength in the pro- 
duction of facts, or works of various 
kinds that give expression to the spirit 
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of the age; so in the history of poetry 

there are poets and poems in which 

the ruling ideas of their time and na- 

tion appear in all their truth and 
wer. 

In the works of great poets we have, 
as it were,a copy of God’s creative 
power. He seems to lend it to the 
poet. Of all the productions of the 
human mind, the poem has the great- 
est similarity with the works of Al- 
mighty power, and both offer to human 
contemplation beauties ever varying 
and ever new. But between the works 
of divine and of human skill there is an 
essential difference. The works of 
God express the thoughts of the Cre- 
ator, whose glory and invisibility, ac- 
cording to the Psalmist, the heavens 
declare, and whose eternal might and 
divinity creatures proclaim; but with 
the effects of human genius it is en- 
tirely different. 

Every individual is but a member 
of the great whole, which we call the 
human family; he can do nothing 
alone, but depends on others both for 
his material and spiritual support; 
and the degree of culture which he 
attains, the aim which he proposes to 
himself in life, and the germ of his 
future progress, are as much the result 
of the influences exercised on him 
from the cradle to the grave, by the 
family circle, by the school, and by 
the associations of society, as they are 
the effects of his own independent 
strength and originality. Hence the 
work of the poet, no matter how great 
he may be, is not to be considered the 
exclusive product of the individual, for 
it must bear on it the stamp of his ed- 
ucation, and of the people among whom 
he dwells, and of the age in which he 
lives. As the waters of a lake do not 
merely reflect their own color, but also 
the green shore of the surrounding 
woods and hills, the passing clouds, the 
deep blue of the heavens above, and of 
thestars that glitterin it; so in the poem 
we see not only the soul of its creator, 
but every great emotion that swelled 
in the breast of the men of his age and 
nation. In a word, we see the whole 
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circle of contemporary ideas more or 
less vividly expressed in it. Nor are 
the productions of human genius less- 
ened by this fact; they are, on the con- 
trary, enhanced in value. For it is no 
longer one person, with his subjective 
views of his own world and life, who 
speaks to us in them, but it is the 
spirit of a portion of mankind, express- 
ing to us the ideas of a certain stage 
in the progress of civilization. 

Now, if such a work of genius be at 
the same time the foundation of a 
further development in the future, and 
of such a character that it represents 
the condition not only of one nation, 
but of several ; and if the ideas which 
it contains and which sway men be 
such as by their truth and universality 
overleap the limits of time and space ; 
then such a power will maintain its 
hold upon the admiration and esteem 
of men, not only in a certain epoch 
and among a certain people, but for 
ever and among all nations where 
the same order of civilization reigns. 
Poets who are distinguished above 
others by the creative power and supe- 
riority of their genius in the produc- 
tion of such a work, are not merely 
the poets of one age, or of one nation, 
but they belong to all times and to all 
nations. They will not be merely 
read once, and then thrown aside; but 
they will be reperused and studied 
with ever increasing pleasure. 

The age of Dante was an epoch of 
this character among the Christian 
nations. He has hardly his superior 
as a poet, either among the ancients or 
the moderns. Hence, if we contem- 
plate the Commedia from this point of 
view, we shall be able not only to 
understand the general scope of the 
work, but even to comprehend with 
ease all its details and peculiarities. 

But in order to show that the peri- 
od at which Dante appeared (the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century) 
was one like that which we have 
described, we must briefly recall to 
mind the condition of the Church, of 
the state of science and art, and give 
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expression to the spirit of the age in a 
scientific formula. 

If we then look at the Church, we 
find her displaying such fecundity and 
power as we shall hardly find at any 
other period in her history. She is 
not only busy in the work of convert- 
ing the still pagan nations of Europe, 
especially in the north, and strength- 
ening the faith among believers by 
missions, voyages, and diplomacy ; by 
the foundation of new congregations 
and bishoprics ; by councils ; by strin- 
gency of external discipline, and great- 
er solemnity in the public worship; 
but also by the internal reformation 
effected by such men as popes Alex- 
ander III., Innocent III., and Inno- 
cent IV., who continued the good work 
begun by Gregory VII., of freeing the 
Church from the oppressions of secular 
power. They succeeded at length in 
propagating and realizing among the 
Christian nations of the West the idea 
of one vast spiritual community, under 
the headship of one spiritual ruler, 
who, instead of destroying national 
diversity and independence, protected 
and favored them. This idea prevailed 
through the agency of the supreme 
pontiffs over the pagan idea so cher- 
ished by the emperors of a universal 
monarchy. The crusades, too, fostered 
and led by the Church, and which are 
the clearest expression of. the thor- 
oughly Christian spirit of those cen- 
turies, bring the West into closer 
intimacy with the East, and enrich 
the former with all the material and 
spiritual treasures of the latter. Then 
arise those great orders which—half 
religious and half secular, as_ the 
Knights Hospitallers and the Temp- 
lars, or entirely religious, like the 
Dominicans and Franciseans—defend- 
ed the Church, cared for the sick and 
the poor, sacrificed themselves in 
spreading Christian faith and morality, 
and gave birth to countless institutions 
of charity. 

If we now glance at the political 
condition of the people, a spectacle 
equally grand as that just described 
offers itself to our view. On the 
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imperial throne of Germany appear 
those powerful princes of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, who contended so hero- 
ically with the papacy for the success 
of the Ghibelline idea of a universal 
monarchy, but who in the end were 
worsted in the fight; while in France 
a St. Louis IX., and in England a 
Richard the Lion-hearted, excite the 
admiration of the world. In Italy, even 
in the midst of the struggle between 
the secular and the spiritual powers, 
and between the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, mighty republics spring up under 
the protection of the Church; and in 
the other nations also we see a power- 
ful effort for national independence 
and freedom appearing in the many 
guilds, corporations, free cities, states, 
and parliaments which were every- 
where rising into a dignified exist- 
ence. But above all, the order of 
chivalry in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries—an order which even yet 
throws such a halo of poetry and ro- 
mance around the middle ages in which 
it flourished, walking hand in hand with 
religion, which had consecrated it— 
helped much to civilize the barbarian 
character of the age, and improve the 
moral condition of society. 

As to science in the epoch of which 
we write, it was mostly occupied in 
the investigation of those subjects 
which lay next the Christian heart of 
the people; namely, in theology, phi- 
losophy, and ethics. And how great has 
been its success! What great results 
has not medieval science effected! I 
need only mention the immortal names 
of Anselem of Canterbury, of St. Ber- 
nard, Albert the Great, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventure, Roger Bacon, and 
Vincent of Beauvais ; men whose works 
in theology, philosophy, history, and 
in the natural sciences, remain to the 
present time as monuments of genius, 
hardly equalled by ancient or modern 
productions. 

At this period, too, sprang up the 
universities, which realize in their con- 
ception the universal idea of catho- 
licity. They were founded in every 
land, and all the sciences were taught in 
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them. The Church herself, in the Coun- 
cil of Vienne, in 1311, decreed that, 
beside the chairs of theology, philoso- 
phy, medicine, and jurisprudence, there 
should be in the four principal univer- 
sities, and wherever the papal court 
should be held, professors of Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, and Greek. But 
what especially shows the’ intellectual 
bent of this age is the zeal and youth- 
ful ardor manifested in every rank for 
all the different branches of science. 
Popes, emperors, kings, and nobles 
emulated each other in this respect, 
and consecrated their energies to the 
furtherance of learning. 

If we now turn to the state of art 
and poetry, on every side the old ca- 
thedrals and monuments erected in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries meet 
our eyes, and in their various styles of 
Gothic and Roman architecture excite 
our admiration, fill us with holy awe, 
and, as they lift their spires to heaven, 
speak more eloquently of the greatness 


of the spirit and zsthetic feeling of the 
people than any words of ours could 


do. In the suite of architecture the 
other arts followed and were elevated 
to its height ; and even before Dante, 
and contemporaneously with him, lived 
the founders ef the Italian schools of 
painting and sculpture, which so soon 
after attained to such perfection. As 
for poetry, we need only remember 
that at this time most of the modern 
languages began to be developed and 
become the mediums of literature. “ It 
was the gay time of the troubadours 
and incense-singers,” says Vilmar, in 
his History of German National Liter- 
ature, “in which the melody of song 
rang out from hamlet to hamlet, from 
city to city, from castle to castle, and 
court to court, and a thousand harmo- 
nious echoes, near and far, from hill 
and valley, answered out of the people’s 
heart.” It was the first classic period 
of German literature, in which the na- 
tional and artistic epic appear well de- 
veloped in such works as the Mibelun- 

gen, Gudrun, #Parceval, and others. 
No doubt there are shadows on the 
picture of the age just described, as 
18 
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there are in our own. But still, who- 
ever considers the facts we have al- 
leged, cannot fail to admit the age as a 
real epoch in the history of the Chris- 
tian world, unless he is blind or wil- 
fully shuts his eyes to the light. In 
view of these facts, also, he must per- 
ceive that the civilization of the vari- 
ous western nations was most inti- 
mately connected ; that it rested on the 
same common foundation ; and that the 
ideas which ruled them and constituted 
their vital principle were eternally 
and universally true, and became the 
platform of succeeding intellectual ev- 
olution. Hence, those nations, though 
differing in origin and political inde- 
pendence, made but one grand spirit- 
ual community, bound together by a 
common faith and a common church. 
But if we would now express the 
spirit of this epoch in a philosophical 
formula, we should say that it was the 
period in which the Roman and Ger- 
manic races were converted to Chris- 
tianity after the decease of the old world 
and of pagan civilization; and after these 
races had become a spiritual commun- 
ity under the hierarchy of the popes, 
and become bound together under the 
government of one worldly empire, 
after various combats with outward 
enemies and triumphs over internal 
elements of discord; when these races 
had appropriated to themselves Chris- 
tianity as their vital element, and rec- 
ognized it as the power which moved 
and governed the world, and sought to 
produce, realize, and use Christian 
ideas in every direction, in the sciences, 
in arts, in society, in the state, and in 
the Church. The Protestant, Vilmar, 
whom we have already cited, agrees 
with this assertion, when he writes: 
“ It was the spirit of Christianity which 
had become the spirit of the western 
nations, and which inspired, in the 
highest degree, the higher ranks of so- 
ciety, the nobility, and the clergy ; and 
which penetrated into the masses, not 
so much as a theory, but as a fact—not 
as a science, but as an element of their 
life; it was Christianity, not as a sim- 
ple doctrine or idea, but as a practical 
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boon and benefit ; it was a joy to the 
Christian Church and to its internal 
and external glory, and a blessing with 
its gifts, more general than it has been 
since, and so strong that even the 
struggle between the popes and the 
emperors, for over two centuries, could 
not affect the great happiness of men 
whose social and individual existence 
was actuated by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Ill. 


Taking, therefore, this comprehen- 
sive view of the state of society ; con- 
sidering the triumph of the Christian 
idea in history, the consciousness of 
Christianity as the principle of life in 
the newly-organized world, and the 
struggle of this element to mould and 
fashion everything according to its na- 
ture, we may easily answer the ques- 
tion as to the character of a poem 
which should thoroughly express the 
spirit of the age. It would not be 
hard to show that the Divine Comedy 
of Dante derived its matter, its form, 
its name, and its sentiment from the 
peculiar condition of the epoch. In 
fact, any poem that represents the con- 
quest of the Christian idea in all con- 
ditions of private and public life must 
ever exercise great influence over 
men. But in order to give a poetical 
representation of this thought, the 
poet should choose a framework suffi- 
ciently large to contain the vast pic- 
ture in which God gnd man, heaven 
and earth, nature and grace, creation 
and redemption, past, present, and fu- 
ture, science and life, church and 
state, appear; and such a framework 
was offered to him in the Christian 
idea of the judgment of God, and of 
the existence of the other world, in its 
three divisions of hell, purgatory, and 
paradise. 

Now, only by carrying up ordinary 
facts to this higher, ideal sphere was 
it possible to overleap the limits of 
time and space, and give greater unity 
tc the picture, and make it a master- 
piece. But he who lives here below 
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is ignorant of the future, and of the 
condition of the departed souls. Only 
by a supernatural revelation can we 
know their lot. Consequently, the 
form of a wonderful vision, in which 
the poet enters into communion with 
the spirits of the dead, and wanders 
through their regions, is the most nat- 
ural manner of representing his idea 
in the poem ; consequently, it should 
be called by right a “ divine drama,” a 
Divina Commedia, as the most appro- 
priate title. 

The true scope of the poem, there- 
fore, must not be sought for either in a 
purely religious, or a purely political, or 
a purely scientific or personal point of . 
view ; but in the prosecution of a far 
more general, comprehensive, higher, 
philosophic, theological, and particu- 
larly moral or ethical object, to which 
all the details of the work are subordi- 
nated. Hence, he who examines these 
details from this or that stand-point 
may give them the most different ex- 
planations, as in fact many commenta- 
tors of the poem do—not having fath- 
omed its depths and perceived the 
general object of the sacred epic. 

Dante himself leaves us no reason 
to doubt on this point. In his dedica- 
tory epistle to Cardinal Grande della 
Scala, he speaks thus: “ The meaning 
of this poem is not simple, but multi- 
ple. The first sense is in the words, 
the second in the things expressed : 
the one is called literal, the other 
moral or allegorical. Taken literally, 
the whole work is simple, and ex- 
presses the condition of souls after 
death, for this is expressed by the 
whole tenor of the poem. But taken 
in the higher sense, its object is man, 
either deserving rewards or chastise- 
ments through the exercise of his free 
will. And if we wish to name the 
kind of philosophy contained in the 
work, we must call it moral, or ethics. 
For the whole tends to practice and ac- 
tion, and is not content with simple 
contemplation and speculation.” 

Giacomo di Dante, the son of the 
poet, develops more clearly the scope 
of the work, in the preface to his com- 
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mentary. “The whole work,” says he, 
“is divided into three parts ; the first 
of which treats of hell, the second of 
purgatory, and the third of paradise. 
In order to understand the general 
allegorical bearing, I say that the object 
of the poet is to represent to us in figura- 
tive language the three several divis- 
ions of mankind. The first part con- 
siders vice in man, and is called hell, 
to show us that mortal sin by its depth 
of iniquity is directly opposed to the 
sublimity of virtue. The second con- 
templates those who detach themselves 
from vice and strive after virtue. 
His place for such persons he calls 
purgatory, or place of purification, to 
show the condition of the soul, which 
cleanses itself from its sins in time, for 
time is the medium in which all 
changes happen. The third considers 
perfect man, and is called paradise, in 
order to express the greatness of its 
bliss, and the elevation of mind con- 
nected with it; two things without 
which a knowledge of the supreme 
good cannot be attained. And thus 
the poet pursues his object through 
the three several parts of his poem by 
means of the figures and representa- 
tions with which he surrounds him- 
self.” 

But the poet, in order to realize his 
grand idea, should be gifted not only 
with the highest poetical genius in 
order to represent the philosophical 
principles of Christianity in the pecu- 
liar characters and types of Christian 
art, and give them a new, independ- 
ent, and majestic appearance; but he 
should be also possessed, on the one 
hand, of a clear and perfect knowledge 
of Christian doctrine and ethics, and a 
deep and extensive knowledge of phi- 
losuphy and theology ; and, on the 
other, of a profound and extensive ac- 
quaintance with men and human life, 
as well as with the history of the 
human race. Both these requisites 
are found in Dante in the highest 
degree. Christian faith and morality 
is as well and correctly explained by 
him as by the best approved theolo- 
gians, But this fact will not excite 


our surprise if we consider that, in 
his Vision, without however sacrificing 
his individuality, he adheres strictly 
to the great doctors of the age, Saints 
Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure, 
as King John of Saxony clearly 
proves in his commentary on the Di- 
vine Comedy. 

Hence, at an early period Dante’s 
work became a favorite theme of scho- 
lastic study, and under the portal 
of the cathedral at Florence there is 
seen an old statue of the poet near 
that of the patron saint of the city, 
with this inscription: Theologus Dante, 
nullius dogmatis expers—“ Dante the 
theologian, to whom no dogma was 
unknown.” In the Raphael chamber 
in the Vatican, he is represented crown- 
ed with laurel on the famous painting 
of the disputa, among the popes, bish- 
ops, and doctors assembled round the 
holy sacrament of the altar. 

An occasional writer has suspected 
the faith of Dante, because in his 
poem he deplores several abuses in 
the Church, such as the corruption of 
some of the clergy and monks, and 
lashes some of the popes and the 
relation of the papacy to the secular 
power in his time. But such a sus- 
picion is unwarranted when we consid- 
er that many Catholic reformers, even 
saints like Peter Damien, Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, Saint Bernard, 
Saint Hildegard, Jacopone, and oth- 
ers, have spoken even more strong- 
ly than Dante against abuses; and 
that he never confounds the use with 
the abuse, excrescences of an institu- 
tion with the institution itself, or 
persons with principles. 

Dante’s thorough knowledge of hu- 
man life and of history is fully 
shown in his surprising explanations, 
and by the manner in which with 
one trait he paints the famous char- 
acters and facts in the Commedia, as 
well as by the examples and narra- 
tions which he takes from all times, 
regions, and nations of the earth. 
But in his judgment of persons and 
facts in the past and present, Dante is 
not always impartial or just, for, being 
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subject to human frailties and preju- 
dices, he is often guilty of great in- 
justice to those against whom he had 
motives of hatred. Consequently, in 
order to appreciate Dante’s poem on 
this point, we must consider the char- 
acter of his life and fortunes, as well 
as the history of his native city and 
country. 

Dante Alighieri was born at Flor- 
ence in the year 1265, and received 
in baptism the name of Durante, which 
was shortened to that of Dante. Early 
in his youth an event happened which 
determined his life, and to which pos- 
terity is indebted for his great work. 
In the year 1274, in the ninth year of 
his age, Dante saw, at a church festi- 
val, the daughter of Falco Portinari, 
Beatrice, a child eight years old, whom 
he says, in one of his poems, no one 
could see without crying out, “ This 
is not a woman, but one of the most 
beautiful of the heavenly angels!” He 
conceived for her, on the spot, the most 
violent passion, but, at the same time, 
one so pure and holy that Beatrice, 
even on earth and wedded to another, 
became for him and his muse a perfect 
ideal that inspired all his first and ten- 
derest poems, and moved him to high 
anc holy thoughts. But after Beat- 
rice’s untimely death, she became, in 
the imagination of the poet, a holy 
spirit, whose glory he undertook to 
exalt after a wonderful vision which he 
had, and who became, in all the sor- 
rows of his life, a star of hope and 
anchor of safety to him. <A few years 
after the decease of his beloved, Dante 
espoused Gemma di Donati, a lady of 
a noble family in Florence, and through 
this marriage, as well as by his pro- 
found theological and philosophical 
studies, he was drawn into the vortex 
of the politics of his native city, in 
which, after many struggles, the 
Guelph party gained the ascendency, 
toward the end of the thirteenth cen- 
turv. 

Sprung from a Guelph family and 
surrounded by Guelph influences, and 
prominent by his genius in the party, 
although keeping clear of its excesses, 
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Dante, from 1293 to 1299, filled many 
posts of honor, especially many places 
of ambassador, and was elected, with 
five others, in the year 1300, to the 
priorate, the highest office in the re- 
public. But soon after his prosperous 
career was changed to one of misfor- 
tune. In 1292 a division was made 
in the Guelph party, when, under the 
tribune Giano della Bella, the consti- 
tution of the state was changed, the 
nobles driven from the magistracy, and 
the government of the city given en- 
tirely into the hands of the plebeians ; 
and this division led gradually to an 
open rupture between the parties called 
the Blacks and the Whites—* Neri” 
and “Bianchi.” The latter were by 
far the more moderate, and the Ghi- 
bellines, both nobles and _ plebeians, 
joined them. Dante belonged to the 
Whites, who stood at the head of 
affairs. But by the interference of 
Charles of Valois, whom the Blacks 
called to Florence in order to seize the 
government with his aid, the Whites 
lost their power, and Dante, who was 
then on an embassy to Rome, together 
with the other chiefs of the party, was 
exiled by a decree, which was repealed 
in the year 1302. 

This trial was important in two ways 
to our poet. It excited his hatred 
against one party of the Guelphs, and 
then against them all; and evoked his 
inclination for the Ghibellines and his 
dislike toward the, popes, who gave 
assistance to the Guelph party, and 
finally made him a strong partisan of 
the Ghibellines and their operations 
against Florence, and of the empire 
against the papacy. On the other 
hand, he became, by his misfortunes, 
more devoted to virtue, his studies, 
and his poem, from the prosecution of 
which he had been distracted by polit- 
ical cares; so that the whole history 
of his exile is nothing else than the his- 
tory of his scientific life and the exe- 
cution of the Divine Comedy. After 
having wandered from city to city, 
from country to country, to Verona, 
Bologna, Padua, Paris, and England, 
and dwelt for a time in Pisa, and in 
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Lucca at the monastery of Fonteavel- 
luna and in Udine, and after hav- 
ing finished his great works—* The 
Banquet,” “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” “De 
Monarchia”—and the three parts of 
his great poem, he rested at last in 
Ravenna, where, in the year 1321, he 
fell sick and died, in the 56th year of 
his age, after having received, as Boc- 
cacio tells us, the last sacraments with 
humility and piety, and become recon- 
ciled to God by true repentance for 
all he had done contrary to his holy 
will. The’ poet was buried in the 
Franciscan church, where his ashes 
still repose. 

This sketch of his life and fortunes 
gives us the key to the solution of 
many peculiarities of the Divine 
Comedy. We can now understand 
why politics play so conspicuous a 
réle in the great poem, in spite of its 
higher philosophico-theological and 
ethical scope; and why some should 
have considered the work as of a 


purely political character. This sketch 
of his life also shows the partial truth 
contained in the assertion of Wegele, 


Dante. 
thought 


a German commentator on 
This writer says the leading 
of the poet was to work out his own 
salvation by considering the state of 
the world at his time; and in fact 
Dante found consolation and strength 
against earthly misfortune, found the 
way of virtue and eternal salvation, 
in the execution of his poem. For 
similar reasons, others considered the 
poem as purely didactic, and this view 
has a foundation in the confession of 
the poet himself. 

But above all, the life of Dante 
explains his ideas about the relations 
between the papacy and the empire, 
expressed not only in his book on mon- 
archy, but also in the Divine Comedy ; 
and his strange judgments about per- 
sons and circumstances especially of 
his ownage. It is true Dante never 
for a moment disputes the primacy 
and divine appointment of the popes 
in the Church; and even in hell he 
describes those pontiffs whom he con- 
demns to it as having certain dis- 
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tinctions. He maintains in the clear- 
est manner the freedom and independ- 
ence of the divine power in regard to 
the secular, and acknowledges a cer- 
tain superiority in the former, for he 
requires that Caesar should have that 
reverence for Peter which the first- 
born son should have to his father, so 
that Cesar, illuminated by the light 
of paternal grace, might shine more 
brilliantly over the earth. But as 
Dante was possessed with the Ghibel- 
line idea, and as he saw in the tempo- 
ral power of the popes, who were the 
head of the Guelph party, the greatest 
obstacle to the success of his princi- 
ples, we must not be surprised to find 
him the enemy of the pope’s temporal 
power, and, in his judgment of men and 
things, to see him frequently led away 
by party rage and revenge for injuries 
received. 

Dante, however, was noble and Chris- 
tian enough to keep his eyes open 
even to the faults of his own party, 
and he spared not even the heads of the 
Ghibellines, as Frederic I. and other 
noble and popular persons, if they 
seemed to him deserving of blame. 
Nor must we imagine that Dante 
really thought all those were in hell 
whom he places there, any more than 
he thought the real pains of hell were 
such as he described them: only the 
vulgar could believe this. Those per- 
sons were only such as in his eyes 
were guilty of mortal sins; and the 
punishments inflicted were such as his 
fancy conceived to be adequate to the 
guilt. But we must bear in mind that 
his judgments must always be received 
with caution when there is question 
of facts, persons, and circumstances 
connected with the opposite party ; 
and we have the right to examine and 
correct the criticisms of Dante by the 
light of history. . Dante, for instance, 
goes so far as to put in hell even Pope 
Celestine, who, after governing the 
Church for six months, tired of the 
tiara, went into solitude ; because, in 
the opinion of the poet, Celestine 
renounced the pontificate through 
timidity and weakness, and made way 
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for the hated Boniface VIII. The 
Church, on the contrary, puts Celestine 
among the saints on account of his 
extraordinary virtues. 

But let us now turn from the dark 
side of the picture, and from the weak- 
ness of the great man, to take a view of 
the fortunes of the Commedia in the 
course of six centuries. We have 
already in the beginning of this essay 
spoken of the great number of editions, 
translations, and commentaries on the 
great work, and in this respect no other 
work can compare with it except the 
Holy Scripture and the Following of 
Christ. But these proofs of admira- 
tion and study of the Divine Come- 
dy are not equally divided among 
the centuries, and the recent and 
renowned writer of Dante’s life, Count 
Cesar Balbo, justly remarks that, at 
those periods in which an earnest 
religious and truly patriotic feeling 
pervaded the fatherland of the poet 
and Christian Europe in general, those 
proofs are to be found in greater num- 


ber than when the knowledge and 
study of supreme truth had grown 
less, love of religion and country had 
died or gone astray, and the minds of 


men sunk in the earthly and the 
sensible. Thus, in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, after the invention of the art of 
printing, nineteen or twenty editions of 
Dante appeared ; in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, forty ; in the seventeenth, only 
three ; in the eighteenth, thirty-four ; in® 
the nineteenth, up to 1839, over seven- 
ty, and perhaps up to the present year 
one hundred. This is a striking proof 
of the increasing love of the spiritual 
in our century, in spite of the great 
influence of materialism. 

But in this age of surprises and 
contradictions, a new glory of which he 
had never dreamt has been added to 
Datite’s name. For some time in Italy 
that political party which aims at the 
subversion of the existing order of 
things, and the establishment of a sin- 
gle republic or monarchy, and which 
finds in the papacy or States of the 
Church the principal obstacle to the 
carrying out of' its plans, has made 
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use of commentaries on the Divine 
Comedy, among other means, to 
spread its principles among the peo- 
ple. Hence, two Italian refugees, 
Ugo Foscolo and Rosetti, during 
their sojourn in England, undertook 
the dreary task of explaining Dante’s 
poem in a purely political point of 
view, and with learning and wit they 
have attempted to prove that the poet 
was opposed to the temporal power of 
the pope, and the head, or at least a 
member, of a secret society. 

In Italy, however, and in Germany, 
especially by the great critic, Schlegel, 
this theory hag been refuted. It falls 
to the ground by the simple consider- 
ation of the fact, that if the Divine 
Comedy was as clear in every point as 
where he speaks against the popes of 
his time and their earthly possessions, 
no commentary on the poem would be 
necessary. Yet, no sooner was war 
against Rome proclaimed at Paris and 
Turin, than recourse was had to Dante, 
and an attempt made to conjure up 
his spirit as a partisan in the fight. 
Rosetti already occupies a chair in 
the Sardinian capital, from which he 
expounds Dante in the interest of 
Italian unity, and in Germany the 
secret societies applaud his course; so 
that, if in 1865 there be in Italy a 
celebration of Dante’s six hundredth 
birthday, as in Germany there is of 
Schiller, we may expect to find the 
politicians make use of it to further 
their ends. 

So then we have lived to see the day 
when Dante, the Ghibelline and fanat- 
ical adherent of the German empire ; 
who was opposed to the temporal 
power of the pope only because it 
stood in the way of a universal secu- 
lar monarchy ; who invoked the wrath 
of heaven on the German Albert be- 
cause he delayed coming to subjugate 
Italy ; and who wrote the famous letter 
to the Emperor Henry VIL, inviting 
him to come and chastise his native 
city; when that Dante, I say, has 
become the herald and standard-bearer 
of a party which calls itself the old 
national Guelph party, whose watch- 
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word is “ Death to the Germans and 
foreign rulers,” and which, like the 
ancient Guelphs, is aided by French 
soldiers in its struggle against the Ger- 
man emperors. 

In spite of his Ghibelline proclivi- 
ties, Dante was filled with lively faith, 
and he had so great a veneration for the 
power of the keys entrusted by Christ 
to Peter and his successors that even 
inhell he bowed with respect before 
one of those who had borne them, and 
even in his narration of the arrest and 
ill-treatment of Boniface VIII., whom 
he hated and placed in hell, he breaks 
out into the following strains : 


“Lo! the flower de luce 
Enters Alagna ; in his Vicar Christ, 
Himself a captive, and his mockery 
Acted again. Lo! to his holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied ; 
And he ’twixt living robbers doomed to bleed. 
Lo! the new Pilate of whose cruelty 
Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into the temple his yet eager sails. 
O sovereign Master! when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance, which thy wrath, well 
pleased, 
In secret silence broods?” 


(Purg. xx. 85-97. Carey's translation.) 


So we have lived to see the day 
when the author of the above lines is 
represented as the herald of a party 
which has treated so shamefully the 
gentle successor of Boniface VIIL., 
Pius IX., whose only fault was to have 
opened the prison doors to his enemies, 
and recalled them from exile with too 
great indulgence. They have made 
him drink the chalice of humiliation to 
the dregs, and, leagued with a French 
despot, they renew in the Vicar of 
Christ all the insults heaped of old on 
the Saviour by the Roman soldiers, 
when, putting on him the mantle of 
purple and the crown of thorns, they 
mocked him, saying, “ Hail, King of 
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the Jews!” Dante was no such Christ- 
killer. 

And what folly is it not to imagine 
Dante, the haughty aristocrat, whose 
pride of birth shows itself everywhere 
in his poem, a partisan of a faction 
which, like that which governed Flor- 
ence during the middle ages, is made 
up of the rabble and of levelers, haters 
of all nobility. 

In another age, when it was not the 
principle of public life to have no 
principle at all, such contradictions as 
those of which we write would have 
been incomprehensible; but in our 
own century, in which truth wages an 
unequal conflict with falsehood, not so 
much because men do not know how to 
separate truth from falsehood, as be- 
cause men find truth less useful for 
their purposes than falsehood, the con- 
duct of the so-called national party in 
Italy is easily explained. But if Dante 
were to rise up from the grave, how 
strongly he would rebuke those who 
are making such an unwarrantable 
use of his name! He would quote for 
them, perhaps, as he does in many 
parts of his, great work, an apt text of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and none, proba- 
bly, would come sooner to his mind 
than the following: 

“ Why have the Gentiles raged, and 
the people devised vain things? 

“The kings of the earth stood up, 
andthe princes met together, against 
“the Lord and against his Christ. 

“Let us break their bonds asunder: 
and let us cast away their yoke from 
us. 

“He that dwelleth in heaven shall 
laugh at them; and the Lord shall de- 
ride them. Then shall he speak to 
them in his anger, and trouble them in 
his rage.” 
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Important Geological Discovery.—Sir 
Charles Lyell, in his address to the 
British Association a few months ago, 
mentioned the discovery of a fossil ani- 
mal much more ancient than any previ- 
ously supposed to exist. Heretofore, 
as is well known, an immense series of 
rocks below the silurians have been 
termed azoic,as exhibiting no remains 
of animal life; but this term must now 
be dismissed. 

It is well known that a staff of com- 
petent geologists, under the direction 
of Sir William E. Logan, have been en- 
gaged for some years in a geological 
survey of Canada. The oldest rocks in 
that country are granite, described as 
upper and lower Laurentian, their thick- 
ness being 40,000 feet, with bands of 
limestone intervening. In one of these 
bands in the lower series of rocks, 
which are the most ancient, there were 
discovered, in 1858, certain flattish 
rounded masses, which seemed to be of 
organic origin. These were examined 
under the microscope by Dr. Dawson of 
Montreal, who, from their structure, de- 
clared them to be foraminifera, similar 
in character, but by no means in size, 
to the foraminifera living at the present 
day in vast multitudes at the bottom of 
the sea; and to this newly-discovered 
and wonder-exciting creature he gave 
the significant name Eozoon Canadense, 
or the Dawn-animal of Canada. 

The foraminifer of the present day is 
@ microscopic creature ; the eozoon was 
enormous in comparison, about twelve 
inches diameter, and from four to six 
inches in thickness, presenting the gen- 
eral form of a much flattened globe. 
Its growth was by the process techni- 
cally known as gemmation, or the con- 
tinued development of cells upon the 
surface ; hence, these cells form success- 
ive layers of chambers, separated by 
exceedingly thin walls or lamine of cal- 
careous matter. They are now all filled 


with solid matter, mineral silicates, 
serpentine, and others ; but sections or 
slices cut from the mass, and examined, 
show the form of the cells still perfect, 
and what is more remarkable, the very 
minute tubes (tubuli) by which commu- 
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nication was maintained from one to the 
other throughout the entire animal. 
Mr. Sterry Hunt, the chemist employed 
on the Canadian survey, is of opinion 
that the silicates and solid matters were 
directly deposited in waters in the 
midst of which the eozoon was still 
growing, or had only recently perished, 
and that these solid matters penetrated, 
enclosed, and preserved the structure 
of the animals precisely as carbonate of 
lime might have done. Here. then, we 
have an example of fossilization, accom- 
plished by reactions going on at the 
earth’s surface, not by slow metamor- 
phism in deeply-buried sediments. 

Papers on this subject—and one by 
Sir W. Logan himself—have been read 
before the Geological Society, and will 
shortly be published ; and at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society, a highly- 
interesting communication in further 
elucidation of the matter was made by 
Dr. Carpenter, who has devoted himself 
for some years to the study of forami- 
nifera. He confirms Dr. Dawson’s gen- 
eral conclusions, and identifies among 
living foraminifera the species which 
has most affinity with this very an- 
cient dawn-animal. He makes out 
the identification in an ingenious way, 
resting his proof on the peculiar struc- 
ture of the cell-walls, and of the minute 
tubuli by which, as before observed, 
communication between the cells was 
maintained. Henceforth, we shall have 
to regard the silurian fossils as modern. 

Since this discovery was made pub- 
lic, it has been ascertained that there 
are fossil remains of the eozoon in the 
serpentine rocks of Great Britain. 
The importance of this of course depends 
on the age of serpentine, and that is a 
question which geologists have not yet 
settled; but some of them are of opin- 
ion that the British serpentines are of 
the same age as the Laurentian rocks 
in which the Canadian eozoon was 
found. Pending their decision of the 
question, keen explorers are on the 
search for other specimens. 


Curious and Delicate Experiments.—Dr. 
Bence Jones recently communicated to 
the Royal Society of Great Britain the 
result of a series of experiments by 
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which he had attempted to ascertain 
the time required for certain crystal- 
lized substances to reach the textures 
of the body after being taken into the 
stomach. In other words, he proposed 
to solve these problems : If a dose of 
medicine be given, what becomes of it, 
and does it arrive quickly or slowly at 
the parts for which it is intended? It 
is obvious, that if these questions could 
be accurately determined, medical men 
would have a better knowledge than at 
present of the action and progress, so 
to speak, of medicine within the body. 
Substances, when taken into the stomach, 
pass into the blood, which may be sup- 
posed to distribute them to all parts of 
the body. If,inordinary circumstances, 
no trace of a particular substance can 
be found in a body, but is found after 
doses of the substance have been ad- 
ministered, it is clear that the doses 
are the source from which that trace is 
derived. 

Lithium is a substance sometimes 
given as medicine. Dr. Jones gave 
half a grain of chloride of lithium to a 
guinea-pig, on three successive days ; 
and, by means of the spectrum analysis, 
he found lithium in every tissue of the 
animal’s body, even in the cartilages, 
the cornea, and the crystalline lens of the 
eye. In another experiment, the lithi- 
um was found in the eye eight hours 
after the dose had been administered ; 
and in another, four hours after. In 
another, the lithium was found after 
thirty-two minutes, in the cartilage of 
the hip, and in the outer part of the 
eye. These cases show that chemical 
substances do find their way very 
quickly into the tissues of the body ; 
and a similar result appears from ex- 
periments on the human subject. <A 
patient, dying of diseased heart, took 
fifteen grains of nitrate of lithia thirty- 
six hours before death, and a similar 
quantity six hours before death. Lith- 
ium was afterward found distinctly in 
the cartilage of one of the joints, and 
faintly in. the eye and the blood. A 
like result was obtained with a patient 
who had taken ten grains of carbonate 
of lithia five and a half hours before 
death. And to this Dr. Bence Jones 
adds, that he expects to find lithium in 
the lens of the eye after operation for 
cataract. 


Giant Trees of California—Some time 
ago, much regret was expressed that 
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the giant trees (Wellingtonia) of Califor- 
nia had been recklessly cut down. 
Their fall was a loss to the world. But 
Sir William Hooker has received a let- 
ter in which Professor Brewer, of the 
California State Geological Survey, re- 
ports that “an interesting discovery 
has been made this year of the exist- 
ence of the big trees in great abundance 
on the western flanks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. They abound along a belt at 
5,000-7,000 feet of altitude for a distance 
of more than twenty-five miles, some- 
times in groves, at others scattered 
through the forest in great numbers. 
You can have no idea of the grandeur 
they impart to the scenery, where at 
times a hundred trees are in sight at 
once, over fifteen feet in diameter, their 
rich foliage contrasting so finely with 
their bright cinnamon-colored bark. 
The largest I saw was 106 feet in cir- 
cumference at four feet from the ground, 
and 276 feet high. 

“There seems no danger of the speedy 
extinction of the species, as it is now 
known in quite a number of localities; 
and, contrary to the popular notion, 
there are immense numbers of younger 
trees of all sizes, from the seedling up 
to the largest. There has been much 
nonsense and error published regarding 
them.” 


Photographing the Interior of the Great 
Pyramid.—Our readers may remember 
that some time last winter a distin- 
guished English savant, Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, went out to Ezypt for 
the purpose of taking photographic 
views of the interior chambers of the 
great pyramid. The impossibility of 
lighting these vast halls had hitherto 
proved an insuperable bar to the under- 
taking ; ordinary methods of illumina- 
tion seemed, if we may so speak, to 
make no impression upon the thick 
darkness. But with the discovery of 
the wonderful powers of the magne- 
sium wire light, this difficulty was re- 
moved. Professor Smyth writes as 
follows to the London Chemical News ; 
his letter is dated East Tomb, Great 
Pyramid, February 2d: 

“We are settled down at last to the 
measuring ; the chief part of the time 
hitherto (about three weeks) having 
been occupied in concert with a party 
of laborers, furnished by the Egyptian 
government, in clearing away rubbish 
from important parts of the interior, 
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and in cleansing and preparing it for 
nice observation. The magnesium wire 
light is something astounding in its 
power of illuminating difficult places. 
With any number of wax candles which 
we have yet taken into either the king’s 
chamber or the grand gallery, the im- 
pression left on the mind is merely see- 
ing the candles and whatever is very 
close to them, so that you have small 
idea whether you are in a palace or a 
cottage; but burn a triple strand of 
magnesium wire, and in a moment you 
see the whole apartment and appreci- 
ate the grandeur of its size and the 
beauty of its proportions. This effect, 
so admirably complete, too, as it is, and 
perfect in its way, probably results from 
the extraordinary intensity of the light, 
apart from its useful photographic 
property; for side by side with the 
magnesium light the wax candle flame 
looked not much-brighter than the red 
granite of the walls of the room. .... 
Whatever can be reached by hand is 
chipped, and hammered, and fractured 
to a frightful degree ; and this maltreat- 
ment by modern men, combined with 
the natural wear and tear of some of the 
softer stones under so huge a pressure 
as they are exposed to, and for so long 
duration, has made the measuring of 
what zs excessively tedious and difficult, 
and the concluding what was, in some 
cases, rather ambiguous.” 


ART. 


Domestic.—The National Academy ex- 
hibition will probably be open before 
our readers receive these pages; and 
from those cognizant of the internal 
arrangements of the new building, and 
of the preparations making by our 
resident artists, we learn that the col- 
lection will exceed in the number, 
and probably in the merit of the pic- 
tures, any of its predecessors. The 
make-shift character and unsuitable- 
ness of the rooms in which the Acad- 
emy has of late years held its annual ex- 
hibitions, have deterred many of its most 
prominent members from sending in 
contributions, which they were satisfied 
could not be seen to advantage ; and 
this sin of omission was so evident in 
the last two or three exhibitions, that 
one of the leading objects of the Acad- 
emy--the improvement of public taste 
by the display of the annual produc- 
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tions of our best artists—seemed in 
danger of being defeated. The new 
galleries, it is said, can exhibit to ad- 
vantage more than fifteen hundred pic- 
tures, and a capacity so ample, in con- 
junction with the prestige attending 
the opening of the new building, ought 
to cover the walls to their fullest extent, 
The public will not be surprised then 
to learn that an unusual number of artists 
have been, and are still, busily apply- 
ing the final touches to their works, in 
anticipation of “ opening day” (to bor- 
row a phrase from the milliners); and it 
is to be hoped that the Academy, having 
now “ample room and verge enough” 
to satisfy fastidious members, may soon 
become the fostering abode of art which 
its projectors intended to make it. A 
slight foretaste of what the exhibition is 
likely to contain was afforded at the 
recent reception of the Brooklyn Art As- 
sociation, where an elaborate and effec- 
tive work by Gignoux, entitled “ Among 
the Alps,” and several by Leutze, Gif- 
ford, Huntington, Stone, White, Hart, 
Beard, and others, were on view. A num- 
ber of pictures destined for the Acad- 
emy were also exhibited at the monthly 
social gatherings of the Century and 
Athenzum clubs of this city in the be- 
ginning of April. We propose to give 
an extended notice of the new building 
= its art collections in our next num- 
er. 

The inaugural ceremonies of the New 
York association for “The Advance- 
ment of Science and Art” took place at 
the Cooper Institute on the evening of 
March 31st. One of the objects of the 
association is the collection and preser- 
vation of works of art, and one of the 
fifteen sections into which it is divided 
is devoted to the fine arts. Amid the 
multiplicity of special branches, which 
the association proposes to investigate 
and promote, from jurisprudence and 
the prevention of pauperism down to 
chronology, the fine arts must necessa- 
rily receive but a limited share of atten- 
tion; but even this, if guided by taste 
and intelligence, is better than the indif- 
ference to esthetic matters which is too 
often characteristic of a commercial me- 
tropolis; and the association will find 
plenty of well-wishers, and, we trust, 
some who will add stbstantial aid to 
their sympathy. 

Among the attractions of the Central 
Park will be a hall of statuary, now in 
the course of preparation in the old 
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arsenal building near the Fifth Avenue, 
which is not yet open to public inspec- 
tion. It will contain, what ought to 
prove a boon to all students of form, a 
collection of casts from Crawford's 
principal works. The Park Commis- 
sioners have, in this instance, shown an 
enlightened enterprise which might be 
imitated by wealthy private individuals. 
A few bronze statues of American 
statesmen, soldiers, or authors, placed 
on appropriate sites in the park, would 
add greatly to its attractions. And if it 
should be thought desirable to illustrate 
a national era, what one more worthy 
than the memorable epoch through 
which we are now passing, the termina- 
tion of which will be coeval with the 
completion of the park? 

A new group by Rogers, entitled 
“The Home Guard—Midnight on the 
Border,” attracts throngs of gazers be- 
fore the windows of Williams and 
Stevens’s art emporium in Broadway. 
The story is naturally and effectively 
told. A mother and her daughter, the 
only inmates, probably, of some lonely 
farm house, have been aroused from 
their slumbers by marauding bushwhack- 


ers, and tremblingly prepare to repel the 
assailants, or sell their lives dearly. 
The elder of the two females, with her 
body slightly poised on one foot, stands 
in attitude of rapt attention, while me- 
chanically cocking a revolver, her sole 


weapon of defence. The daughter, less 
resolute in expression and action, cow- 
ers at her side. As awork of art, it is 
perhaps inferior to the “Wounded 
Scout” or “ One Shot More,” which ex- 
hibit the artist’s highest efforts in char- 
acteristic expression and the manage- 
ment of details; but it presents a vivid 
idea of a scene we fear only too fre- 
quently enacted along the border, and 
will speak to aftertimes of the horrors 
of civil war. The steady improvement 
which Mr. Rogers has shown in his 
groups, illustrating the episodes of our 
great struggle, can be readily seen by 
an inspection of his collected works, 
the earliest of which were scarcely 
better than clever caricatures ; and it is 
not surprising to learn that there is a 
demand for them in Europe, whither 
the artist himself proposes going during 
the present season. Foreign critics 
may now obtain a correct notion of the 
outward aspects of the participators in 
the war, if they cannot appreciate its 
motives or character. Mr. Rogers is 
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at present engaged upon a group entitled 
“The Bushwhacker,” which he will fin- 
ish before his departure. According to 
one of the daily newspapers it “ repre- 
sents a wife in the act of drawing away 
from her husband—an old, grizzled, and 
care-worn fighter—his gun, and at the 
same time appealing to him to leave his 
perilous vocation. The Bushwhacker 
clasps in his arms his little child, whois 
toying with his shaggy beard. If we 
may judge from the half-relenting expres- 
sion of his countenance, we can safely 
conclude that the wife will not sue in 
vain, although he still resistingly grasps 
his musket with one hand. The pose and 
execution of the figures are carefully 
attended to, and the work is one of the 
most spirited and successful of Mr. 
Rogers’ productions.” 

Among other American artists who 
intend to visit Europe the present 
season, are Ives, the sculptor, and 
Haseltine and Dix, painters of coast 
and marine scenery. The last named 
gentleman four years ago forsook his 
profession, in which he had begun to 
attain some skill, to accept a place on 
the military staff of his father, Major Gen- 
eral Dix, and now, with renewed ardor, 
resumes his pencil. He will study prin- 
cipally along the Mediterranean coasts. 

A very miscellaneous collection of 
pictures, containing a vast deal of rub- 
bish, and a few good specimens of for- 
eign artists, was disposed of at auction 
by Messrs. Leeds & Miner, in the 
latter part of March, at tolerably fair 
prices. The following will serve as 
examples : “Snow Scene” by Gignoux, 
$900 (quite as much as it was worth) ; 
“ Lady with Flowers,” by Plassan, $750 ; 
“ A Reverie,” by Chavet, $850; “ Even- 
ing Prayer,” by E. Frére, $1,000 ; “ The 
Alchemyst,” by Webb, $380. A curi- 
ous essay of Col. Trumbull in the peril- 
ous regions of “ high art,” entitled “The 
Knighting of De Wilton,” fetched the 
moderate sum of $150. As an example 
of the style of composition and treatment 
affected by the painters who illustrated 
Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, it was 
both amusing and instructive. Fortun- 
ately for his reputation, the painter of 
“Bunker Hill” and the “Sortie from 
Gibraltar” did not often recur to Wal- 
ter Scott for subjects. 

Quite recently there has been on 
exhibition at Goupil’s gallery a remark- 
able picture by the French artist Jean 
Léon Géréme, entitled L’Almée, which 
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may be thus briefly described: Scene, 
a dilapidated Egyptian Khan or coffee 
shop ; inthe foreground and centre of 
the picture a Ghawazee, or dancing girl, 
performing a striking but immodest 
dance, which consists wholly of move- 
ments of the body from the hips, the 
legs remaining stationary; a group of 
fierce looking and fantastically bediz- 
ened Bashi-Bazouks, sitting cross-leg- 
ged ona divan, spectators of the per- 
formance; and in the background some 
musicians and an attendant or two. It 
would be almost impossible to over- 
praise the marvellous finish of this work, 
the skilful blending of the colors, the sub- 
dued yet appropriate tone, or the dra- 
matic force of the composition. If these 
qualities were all that are demanded in 
a work of art, we might stop here; but 
when the subject is repulsive, they 
prove asource of aggravation rather than 
of pleasure, and few, we think, will deny 
that’ the scene depicted by Géréme, 
though illustrating a peculiar and per- 
haps important phase of Oriental life, is 
one of too gross a character to subserve 
the purposes of true art. A vast deal of 
sentiment has been wasted upon the 
“ moral significance ” of pictures of this 
type. The less said upon that score, the 
better. We do not instruct children to 
abstain from vice by putting immoral 
books into their hands, trusting that 
some innate sense of propriety may 
prompt them thereby to see virtue ina 
clearer light. If disposed to criticise 
the technical part of this work, we should 
say that the finish is too elaborate. 
Everything, to the smallest minutiz, is 
polished almost to the degree of hard- 
ness, and one instinctively longs for an 
occasional roughness or evidence of the 
brush—something of that manual move- 
ment which indicates the passing 
thought of the painter. Where all is of 
so regular and level a merit, the con- 
trasts which should give strength and 
spirit to a painting are sure to be want- 
ing. In this respect Gérdéme compares 
unfavorably with Meissonier. Both fin- 
ish with scrupulous exactness ; but the 
latter never makes finish paramount to 
the proper expression of his subject. 
Hence the life and action, so to speak, 
of his most nicely elaborated figures. 
In the Almée, on the other hand, the 
group of soldiers, though wearing an 
admirable expression of stoical sensual- 
ity, are too rigid and immovable, too 
much ‘ike well painted copies of the lay 
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figures which served as models for 
them. So, too, of many of the details, 
excepting always the draperies, which 
could not be improved. A little more 
attention to the ars celare artem would 
render Géréme almost unapproachable in 
his peculiar style. 

Before leaving Goupil’s, we cannot 
avoid drawing attention to some studies 
of trees and foliage, by Richards, of 
Philadelphia, now exhibited there. One 
of them, representing the interior of a 
wood in early autumn, is the best delin- 
eation of that phase of nature we have 
recently seen. Generally, the pictures 
of this artist are wanting in relief; his 
foliage lies flat upon the canvas; the 
trunks of his trees have no’ rounded out- 
line, nor can the eye penetrate through 
the recesses of the wood; there is, in 
fact, no atmosphere to speak of. These 
defects have been happily overcome in 
the present instance, and, with no lack 
of Pre-Raphaelite power in delineating 
the outward aspect of nature, there is a 
pervading tone of melancholy appropri- 
ate to the scene and the season. Less 
remarkable than this, but of considera- 
ble merit, is a mountain landscape, in 
which the season depicted is also the 
autumn. 


Foreign.—Abroad there seems to be a 
perfect fever to buy and sell works of 
art. “ Everybody,” says the London Athe- 
neeum, “ who has a collection, seems de- 
termined to dispose of it, and accident 
has thrown a large number of works on 
the art-market; but as those who have 
taste and means seem just as eager to 
buy as the collectors are to sell, the ac- 
tivity of the art-marts is but a natur- 
al consequence of* the law of supply 
and demand, the natural limit having 
been extended in several! instances by 
the accidental re-appearance of many 
works twice or three times during the 
season. This has been the case es- 
pecially with respect to the pictures of 
Delacroix. It is always dangerous to 
assume the prophetic character ; but it 
appears very improbable that, on the 
average, works of art will fetch higher 
sums than they have during the present 
season.’ In Paris the Pourtalés sale 
continues, and is daily crowded by 
eager virtuosi, whose competition runs 
up prices to an extent bordering on the 
extravagant. The proceeds of the third 
portion of the sale, which occupied 
three days, and included the engraved 
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gems, antique jewelry and glass, were 
45,743 francs; those of the fourth sec- 
tion, the coins and medals, 18,430 francs ; 
and of the fifth, which comprised the 
sculpture in ivory and wood, the renais- 
sance bronzes, arms, fazences, glass, 
and some miscellaneous articles, 505,640 
francs. The following are some of the 
prices obtained for the sculptures in 
ivory, of which there was a magnificent 
collection of 70 pieces: A statuette of 
Hercules resting on his club, one foot 
on the head of the Hydra, purchased 
for England, $3,280.—Venus with Cupid 
at her side, left by Fiamingo as security 
in the house at Leghorn wherein he 
died, $1,180.— renaissance bronze bust 
of Charles IX.; of France, life size, artist 
unknown, formerly the property of the 
Due de Berri, brought $9,000.—“ Henry 
II. ware,” the well-known biberon, with 
cover bearing the arms of France, 
surmounted by a coronet, and bearing 
the arms and initials of Diane de Poitiers, 
uninjured, just over ten inches in height, 
$5,500.—The celebrated Marie Stuart 
cup, presented to her when affianced to 
the Dauphin, was disposed of for $5,420. 
It is but a few inches in height, but is 
covered, inside and out, with designs 
illustrating classical mythology and al- 
legory, and with profuse ornamentation, 
all in exquisite taste and of perfect 
workmanship. It was executed by Jean 
Court dit Vigier, about 1556—A round 
basin, in grisaille, by Pierre Raymond 
(1558), representing the history of Adam 
and Eve, in enamel on a black ground, 
brought $4,040 ; a large oval salver, by 
Jean Courtois, enamelled in the richest 
manner, representing the passage of the 
ted Sea, with borders decorated with 
figures, medallions, &tc., $6,000. These 
prices, it may be observed, were con- 
sidered by competent judges to be 
rather low! The vases and goblets of 
rock crystal were also well contested. 
A magnificent head of Apollo, in mar- 
ble, formerly in the Justiniani gallery, 
was bought, it is said, for the British 
Museum, for $9,000 ; and the celebrated 
Pallas vase, the most perfect specimen 
of Greek work in porphyry extant, 
fetched $3,400. 

The new chapel of the Palais de 
YElysée has just been completed, and 
is said to be a perfect gem of artistic 
decoration. The style is Byzantine, the 
mosaic work of the altar being executed 
in marbles of the rarest kinds; but the 
pillars and vaulted roof are in stucco, 
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imitating porphyry, vert antique, and 
gold, in such perfection that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the mines of Sweden 
and Russia had not been ransacked to 
produce the rich coloring and massive 
effect which strikes the eye of the visi- 
tor. The twelve patron saints of France 
are represented--including Charlemagne 
and St. Lonis. 

The Aguado pictures were announced 
for sale, in Paris, on the 10th of April. 
They include the famous “ Death of 
Sainte Claire,” by Murillo, brought 
from the convent of Saint Francois d’As- 
rise in Seville, by Mathieu Fabirer, 
Commissary-Generalof Napoleon’s army 
—a very large canvas, including no less 
than twenty-eight figures. 


The collection of ancientand modern 
pictures and water-color drawings 
formed by Mr. Thomas Blackburn, of 
Liverpool, was recently disposed of at 
auction in London for £8,763. Some of 
the water-color drawings by Copley 
Fielding, Louis Haghe, John Gilbert, 
Prout, Birket Foster, and others, realized 
very largesums. 

Theed’s colossal statue of the Prince 
Consort, which has been cast in bronze 
at Nuremberg, has recently arrived in 
London. The model of this figure was 
originally executed by command of her 
majesty, and sent as a present to Coburg, 
where it at present remains, a bronze 
cast having been taken from it. The 
town of Sydney being desirous of erect- 
ing a statue of the prince, this second 
cast was. executed by command of the 
Duke of Newcastle, on the ground that 
of all the numerous likenesses now ex- 
tant this was the best. The figure is 
ten feet high, and represents the prince 
in a commanding attitude, dressed in 
the robes of the garter. 

The alterations in progress in the 
Wolsey Chapel, at Windsor Castle, 
have brought to light three full-length 
portraits of knights of the garter, attired 
in the military costume of the order, 
capped with helmets, and wearing 
cloaks with the insignia. These were 
hidden by stone slabs, and as there are 
upwards of twenty similar slabs, it is 
probable that other similar paintings 
may be discovered. 

Mr. G. T. Doo’s large line-engraving 
from Sebastiano del Piombo’s “ Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,” in the National 
Gallery, by far the most important of its 
kind produced for many years past, is 
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now finished. The figure of Christ is 
13 inches high, that of Lazarus is still 
larger, and, being naked, invoked the 
utmost care and knowledge of the en- 
graver to deal with its superbly drawn 
forms and perfect surface. The execu- 
tion, if not the whole design, of this fig- 
ure has been, on good grounds, attribut- 
ed to Michael Angelo. Mr. Doo has 
rendered these with great success, even 
to giving the somewhat hard and posi- 
tive tone of the original ; and with one or 
two exceptions, the drawing is describ- 
ed as admirable throughout. In view 
of the few really good line-engravings 
now produced, and of the prospect of 
the art perhaps becoming extinct 
within the present century, the pro- 
duction of such a work possesses a 
genuine though somewhat melancholy 
interest. 


Kaulbach, it is said, will finish his 
paintings in the Berlin Museum this 
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spring. The price he has received for 
them is given at $187,000, with an addi- 
tion of $18,700 for the cost of materials. 
One of the smaller pictures for the 
series represents Germany absorbed in 
reading Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,” and let.. 
ting the imperial crown fall off her head 
in the abstraction caused by her stud- 
ies. Underneath, the various small 
states that compose the confederation 
are poking out their heads as far as 
possible to escape from under a hat 
which is coming down upon them— 
an illusion to the popular phrase of 
uniting the whole of Germany “ under 
one hat.” 


The Pontifical Academy of Roman 
Archzology has decreed that the col- 
lossal statue of Hercules in gilt bronze, 
recently discovered among the ruins of 
Pompey’s theatre, and sent to the Va- 
tican, shall bear the name of “The Her- 
cules Mastai,” in honor of Pius IX. 
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Tue Boyne Water: a Tate. By John 
Banim. Post 8vo., pp. 578. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. [For sale in New 
York by P. O’Shea, Bleecker street]. 
This story is reprinted from The Bos- 

ton Pilot, of whose columns it has formed 

for some months past a principal at- 
traction. It is one of the earliest of 

Banim’s works, and the favorable judg- 

ment which it received on its first ap- 

pearance has now a success of forty 
years to confirm it. It is a novel of the 
historical school which Scott made so 
popular in the last generation, the in- 
cidents upon which it is founded belong- 
ing to the revolution of 1688, which 
established William of Orange on the 

throne of Great Britain. It gives a 

graphic picture of the siege and capit- 

ulation of Limerick, and brings upon 
the scene James and William, Sarsfield, 

Tyrconnel, Ginkell, and other familiar 

characters of that stirring epoch. Banim 

delig-hts, also, in descriptions of natural 
scenery. In these he is spirited,and, we 
belive, accurate. He spared no pains 
to make himself thoroughly familiar 


with the localities of which he wrote. 
While he was engaged upon his novels 
he used to journey, in company with his 
brother, through the theatre of action, 
and study each historical spot with the 
care of an antiquary. The perfect ac- 
quaintance thus obtained with the places 
of which he wrote had, of course, no 
little effect upon*the vivacity of his 
narrative. 

His pictures of Irish life are vivid 
and truthful, though he is happier in 
narrative or description than in dia- 
logue. His heroes and heroines are too 
much addicted to stilted conversation 
and to sentimental remarks, which look 
very well in print, but are never heard 
in ordinary life. The minor characters, 
especially those of the peasant class, 
such as Rory na Choppell, the “whis- 
perer,” or horse-tamer, have the gift of 
speech in a much more natural and 
agreeable manner. The subordinate 
parts of the book, in fact, are its best 
parts. The Gaelic chieftain, reduced to 
poverty by the English conquerors, but 
retaining all his pride of spirit and 
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authority over his people, in a seques- 
tered hut among the mountains; the 
blind harper; the old priest; the mad 
woman of the cavern; the fanatical sol- 
dier of Cromwell; and the lawless Rap- 
parees, are depicted with great skill. 
The heroes of the story—for there are 
two—are the one a Catholic, the other 
a Protestant. They fight on opposite 
sides, and in the delineation of their 
characters, and the division of fine 
sentiments between them, Banim holds 
aneven hand. He wrote for an English 
public, and fearful of offending by too 
warm an avowal of his religious convic- 
tions, he seems to us to have gone 
occasionally to the opposite extreme, 
and penned~ several passages which 
Catholics cannot read without displeas- 
ure. But, despite these faults, which 
are neither very many nor very serious, 
“The Boyne Water” ranks among the 
best of Irish novels, and Banim as a 
worthy companion of Carleton and Ger- 
ald Griffin. 


Sermons on Morat Svussects. By his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo., 
pp. 434. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 

The discourses contained in this vol- 
ume form an appropriate supplement to 
the “Sermons on our Lord and on His 
Blessed Mother” which we noticed last 
month. They were delivered under the 
same circumstances as the previous col- 
lection—that is, for the most part, at the 
English College in Rome—and ought not, 
therefore, to be considered as a regular 
course. But if they do not pretend to 
be a complete series of moral instruc- 
tions, they will, nevertheless, be found 
to touch upon nearly all the fashionable 
sins, and to afford ample food for reflec- 
tion to all classes of persons. They 
have the same characteristics of thought 
and expression which mark the cardi- 
nal’s other writings—the same kind tone 
of remonstrance with sinners and en- 
couragement for the penitent, the same 
earnest love of God and man, and the 
same, rich, sometimes exuberant, dic- 
tion. Cardinal Wiseman ranged through 
a great variety of subjects, and touched 
nothing that he did not adorn, but his 
style never varied much; from one of 
his books you can easily judge of all. 
There is little difference between the 
Style of the “Sermons on Moral Sub- 
jects” and that, for instance, of “ Fabio- 
la,” or the “ Lectures on Science and Re- 
vealed Religion.” It is an ornate mode 
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of writing which accommodates itself to 
a diversity of subjects, and never, in the 
cardinal’s pages, seems out of place. 

The sermons now before us are emi- 
nently practical; and, although a large 
proportion of them are addressed di- 
rectly to irreligious persons, and treat of 
such subjects as “The Love of the World,” 
. Scandal,” “ Detraction,” “ Unworthy 
Communion,” “ Unprepared Death,” and 
the “ Hatefulness of Sin,” they display, in 
a very marked manner, that affectionate- 
ness to which we have elsewhere al- 
luded as a characteristic of the cardi- 
nal’sdiscourses. He seems to love rather 
to expostulate than to upbraid; rather 
to remind us of the happiness we have 
lost by sin than to threaten us with the 
punishment of impenitence ; and even 
when his subject calls for sternlanguage, 
the kindly spirit continually breaks out. 

The last sermon in the volume is en- 
titled “Conclusion of a Course,” It con- 
tains the following passage, explanatory 
of the purpose of the whole collection: 

“These instructions, my dear breth- 
ren, have obviously one tendency ; they 
are all directed to expound what the 
law of God commands us to believe and 
to practice, in order to reach those re- 
wards which he has prepared for his 
faithful servants. ‘They are directed to 
suggest such motives as may induce us 
to fulfil these commands; to encourage 
those who are already on the path to 
persevere init; to bring back those who 
have wandered; to impart strength to 
the weak and resolution to the wavering 
and undecided.” 


Ar Ancuor ; a Story or our Crviz War. 
By an American. 12mo., pp. 311. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 
The writer of this novel is evidently 

a Catholic, but the story is political, 

not religious. It purports to be the 

autobiography of a loyal Massachusetts 
woman. She marries a Carolinian 
whom she does not love, and accom- 
panies him to his plantation-home. 
At the breaking out of the war, the hus- 
band accepts a commissivn in the Con- 
federate service. He is reported killed, 
and the wife, having learned during his 
absence to love him, devotes herself to 
the sick and wounded in Richmond. 

After a time she makes her way back to 

Massachusetts, and there, at the end of 

the book, the missing lord turns up ; 

not only safe and sound, but converted 
from the political errors of his ways, 
and eager to fight under the Federal 
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flag. He enlists as a private, and has 
risen to be sergeant when a wound dis- 
ables him for further service, and hus- 
band and wife are at last united and 
happy in each other. This plot, if it is 
a plot, is interwoven—we cannot say 
complicated—with several interesting 
incidents. The heroine has another 
lover, toward whom she leans a willing 
ear, both in maiden life and during her 
supposed widowhood; and he, on his 
part, has another mistress, who turns 
out to be our heroine’s half-sister. Of 
course he marries this lady; and so 
both couples, after much tossing about, 
are peacefully “at anchor.” 

This is something far better than the 
common sort of sensational war-stories. 
It contains neither a guerrilla nora spy ; 
narrates no thrilling deed of blood or 
hair’s-breadth escape ; describes no 
battle; and admits that both parties 
embrace many noble and honorable men. 
The writer (it needs little penetration to 
see that she is a woman) expresses 
herself fearlessly, but without undue 
bitterness, on political matters, and 
scatters over her pages many excellent 
reflections. 


Tue Mysticat Rose; or, Mary or Naz- 
ARETH, THE Lity or THE HovsE or Da- 
vip. By Marie Josephine. 12mo., pp. 
viii., 290. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

The authoress of this work is a Ver- 
mont lady of some literary experience. 
Her book gives ample evidence of a 
cultivated and well-stored mind. It is 
an attempt to present, in irregular 
verse, a legendary narrative of the life 
of the Blessed Virgin ; and if the poetry 
is not all of the first order, it is at least 
devotional, or perhaps we should say 
consistent with devotional ideas—for 
the writer deals more with the poetical 
than the religious aspect of her subject. 
She‘has drawn the rongh materials for 
her poem from a great variety of 
sources, to which she gives reference in 
copious notes. She claims to have 
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“appropriated every coveted relic or 
tradition handed down by historian, 
Christian or pagan, from the archives of 
Latin Church, Hebrew, or Greek, com- 
ing within scope of her original plan.” 
She has certainly succeeded in bring- 
ing together a great number of beauti- 
ful legends, which she handles in the 
most affectionate manner. 


Tue CoRRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
Forces: <A series of Expositions, by 
Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr. 
Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and 
Dr. Carpenter. With an Introduc- 
tion and brief Biographical: Notices 
of the Chief Promoters of the New 
Views. By Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 
12mo., pp. xlii., 438. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 

This excellent work reached us too 
late for an extended notice in the pres- 
ent number. We shall speak of it at 
greater length next month. In the 
meantime we warmly recommend our 
readers to buy it. 

We have received the April number 
of The New Path: a Monthly Art Jour- 
nal, the publication of which, after an 
interval of several months, is resumed 
under the auspices of James Miller, 
522 Broadway. This little periodical 
represents radical and peculiar views 
or art, being allied in opinions to the 
Pre-Raphaelite school; but its inde- 
pendent and out-spoken, and often val- 
uable, criticisms must have struck the 
limited circle of readers to whom it for- 
merly appealed. We hope under its new 
management it will exercise a healthful 
influence on American art. The pres- 
ent number contains articles on Miss 
Hosmer’s Statue of Zenobia, “ Our Fur- 
niture,’ notices of recent exhibitions, 
etc., etc. 


Murphy & Co., Baltimore, send us The 
Mysteries of the Living Rosary, printed 
in sheets, and accompanied by appro- 
priate instructions, prayers, and medita- 
tions. 





